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THE    ELEVENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING  OF  THE 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

MAY  5  AND  6,  1910 


MEMBERS  AND  FRIENDS  URGED  TO  ATTEND 


The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  is  called  to  the  approaching  meeting 
of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  the  State  Capitol  Building  at 
Springfield  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  5th  and  6th 
of  May.  Members  who  expect  to  attend  will  do  well  to 
secure  hotel  accommodations  in  advance.  Many  private 
houses  are  glad  to  provide  sleeping  accommodations  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  will  have  a  list  of  such 
houses  and  will  be  glad  to  reserve  accommodations  for 
members  if  requested  to  do  so. 

The  program  committee  as  usual  presents  an  excellent 
program  and  begs  that  the  members  will  encourage  the 
committee,  and  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  show  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  given  so  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  preparation  of  these  addresses,  their  appreciation 
of  their  interest  in,  and  labor  for  the  Society. 

The  officers  and  the  members  present  were  mortified 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  at  the  small  numbers  who 
were  present  to  listen  to  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive addresses.  This  year  the  annual  address  will 
be  given  by  Prof,  F.  L.  Paxson,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  it  will  be  an  addition  to  the  list  of  ad- 
dresses ^vith  which  the  Society  has  been  favored  each 
year  since  its  organization.  Those  persons  wlio  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  addresses  of  Dr.  E.  J.  James, 
Mr.  Horace  White,  Gen.  A.  F,  Stevenson,  Dr.   B.  F. 
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Shambaugh,  Dr.  F.  J.  Turner,  Dr.  E.  O.  Th^vaites, 
Governor  C.  P.  Johnson  and  others  who  have  in  the  years 
past  given  the  Society  its  annual  addresses  will  not 
willingly  miss  hearing  Professor  P'axson. 

The  full  program  is  given  below.  There  may  be  some 
changes  in  the  arrangement,  but  it  is  substantially  com- 
plete. 

You  are  not  only  urged  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  to 
make  an  effort  to  induce  others  to  do  so.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  the  members  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  State  to  the  work  of  the  Society  and  to  spread  and 
increase  interest  in  it. 

ELEVENTH   ANNUAL  MEETING   OF   THE   ILLINOIS   STATE   HIS- 

TORICAL     SOCIETY     TO     BE     HELD     IN     THE     CAPITOL 

BUILDING    AT    SPRINGFIELD,    THURSDAY    AND 

FRIDAY,  MAY  5TH  AND  6TII,  1910. 

PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES. 

Thursday  Morning,  9:00  O'Clock. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 
10:00  o'clock — Business  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Reports  of  officers.  ' 

Reports  of  committees. 

Reports   of   delegates   from  local   Historical   Societies. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Election  of  officers. 

Unfinished  business. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  2:30  O'Clock. 

Address.     Some   Illinois  Editors   I   Have  Known. 

Gen.  Smith  D.  Atkins.  Freei>ort,  111. 

Address.     Negro  Slavery  in  Illinois. 

Hon.  John  P.  Hand.  Cambridge,  111. 

Address.     The  English   Settlements   in   Edwards   County.   111. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Strawn.  Albion,  111. 

TnuBSD.w  Evening,  8:00  O'Cr.ocK. 

Address.     The  Life  and  Services  of  Alfred  Orendorff.  late  President  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 

Hon.  James  A.  Crelghton.  Springtleld.  111. 
Lecture  with  Stereopticon  Views.     The  Archaeology  of  the  Mi^^^issippl 
Valley. 

Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorhead,   Phillips  Academy,   Andover,  Mass. 


Fbiday  i\roR>iNG,  9:30  O'Clock. 

Address.     Grant's  First  March. 

Mr.  Ensley  Moore,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Address.     Illinois  and  the  Revolution  in  the  West,  1779-1780. 

J.  A.  James,  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  V/ork  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

President  E.  J.  James,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign. 

Fbiday  Aftebnoon,  2:30  O'Clock. 

Address.     The  Ninety-Sixth   Illinois   at   Chickamauga. 

Gen.  Charles  A.  Partridge,  Chicago,  111. 
Address.     The  Illinois  Bill  of  Rights. 

Herman  G.  James,  J.  D.,  Member  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  Urbana,  111. 
Address.     Mrs.  S.  P.  Wheeler,  Springfield,  111. 
Address.    The  Kensington  Runestone. 

George  T.  Flom,  Ph.  D.,  Urbana,  111. 

Fbiday  Evening,  8:00  (JCixjck. 

Annual  Address.    The  West  and  the  Growth  of  the  National  Ideal. 

F.  L.  Paxson,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Reception.    In  Illinois  State  Library. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION   IN   ILLINOIS 

1870-1880. 


By  Solon  J.  Buck.  University  of  Illinois. 

From  very  early  times,  isolated  farmers'  clubs  and 
agricultural  societies  existed  in  many  localities  through- 
out the  United  States,  usually  in  or  near  some  of  the 
large  cities,  and  as  early  as  1819  an  Agricultural  Society 
of  Illinois  was  organized,,  with  Morris  Birkbeck,  the 
famous  English  emigrant,  as  its  presidents  These  early 
bodies,  however,  confined  their  attention  almost  wholly 
to  topics  of  practical  agriculture,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  decade  following  the  Civil  AVar  that  the  tendency 
of  American  industrial  society  toward  organization  be- 
gan to  take  hold  of  the  agricultural  class.  This  move- 
ment, which  slowly  gathered  headway  for  a  few  years 
and  then  suddenly  culminated  in  a  series  of  startling 
manifestations,  political  and  economic,  during  the  years 
from  1873  to  1875,  though  national  in  its  sco]u\  was 
strongest  in  the  states  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  in  no  state  did  it  have  more  important  or  permanent 
results  than  in  Illinois. 

The  causes  of  rural  unrest  during  the  later  sixties  and 
the  seventies  are  to  be  sought  in  the  economic  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  the  political  and  social  conditions  which 
prevailed  among  the  farmers  during  this  period.  Eco- 
nomically the  farmers,  and  especially  those  in  the  North 
Central  group  of  states,  were  not  prosperous  at   this 


1  Faux,   Memorable   Days  in  America,  281,  Thwaitos.  EarJu  UV.f.'rm 
Travels,  XI,  262. 
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time".  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  great  agricultural  ex- 
pansion which  had  taken  place  and  was  still  going 
on,  wheat  and  corn,  the  staple  products  of  these  states, 
were  selling  at  prices  so  low  as  to  he  quite  unremuner- 
ative  to  the  farmers.  Indeed  there  were  times  when 
they  found  it  advisable  to  bum  corn  for  fuel  rather  than 
to  sell  it  for  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  and  purchase  coal  or 
wood.  At  the  same  time  agricultural  products  were 
bringing  fairly  good  prices  in  the  eastern  markets  and 
it  was  quite  natural  for  the  farmers  to  seek  the  remedy 
for  their  troubles  in  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion.^ This  they  proposed  to  bring  about  in  one  or  both 
of  two  ways;  either  through  the  construction  of  more 
railroads  and  canals  or  by  a  legislative  reduction  of 
freight  tariifs  on  existing  roads.  In  order  to  accomplish 
anything  in  this  direction,  organization  was  necessary. 

Not  only  were  the  farmers  dissatisfied  with  the  prices 
which  they  received  for  fheir  products;  they  were  also 
convinced  that  the^^  were  paying  too  much  for  the  sup- 
plies which  they  purchased,  or  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, that  they  were  supporting  an  army  of  unnecessary 
middlemen*.  Here  again  was  an  incentive  for  them  to 
organize  in  order  to  eliminate  the  middlemen  by  co- 
operative buying  and  selling. 

Then  there  were  a  number  of  politico-economic  ques- 
tions  about  which   the  farmers   felt   airffrieved.     Thev 


2  For  discussion  of  the  causes  of  agricultural  depression,  see: 
Hibbnr^.  Anrirvltvre  in  Dave  dovntv,  Wisconsiyi.  121.  134.  Xiifin/). 
XVTT,  68.  (JnlT  31.  1873.  XIX.  3»).  r.Tuly  10.  1874):  Atlnv.  }fo..  XXXTI, 
508-512,  (Oct.  1873)  :  C.  W.  Pierson  in  Pop.  Sri.  Mo.,  XXXTI.  202.  (Dec. 
1887);  C.  F.  Adfror.  in  No.  Am.  Rrr..  XCVIII,  421-424.  (.\pril.  1S74>: 
E.  D.  Fife.  Pro^xierity  Bvrwg  the  Civil  War.  (Harvard  Univ.  MSS. 
thesis)  ch.  11;  W.  G.  Mondv.  Land  avd  Labor:  C.  F.  f^merick.  Aori- 
ntlhirol  TiT^con^ent  in  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  XI,  640-643.  (Sept.  1896);  .T.  R. 
Elliott.  Ajnrrican  Farms. 

3  111.  State  Grange.  Pror.,  TV,  102,  (1875);  Martin.  The  Granfjer 
Movement,  ch.  '\^:  W.  C.  Flajrc;.  (Pres.  Til.  State  P'-^rmers'  Assn.)  in 
Avi.  Sor.  iSV'.  Jour^.a',  VT,  109  (.Tuly,  1874);  Senator  Sherman,  ram- 
painti  Speech,  ni  AlliAnce,  O.,  in  Cin.  Srmi-Weckljf  Garcttr.  Sept.  26. 
1876,  p.  5. 

4R.  If.  Ferguson.  A(ldre^:s  on  Co-operation,  in  Til.  St;>.te  Grange, 
Proc.  IV,  91-96,  (3875):  Carr.  Ff.itror,s  of  nushandnj  ot}  the  Parifi^ 
Coast,  131-140. 
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believed  that  in  many  instances  taxes  were  so  adjusted 
as  to  lay  a  greater  proportionate  burden  upon^  agri- 
cultural than  upon  other  property,  and  many  became 
convinced  that  the  protective  tariff  'was  operating  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  great  majority  of  western 
farmers  were  in  debt  at  this  time  and  tlierefore  wanted 
laws  reducing  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  for  the 
same  reason  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment.  Again, 
they  complained  about  extortion  practiced  by  patent- 
right  monopolies  and  especially  by  the  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements.  ]\Iany  of  the  more  discern- 
ing among  the  farmers  began  to  feel  that  the  trouble  lay 
in  the  relatively  small  amount  of  influence  which  they 
exercised  in  politics  and  the  result  was  a  desire  for 
organization  to  strengthen  the  political  influence  of  the 
agricultural  class  and  to  put  the  fanners  in  a  position 
to  make  effective  their  demands  along  legislative  lines^ 

The  social  element  in  the  movement  for  agricultural 
organization  is  readily  understood.  This  was  before  the 
day  of  rural  free  delivery,  interurban  railroads,  and 
farmers'  telephone  lines;  and  life  on  the  isolated  farms 
in  the  western  states  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 
Undoubtedly  the  monthly  or  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the 
farmers'  club  or  local  grange  filled  a  long  felt  want  in 
many  a  rural  neighborhood.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
factors  which  help  to  explain  the  ra]ud  sweep  of  the 
movement  for  agricultural  organization,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  demand  for  cheap  transportation  and 
the  desire  to  attempt  business  co-operation. 

The  lead  in  this  movement  was  taken  by  the  order  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  or  the  Grange  as  it  was  popu- 
larly known.  This  organization,  which  was  a  secret 
order  with  an  elaborate  ritual,  owed  its  inception  to  the 


5  Pcffer,  The  Farmers'  Side:  Elliott,  American  f\ir/n.v;  Sparks. 
The  DistribuUo?i  of  ^^  ealth :  Cloud,  Motiopolics  an<l  the  People;  Fl;igg 
in  Am.  Soc.  Sci.  Journal,  VI.  (July,  1874);  Californui  Patron  Nov.  14, 
1874,  p.  2. 
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fertile  brain  of  one  Oliver  H.  Kelley,  a  clerk  in  the  agri- 
cultural bureau  of  the  United  States  government,  and 
was  first  established  at  Washington  in  1867  by  a  number 
of  government  clerks.^  The  next  year  Kelley  started 
for  his  home  in  Minnesota  with  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing the  order  to  the  fanners  of  the  Northwest;  stopping 
at  Fredonia,  New  York,  where  he  organized  the  lirst 
regular,  active,  and  permanent  local  grange  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  When  he  reached  Chicago,  an 
attempt  was  made  with  the  assistance  of  H.  D.-  Emery, 
editor  of  the  Prairie  Parmer,  to  establish  a  grange  there, 
but  this  proved  a  failure^  During  1868  and  1869  Kelley 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  few  granges  in  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  and  in  November,  1869,  he  organized  the  first 
working  grange  in  Illinois  at  Nunda  (Eureka  Grange.)' 
This  was  followed  in  the  next  month  by  the  second 
grange  ,  also  organized  by  Kelley,  at  Henry,  Illinois^ 

During  the  year  1870  the  work  of  organization  pro- 
gressed but  slowly.  In  Illinois  the  feeling  of  antagonism 
to  railroads  had  lead  to  the  calling  of  a  ^'Producer's 
Convention, ' '  which  met  at  Bloomington,  April  11,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  town  and  county  transportation  leagues. 
Efforts  were  made  by  Kelley  and  W.  W.  Corbett,  the 
editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  to  capture  this  movement 
for  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry;  and  in  June,  1870,  they 
revived  Garden  City  Grange,  the  one  which  had  been 
organized  by  Kelley  on  his  trip  to  the  West  in  1868,  and 
then  proceeded  to  organize  a  temporary  State  Grange 
made  up  largely  of  deputies,  but  with  H.  C.  Wheeler,  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  organization  appointed  by 
the    Bloomington    Convention,    as    its    secret^iry.      This 


G  Kplley  wrote  an  account  of  the  inception,  organization  and  early 
years  of  the  Grange  in  a  book  entitled:  Oriain  and  Progress  of  the 
Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Hiishandry  in  the  United  States:  a  History 
from  JSGO  to  1873. 

"  Kelley,  Patrons  of  Hnshandry,  1)7. 

^Ihid,  212. 

9JM(f.  215. 
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move  proved  abortive  and  but  one  new  grange  was 
organized  in  the  State  during  the  year'^  Late  in  1870 
Keliey  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Washington  and 
turned  over  most  of  the  work  of  organization  to  deputies 
appointed  by  himself  or  by  the  masters  of  State  Granges. 
By  this  time  stage  granges  had  been  organized  in  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa  and  in  the  latter  state  especially,  the 
granges  began  to  multiply  rapidly  in  1871.  In  June  of 
that  year,  J.  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  successful  Iowa  depu- 
ties began  operations  in  northern  Illinois  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  five  additional  granges  in  the  State  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year". 

By  1872  the  agitation  for  railroad  regulation  had 
reached  considerable  proportions  in  Illinois  and  the 
farmers  were  beginning  to  look  about  for  some  means 
of  joint  action  against  oppressive  railroads  and  monop- 
olies. Up  to  this  time  the  leaders  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  had  emphasized  mainly  the  social  and  fra- 
ternal aspects  of  the  order  but  they  now  determined  to 
lay  more  stress  upon  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded 
for  protective  and  co-operative  organization.^^  To  many 
farmers  it  seemed  that  here  was  the  weapon  which  they 
had  been  looking  for,  ready-fashioned  for  their  hands, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  order  now  swept  over  the  states 
of  the  Northwest  like  a  prairie  fire. 

The  work  begun  by  Wilkinson  in  Illinois  in  1871  was 
continued  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year;  and  on  March 
5,  1872,  Kelly  met  the  Masters  of  the  Illinois  granges 
at  Dixon  and  organized  the  State  Grange  on  a  permanent 
basis,  with  Alonzo  Goldcr  as  master  and  0.  E.  Fanning, 
secretary.  Considerable  activity  ensued  and  the  year 
1872  saw  the  organization  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
subordinate  granges  in  Illinois,  mainly  in  Whiteside  and 


^-oKelley.  Patro7i<i  of  Hnsbandru.  245.  269-272.  2S5.  2S9.  295; 
Prairie  Farmer,  XLI.  89.  130,   r March  26,  April  30.  1870). 

11  Keliey,  Patrons  of  niisl)andru,  333,  339;  Paine.  The  Granijrr 
llovement  in  JVinoia,  10. 

^?  Keliey,  J'atrcc^i  of  UusbanG^y,  256-259,  302-305,  315,  320.  322.  385. 
409. 
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Lee  and  the  adjoining  counties  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State^'\  On  May  1,  the  State  Grange  held  another 
meeting  for  the  installation  of  officers  and  other  business; 
and  in  August,  the  Patrons  of  Whiteside  county  held  the 
first  of  the  grange  picnics  which  were  to  become  very 
popular  in  the  State  in  the  next  few  years.  The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  w^ith  seventy  granges  represented  and  in  the 
next  month,  six  masters  of  State  Granges  and  a  number 
of  deputies  representing  in  all  eleven  different  states, 
assembled  with  the  '^Founders''  in  Washington  and 
reorganized  the  National  Grange  on  a  permanent  basis. 
For  the  first  time  the  control  of  this  great  agricultural 
order  passed  into  the  hands  of  actual  farmers^*. 

After  this  the  work  of  organization  went  on  rapidly 
and  Illinois  quickly  stepped  to  second  rank  among  the 
grange  states,  Iowa  continuing  to  hold  the  lead.  The 
number  of  local  deputies  at  work  in  Illinois  increased 
from  fourteen  in  January,  1873,  to  fifty  in  August,  most 
of  whom  had  charge  of  two  or  three  counties,  while  there 
were  in  addition  a  dozen  general  deputies  coimnissioned 
to  organize  anywhere  in  the  State.  Secretary  Kelley's 
report  of  May  19,  1873,  credited  Illinois  with  431 
granges;  and  750  masters  attended  the  second  annual 
session  of  the  State  Grange  at  Bloomington,  December 
9,  at  which  time  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  eight 
hundred  granges  in  the  State.  This  number  was  nearly 
doubled  during  1874,  704  granges  being  organized  that 
year,  making  the  total  1533  according  to  the  official  re- 
port of  January  1,  1875.    The  third  session  of  the  State 


13  Kellcy,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  359,  3G8.  374;  Xatioiml  Granoe, 
Proc.  VI,  8.  (1873);  Prairie  Farmer,  XLIII,  100,  153,  273,  284,  292, 
356.  388,  401,  404,  (March-Dec,  1872);  Paine,  Granger  Movement  in 
Illinois,  10. 

i<  Nat.  Grange  Proc.,  VT,  (1873);  Kelley.  Patrons  of  Hushan-dru, 
414-421;  C.  Darrow,  Patrons  of  Hushandnj,  38-40;  A.  Cesser.  The 
Grange,  5;  N.  A.  Dunninj^c,  Farmers'  Alliance  History.  235;  Plcrson,  In 
Pop.'^ci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  ]99-208;  D.  W.  Aiken,  The  Grange.  (U.  S.  DepL 
Agric,  /Special  Report,  No.   LV,  p.   7.) 
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Grange  held  in  January,  1875,  marked  the  culmination  of 
the  movement  in  Iilinois^^ 

The  story  of  the  dechne  of  the  order  during  the  next 
decade  is  almost  as  striking  as  that  of  its  rapid  growth 
during  1873  and  1874.  Nearly  half  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred odd  granges  in  active  operation  at  the  opening  of 
1875  had  gone  out  of  existence  by  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  official  report  for  that  month  showing  only  789 
granges  with  29,063  members.  The  mortality  among  the 
granges  the  next  year  was  not  so  great  and  6-16  were 
reported  on  October  1,  1876,  but  the  average  membership 
had  fallen  from  about  sixty  in  1874  to  less  than  twenty, 
the  total  membership  in  the  State  at  this  time  being  only 
about  12,639.  Year  after  year  the  decline  went  on,  with  * 
practically  no  new  granges  being  organized,  until  in 
1885  the  lowest  point  was  reached  with  only  ninety-six 
subordinate  granges.  Since  that  date  the  order  has 
managed  to  hold  its  own  and  ev^en  to  increase  a  little, 
but  it  has  never  regained  its  old  importance  in  the 
State^^ 

This  rapid  waning  of  the  grange  in  nimibers  and  in- 
fluence was  not  confined  to  Illinois,  but  was  general 
throughout  the  West  where  the  order  had  been  the 
strongest  and  its  causes  were,  in  the  main,  general  rather 
than  peculiar  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  Still  it  will  be 
necessary  to  summarize  them  in  order  to  understand  the 
situation  here.  Undoubtedly  the  decline  was  in  large 
part  merely  a  reaction  from  the  excessive  growth  in  the 
years  1873  and  1874.  The  system  of  organization  by 
deputies,  the  popularity  and  novelty  of  the  movement, 
and  often  the  hopes  of  political  and  financial  regenera- 
tion led  many  into  the  order  wlio  had  no  pennaneut 
interest  in  its  real  aims  and  who  began  to  drop  out  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  of  organization  was  over  and  it 

15  1 11. "state  Grange,  Proc,  IV.  11.  (Dec,  1875);  Nat.  Grange.  Proc., 
VI  8-  Praiiie  Farmer,  XLIV,  3.  260.  35.5.  401.  403.  (.Tan.-Dec.  1S73), 
XLV,  131,  411,  (April  25,  Dec.  26,  1S74).  XLVI.  27  (Jan.  23,  1S75). 

i«  111.' State  Grange,  Proc,  IV.  (Dec.  1S75);  Nat.  Grange.  Proc... 
IX    190,    (1875),  X,  179.   (1876);   Paine  Granger  Moverncnt  in  III,  14. 
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was  seen  that  the  order  would  not  prove  a  cure-all  for 
the  troubles  of  the  farmers''.  Morever  the  laxness  of 
organizers  permitted  many  to  creep  into  the  ranks  who 
were  not  only  not  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
whose  interests  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
farmers'\  Disgruntled  politicians,  business  and  profes- 
sional men  sought  entrance  into  the  order  during  the 
days  of  Its  popularity,  purely  as  a  means  of  personal 
advancement ;  and  when  the  influence  of  the  grange  began 
to  wane,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  discredit  which  they 
brought  upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  many  observing  fanners, 
they  hastened  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  order'*. 
The  association  of  the  grange  with  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  time  also  contributed  in  large  measure  to 
its  decline.  In  spite  of  constitutional  provisions  against 
political  discussions,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
leaders  to  keep  the  movement  clear  from  partizan  poli- 
tics at  least,  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  granges  from  taking  an  active  part, 
together  with  other  agricultural  organizations,  in  the 
work  of  the  Independent  or  Anti-Monopoly  party,  which 
flourished  at  the  time.  The  general  public  classed  all 
these  phenomena  together  under  the  desigiiation  of  the 
*^ Granger  Movement,''  and  in  fact,  they  wore  all  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  same  general  movement  for  the 
protective  and  co-operative  organization  of  the  agri- 
cultural class.  Thus,  when  the  i:)olitical  movement  wao 
discredited    by    its    extreme    radicalism,    the    order    of 


i7Wis.  state  Grange.  Proc.  IV,  6,  11S76);  Patrons'  BuUetiyi,  (Kv.), 
Nov.,  1876;  Patron,  June  13,  1877.  5;  BuVetin,  (Wis.)  Feb.,  1877,  May, 
1878;   Pierson,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXI I.  371-373,   (Jan.,  1888). 

18  Everybody  wanted  to  join  the  Grange  then;  lawyers,  to  get 
clients;  doctors,  to  get  patients;  merchants,  to  got  customers;  Shy- 
locks,  to  get  their  pound  of  tlesh;  and  t^harners,  to  catch  the  babes  in 
the  woods."     Aiken,  The  Grange,  11-13. 

•^9  Farmers''  Union,  June  28,  1873.  p.  205;  Patrons'  Bulletin,  (Ky.), 
Dec.;, ISlC; -€al.  Patron,  Oct  17,  3877.  p.  2;  Aynerican  Farmer,  Jan., 
1881,  p.  9;  Pierson  in  Pou.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIl,  371-373,  (Jan..  1S8S>; 
Aiken,  The  Granfjf.,  11-J3;  Paine.  Oranrjer  Movement  in  III.,  10;  Small, 
Joining  the  Grangers  or  Truing  to  te  a  Patron  of  Husbandry. 
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Patrons  of  Jrlusbandry  had  to  suffer  along  with  the 
rest^^ 

Similarly  in  the  matter  of  railroad  regulation,  the 
order  was  compelled  to  suffer  in  part  for  the  sins  of 
others.  The  impression  seems  to  have  been  quite  preva- 
lent that  its  main  purpose  was  *^to  fight  railroads"  and 
large  numbers  of  farmers  undoubtedly  joined  it  with 
this  object  in  view.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
servative position  assumed  by  the  National  Grange,  the 
order  in  a  number  of  states,  including  Illinois,  became 
involved  in  efforts  to  secure  railway  legislation  of  the 
most  radical  sort.  The  failure  of  this  legislation  to 
accomplish  its  purpose,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and 
the  storm  of  disapproval  which  it  aroused  was  a  potent 
cause  for  the  decline  of  the  order^'. 

The  one  feature  which  probably  had  more  influence 
than  any  other  in  building  up  the  great  membership  of 
the  order  was  the  idea  of  co-operative  business  and  this 
feature  also  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  its 
almost  total  collapse  throughout  the  West.  In  Illinois 
as  in  other  states,  extensive  co-operative  agencies  and 
grange  stores  were  established  to  buy  and  sell  for  the 
members  of  the  order,  and  for  a  time  many  of  these 
appeared  to  have  wonderful  success ;  but  one  by  one,  bad 
management  on  the  part  of  officials,  lack  of  support  from 
the  members,  and  too  keen  competition  from  outside, 
forced  them  to  the  wall,  leaving  behind  a  burden  of  dis- 
credit and  indebtedness  which  almost  destroyed  the 
order"^ 

Indication  has  already  been  given  that  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  though  the  largest,  most  comprehensive,  and 


^0  Patrons'  Bulletin.  (Ky.),  Dec,  1876;  Southern  Farwrrs'  .Ifon/TiZy, 
III,  60,   (Feb.,  1880);  Paine.  The  Granger  Movement  in  111..  S.  32-37. 

21  Aiken,  The  Grange,  14,  29;  Paine.  Granger  Xforement  in  III, 
15-31. 

22  Prairie  Farmer.  XLV.  396  .(Dec.  12.  1874):  Xatwn.  XIX.  358. 
(Dec.  3.  1874):  Cal.  Patron.  June  13.  1877),  p.  5:  Picrson  in  Pop.  i>ri. 
Mo.,  XXXII,  368-371,  (Jan.  1888);  Paine.  The  Granger  Movement  in 
III,  8,  43. 
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most  thoroughly  orgacized,  was  not  the  only  agency 
which  the  farmers  made  use  of  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
their  position  materially,  politically,  socially,  and  intel- 
lectually, by  organized  co-operation.  Early  in  the 
seventies,  a  number  of  farmers,  imbued  with  the  new 
spirit  of  organized  effort,  seized  upon  the  old-fashioned 
local  farmers'  club  as  a  germ  and  developed  it  into  a 
series  of  more  or  less  independent  clubs,  usually 
avowedly  political  and  devoted  to  the  project  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  To  many  farmers  the  grange  did  not  appeal, 
either  because  of  its  secret  features  or  its  non-partisan 
attitude,  and  for  these  the  farmers'  club  presented  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  agricultural 
organization.  Fostered  by  the  same  influences  which  led 
to  the  great  multiplication  of  granges,  the  number  of 
these  farmers'  clubs  increased  rapidly  in  Illinois  and 
several  other  western  and  southern  states  during  the 
first  half  of  the  decade,  1870-1880^^  and  it  quickly  be- 
came  evident  that  some  sort  of  machineiy  must  be  de- 
velojDed  whereby  these  clubs  could  work  together  for  the 
common  purpose,  if  they  were  to  hold  their  place  against 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  accomj^lish  anything  for 
the  elevation  of  the  agricultural  class. 

The  first  state  in  which  the  open  farmers'  clubs  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  and  the  only  state  in  which  their  organ- 
ization had  any  considerable  importance  was  Illinois. 
In  the  fall  of  1872  the  Union  Farmers'  Club  of  Avon 
resolved;  that  it  was  time  for  delegates  from  the  differ- 
ent clubs  of  the  State  to  meet  and  consult  as  to  means 
for  the  organization  of  a  general  anion  of  farmers  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection  from  monopolies;  and, 
after  consultation  with  a  number  of  other  clubs,  a  call 
for  such  a  meeting,  to  take  place  at  Kewanoe,  October 
16,  was  published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  Octol>or  5. 
It  was  intended  that  both  forms  of  local  organizations — 


^^  Industrial  Age,  Sopt.   27,  1873,  p.  5;    M^estern   Rural  XUI.   143. 
(May  8.  1875),  Farmers'  Hovie  Jcurnal,  Nov.  13.  1S75.  p.  364. 
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the  open  clubs  and  the  granges — should  be  united  in  this 
central  union,  but  the  Kewanee  convention  brought  out 
delegates  from  only  thirteen  clubs  and  granges.  How- 
ever, a  State  central  committee  was  appointed  to  perfect 
the  organization,  and  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro,  Illinois,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  publislied  a  request  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  of  November  16,  1872  for  all  clubs, 
granges,  horticultural,  and  agricultural  associations  in 
the  State  to  send  him  the  names  of  their  officers  and  other 
information.  Following  this  up,  the  committee  issued 
a  call  on  January  11,  1873,  for  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  such  local  bodies  at  Bloomington,  January  15 
and  16.  At  this  convention,  275  regularly  appointed 
delegates  from  clubs  and  granges  organized  themselves 
as  the  ^* Illinois  State  Farmers'  Association;''  adopted 
a  constitution  in  which  the  object  of  the  organization 
was  said  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
social,  and  material  welfare  of  the  farmers;  and  elected 
as  officers,  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  President;  S.  M.  Smith, 
Secretary;  Duncan  Mackay,  Treasurer;  and  one  vice 
president  for  each  congressional  district.  These  vice 
presidents  were  to  act  as  local  deputies  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  movement  in  their  districts-*. 

The  work  of  local  organization  went  on  rapidly  after 
the  Bloomington  convention,  and  many  county  organiza- 
tions of  clubs  and  granges  were  also  formed  throughout 
the  State.  On  July  4,  the  farmers  of  Illinois  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  hold  picnics  and  celebrations 
at  which  intiammatory  political  speeches,  filled  with  de- 
nunciations of  railroads  and  monopolies,  were  the  rule. 
Mass-meetings  and  farmers'  conventions,  mainly  of  a 
political  nature,  were  frequent  througliout  the  summer 
of  1873;  and  in  the  fall,  many  of  the  county  associations 
assumed  the  functions  of  a  political  party  and  nominated 
candidates  for  office.     All  this  excitement  helped  on  tlic 


2i  Prairie  Farmer,  XLTTI,  316.  337.  3G4.  (Oot.  a.  26.  Nov.  K..  i^;;:^. 
XLIV,  9.  12.  25,  20,  (Jan.  11,  25.  1S73);  Flagg.  Testimony  in  Wx-n-iom 
Report,  il,  646. 
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movement  for  organization  and  on  December  15,  when 
the  State  association  convened  at  Decatur  for  its  second 
annual  session,  the  secretary  was  able  to  announce  830 
clubs  in  the  eighty  counties  from  which  he  had  reports-^ 
After  this  meeting  the  State  Farmers'  Association 
drifted  rapidly  into  an  anti-monopoly  party,  and  this 
seems  to  have  injured  its  prestige;  for  the  third  annual 
session,  held  at  Springfield,  January  19,  1875,  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  but  twenty-one  counties,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  secretary  estimated  the  number 
of  clubs  in  the  State  at  sixteen  hundred.  Accepting  this 
estimate  as  approximately  correct,  we  have,  including 
the  granges,  some  three  thousand  local  farmers'  organ- 
izations with  a  membership  of  at  least  one  himdred  and 
fifty  thousand  in  a  State  in  which  about  four  hundred 
thousand  j^eople  were  engaged  in  agriculture-^  During 
the  next  four  years,  tlie  number  of  clubs  in  the  State 
diminished  rapidly,  from  much  the  same  causes  as  those 
which  brought  about  the  decline  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  but  no  statistics  are  available.  The  State 
Farmers'  Association  held  two  more  meetings  and  the 
fifth  annual  meeting  in  January,  1877,  appears  to  have 
been  the  last^'. 

Although  many  delegates  from  the  subordinate 
granges  helped  to  form  the  Illinois  State  Farmers' 
Association  and  took  part  largely  in  its  earlier  meetings, 
there  was  nevertheless,  a  continual  rivalry  and  even 
hostility  between  the  two  forms  of  organization  from 
the  beginning.  The  oflicers  of  the  State  Farmers' 
Association  attempted  to  keep  them  in  harmony,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the  State  looked 


-■^Prairie  Farmer,  XLTV.  36,  59.  100.  217.  21S.  220.  225.  409.  (Feb..- 
Dec.  1873);  Chicago  Trihinie,  1S73.  March  12,  p.  2,  March  22.  p.  4, 
May  10.  p.  2:  Appleion's  Annual  Cyclope'Iia.  1S73.  pp.  3G7-3G9;  111. 
State  Farmers'  Assn.  Proc.  II;  Flagg  in  Am.  Soc.  Sci.  Journal,  VI.  105. 
Uuly.  1874). 

^<^Praine  Fcv?,?cr.  XLV.  27.  120,  155.  161.  195.  275.  403.  (Jan.-Opc. 
1S74),  XLVI,  ;?.5.  (Jan.  3,  1S75):  Appk'ton's  Annual  Cyclopedia.  1875. 
p.  393. 
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upon  the  clubs  as  merely  steps  toward  tlie  formation  of 
granges  and  their  proselyting  zeal  often  caused  consider- 
able friction.  The  local  granges  soon  found  their  double 
allegiance  bringing  iheni  into  difficiilties,  for  the  State 
Grange  would  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  payment  of 
dues  by  the  subordinate  granges  to  the  State  Farmers' 
Association.  Morever  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry avowed  itself  to  be  a  non-political  organizalion, 
and  its  officers,  although  encouraging  the  members  to 
take  part  in  politics  as  individuals,  condemned  their 
participation  as  official  delegates  of  granges  in  the  parti- 
san politics  into  which  the  State  Farmers'  Association 
was  rapidly  drifting.  Although  the  inability  of  the  two 
systems  to  pull  together  undoubtedly  weakened  their 
etfectiveness  and  hastened  the  rapid  collapse  of  the 
whole  movement,  they  should,  nevertheless,  be  looked 
upon  as  merely  two  phases  of  the  same  general  "Farm- 
ers' Movement"  or  "Granger  Movement"  for  protective 
and  co-operative  organization"\ 

It  has  not  been  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
to  present  a  complete  account  of  the  "Farmers'  ]^[ove- 
ment"  of  the  seventies  in  Illinois.  To  set  forth  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  activities  which  resulted  from  this 
movement  would  carry  us  deep  into  such  inexhaustible 
subjects  as  railroad  regulation,  finaiicial  legislation,  and 
business  co-operation.  The  attempt  has  been  to  show 
how  the  demand  for  some  form  of  agricultural  organiza- 
tion produced  a  mushroom  crop  of  local  granges  and 
farmers'  clubs  united  in  the  State  Grange  and  the  State 
Farmers'  Association;  and  how  in  various  ways  these 
bodies  became  discredited,  lost  all  their  influence,  and 
in  many  cases,  passed  out  of  existence  before  the  end  of 
the  decade.  The  idea  of  agricultural  organization,  how- 
ever, survived  the  disasters  which  overtook  the  instru- 
ments by  which  it  had  endeavored  to  express  itself;  new 


^nw.  state  Farmers'  Assn.,  Proc,  II,  (Dec.  1S73);  Paine.  Granger 
Movemcntin  III.,  ]2-14;  Prairie  Farmer,  XLIV.  401-40:i.  (Dec.  19.  1S73), 
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orders  of  fanners  such  as  the  Alliance  and  the  T^Tieel 
made  their  appearance  in  the  State  early  in  the 
eighties^'^;  and  today  a  variety  of  means  are  offered  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State  who  wish  to  band  together  for 
the  advancement  of  their  common  interests. 


29  Dunning,  Farmers'  Alliance  History,  225-228,  240. 
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LINCOLN'S  DEFENSE  OF  DUFF  ARMSTRONG. 


By  J.  N.  Gridley. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  writer,  a  young  man,  and  a 
comparative  stranger  in  Beardsto^vn,  Illinois,  heard  a 
conversation  in  that  city  between  two  persons,  not  known 
to  him.  One  of  them,  whom  I  will  designate  as  Brown, 
was  telling  the  other  of  the  trial  of  Duff  Armstrong  in 
Beardstown  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Brown  said  tliat  he 
heard  the  trial ;  that  a  witness  for  the  People  testified 
that  the  prisoner  assaulted  the  deceased  at  10  o'clock 
at  night;  that  the  moon  was  directly  overhead,  and  it  - 
was  as  light  as  day;  that  he  stood  near  by,  and  saw 
Armstrong  strike  the  deceased  several  terrible  blows 
with  a  slung  shot.  Brown  said  tlie  State's  Attorney 
then  rested  his  case,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  the  day. 
That  niglit  Lincoln  went  to  a  drug  store  at  the  corner 
of  the  square  on  State  street  and  procured  a  number  of 
almanacs,  which  he  took  to  his  room,  and  with  them 
^Manufactured''  an  almanac  which  showed  there  u^as 
no  moon  on  the  night  of  the  assault;  this  ^'doctored" 
almanac  was  introduced  to  the  jury  and  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  Brown  said  that  Lincoln  was 
a  very  able  and  shrewd  lawyer,  thus  to  be  able  to  de- 
ceive the  court  and  jury  and  to  succeed  in  clearing  his 
client.  A  few  years  previous  to  this  conversation  \  had 
attended  political  meetings,  held  in  Michigan,  during  the 
campaign  of  1860,  and  heard  the  re])ublican  candidate 
spokenof  as  *'IIouest  Old  Abo,"  and  thongbit  if  the  * 
management  of  this  Armstrong  case  was  a  sjiocimon  of 
his  honesty,  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  appellation. 
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In  Barrett's  *^Life  of  Lincoln, '^  in  referring  to  this 
trial,  the  author,  after  describing  the  testimony  of  the 
prosecuting  witness  as  to  the  position  of  the  moon  says: 

^^At  this  point  Mr.  Lincoln  produced  an  almanac  which 
showed  that  at  the  time  referred  to  by  the  witness  there 
was  no  moon  at  all,  and  showed  it  to  the  jury.'' 

Herndon,  in  his  ''Life  of  Lincoln,"  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  this  trial,  says : 

'^Lincoln  floored  the  principal  prosecuting  witness,  who 
had  testified  positively  to  seeing  the  fatal  blow  struck  in 
the  moonlight,  by  showing  from  an  almanac  that  the 
moon  had  set." 

In  February  1909,  the  ladies  of  Beardstown,  Illinois, 
held  a  public  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  they  had  assigned  to  different  mem- 
bers of  their  club  subjects  upon  which  to  prepare  papers 
to  be  read  upon  the  anniversary  occasion.  To  ^Irs.  Dr. 
Schweer  was  assigned  the  task  of  writing  up  the  ''Arm- 
strong Trial."  This  lady  visited  Mr.  A.  P.  Armstrong, 
of  Ashland,  a  town  thirty  miles  distant  from  Beards- 
town — this  gentleman  was  a  brother  to  Duff  Armstrong. 
A.  P.  Armstrong  was  born  in  1840,  and  was  17  years  of 
age  when  his  brother  was  tried.  ]\[rs.  Schweer  relied 
upon  the  statements  of  this  brother  which  she  used  in 
the  preparation  of  her  very  well  written  paper,  from 
which  I  make  the  following  quotation: 

"A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Allen,  from  Petersburg,  was 
the  chief  witness  for  the  State,  and  whether  he  was  tlie 
one  who  really  killed  this  Metzker,  or  (as  some  thought, 
he  had  fallen  from  his  horse  in  a  drunken  stupor  and 
died  from  the  injuries  received),  we  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, Allen  was  sworn  in  as  chief  witness  for  the  State. 

**The  case  was  finally  brought  up  for  trial.  The  Arm- 
strongs had  taken  this  Allen  to  Virginia  and  had  him 
put  away  in  the  old  Virginia  house,  so  that  he  conld  not 
testify,  but  Lincoln  insisted  on  his  being  brought  into 
the  court  room. 
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''Collier,  of  Petersburg,  was  State's  Attorney.  He 
gave  Ills  testimony,  and  showed,  what  appeared  to  the 
audience,  a  strong  proof  of  murder.  Lincoln  cross-ex- 
amined very  little,  only  looking  up  aiid  ascertaining  a 
few  dates  and  places.  His  own  witnesses  were  to  show 
comparativeh"  good  moral  character  for  the  prisoner 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  murder.  Collier,  feeling  sure 
of  his  case,  made  but  a  short  and  formal  argument.  Then 
Lincoln  followed  for  the  defense.  He  began  calmly, 
slowly  and  carefully.  He  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
State's  evidence,  that  of  the  chief  witness,  Allen.  He 
follow^ed  up  first  one  discrepancy,  then  another,  and  then 
another;  finally  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  testimony  of 
the  chief  witness  where  he  had  sworn  positively  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  deliver  th^ 
fatal  blow  with  a  sling-shot.  Then  he  asked  a  cousin 
of  Armstrong,  Jake  Jones  by  name,  to  go  out  and  get 
him  an  almanac  at  the  nearest  store. 

^'Taking  this  almanac  Lincoln  showed  that  on  the 
night  sworn  to  and  the  hour  sworn  to,  the  moon  had  not 
risen,  proving  that  the  whole  of  this  testimony  was  a 
perjury." 

The  reader  of  this  part  of  the  account  would  naturally 
wonder  why  Allen  would  commit  perjury  in  order  to 
send  Duff  Armstrong  to  the  gallows,  when  he  had  agi'eed 
to  stay  away  at  the  instance  of  Armstrong's  friends.  A 
reluctant  witness,  who  is  brought  into  the  witness  box 
by  an  attachment,  is  not  likely  to  swear  falsely  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  party  that  dragged  him  into  court. 

Having  read  these  various  accounts,  and  having  heard 
from  nujnerous  persons  of  the  fraudulent  almanac,  and 
being  absolutely  unable  to  believe  tliat  Abraham  Lincola 
would  be  guilty  of  such  outrageous  conduct,  I  concluded 
to  look  into  the  matter,  late  as  it  was. 

I  first  directed  a  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  inquiring  the  position  of  tlie 
moon   in   this   latitude   and   longitude   on   the   night   of 
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August  29th,  1857,  when  the  assault  was  committed.    In 
rejDly  he  wrote  me  as  follows : 

''Urban A,  III.,  March  2,  1909. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Gridley, 

Virgiuia,  Illinois; 
'Dear  Sir: 

Answering  yours  of  Febr.  24,  the  moon  was  at  first 
quarter  Aug.  27,  1857,  at  9  A.  M.  On  the  night  of  Aug- 
ust 29  the  moon  was  two  days  and  a  half  past  first  quar- 
ter, and  crossed  the  meridian  at  7  iM  P.  M.  local  time. 
The  time  of  moonset,  was  within  15  minutes  of  midnight, 
but  to  give  this  closer,  I  would  have  to  know  the  exact 
locality  for  which  to  compute. 

Trusting  that  this  information  is  what  you  want,  I 
am,  Very  truly  yours, 

Joel  Stebbins, 

Director  Observatory.^' 

To  a  second  letter  I  received  the  following  reply: 

''Urban A,  III.,  March  29,  1909. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Gridley, 

Virginia,  Illinois ; 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  rather  busy  of  late  and  have  neglected 
answering  your  last  letter. 

I  computed  the  time  of  moonset  for  Longitude  90  de- 
grees west  of  Greenwich,  and  Latitude  40  degrees. 

For  August  29,  1857,  I  find  the  moonset  at  12  h  05  m., 
i.  e.  ^ve  minutes  after  midnight  of  August  29. 

You  understand  this  refers  to  the  disappearance .  of 
the  moon's  upj)er  edge  below  the  true  horizon. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  infomi  you  about  the  period 
called  the  'dr«rk  of  the  moon.'  It  may  have  an  exact 
meaning  but  I  cannot  find  the  term  used  in  any  of  the 
text-books,  or  in  any  standard  work.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  period  extends  from  last  quarter 
until  new  moon,  but  that  is  only  a  guess.  In  1857  there 
was  new  moon  on  August  19,  10  A.  M. ;  first  quarter 
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you  have,  full  moon  on  Sept.  3cl,  11  P.  M.  and  last  quar- 
ter on  Sept.  10,  5  P.  M. 

HoiDing  that  this  is  suitable  for  your  purpose,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joel  Stebbins, 

Director  Observatory.'* 

The  reader  can  now  see  that  if  an  almanac  was  ^intro 
duced  at  the  Armstrong  trial  that  showed  there  was  no 
moon  to  be  seen  at  10  P.  M.,  the  hour  all  tlie  witnesses 
agreed  the  assault  took  place,  that  the  Court  and  the 
jury  were  deceived. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  examined  the  record  to 
learn  whether  any  of  the  jurors  were  living,  who  might 
be  able  to  remember  the  details  of  the  trial.  1  found  the 
names  of  the  jurors  were  as  follows :  Horace  Hill,  Mil- 
ton Logan,  Nelson  Graves,  Charles  D.  Marcy,  John  T. 
IBrady,  Thornton  M.  Cole,  George  F.  Sielschott,  Samuel 
W.  Neely,  Matthew  Armstrong,  Benjamin  Eyre,  Jolm  M. 
Johnson,  and  Augustus  Hoyer. 

I  knew  two  of  these  jurors,  Milton  Logan  and  John  T. 
Brady,  both  of  whom  were  then  living,  and  to  them  I 
addressed  letters  of  inquiry.  I  received  no  answer  from 
Mr.  Logan,  and  learned  that  his  memory  had  wholly 
failed  him;;  he  died  in  Feb.  1910  at  his  home  in  Boone, 
Iowa,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  T.  Brady  in  1S64, 
when  he  was  visiting  his  friends  in  this  county  on  a 
furlough  from  his  regiment  in  the  Union  Army.  He  was 
then  a  citizen  of  Kansas ;  I  have  met  liim  frequently 
since  that  date,  and  last  summer  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  him  and  his  family  at  their  home  in  Poinona, 
California.  He  is  a  retired  capitalist,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  excellent  physical  health,  and  his  mental  powers  un- 
impaired. He  is  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  he  has  written  me  at  length,  of  lii"^  recol- 
lections of  the  AJTiistrong  trial,  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  fjie  reliability  of  his  information.    I  have  care- 


John  T.  Brady,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  jury  that  tried 
Duff  Armstrong  at  Beard stown,  111.,  May  7,  1858. 
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full}"  examined  the  record  of  the  trial,  have  written  to 
Judge  Lyman  Lacey,  of  Havana,  111.,  who,  witli  his  for- 
mer partner,  William  Walker,  also  represented  Duff 
Armstrong  in  this  trial;  I  also  have  interviewed  ^ir.  A. 
P.  Armstrong,  the  brother  before  mentioned,  and  believe 
that  I  have  learned  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  this  trial. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this 
trial;  but  in  order  to  state  the  facts,  and  to  correct  the 
wrong  impressions  that  have  been  made  with  the  various 
accounts  of  the  trial,  this  paper  has  been  prepared. 

In  August  1857,  a  religious  camp-meeting  was  held  in 
Mason  county,  Illinois,  at  a  grove  about  six  miles  north- 
east of  the  junction  of  Salt  Creek  with  Sangamon  Eiver, 
and  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  Mason  City.  Camp 
meetings  were  common  in  those  days,  as  country  churches 
were  then  few  and  far  between.  They  usually  continued 
for  ten  days  or  two  weeks;  the  tents  of  canvass,  or 
rough  sheds  of  lumber  were  built  on  the  circumference 
of  a  circle;  stands  four  feet  square  and  four  feet  high 
were  erected  within  the  circle,  constructed  of  posts  and 
covered  with  earth,  upon  which  bright  fires  were  kept 
burning  through  the  night,  attended  by  watchers,  who 
guarded  the  sleepers  from  the  attacks  of  outlaws,  who 
infested  this  country,  who  delighted  to  annoy  quiet 
people  whenever  they  had  the  slightest  opportunity. 
These  tough  characters  amused  themselves  by  running 
horses,  drinking  whiskey,  and  fighting.  This  camp  meet- 
ing was  due  to  close  on  Sunday,  August  30,  1857.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  August  29th  quite  a  number  of 
men  had  gathered  about  the  huckster's  wagons  that  were 
encamped  a  short  distance  (perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile) 
south  of  the  tents.  Among  these  men  was  Duff  Arm- 
strong, then  a  young  man  of  21  years,  who  owned  a  race 
horse  and  who  was  very  fond  of  running  it.  He  was  not 
a  vicious  man,  was  kind  hearted,  and  friendly,  but  fond 
of  whiskey,  as  most  young  men  of  those  days  in  that 
section  were.  He  had  been  indulging  in  drinking  on  that 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  had  also  boon  engaged  in  liorse 
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racing.  He  had  become  intoxicated,  and  early  in  the 
evening  was  lying  upon  a  bench  or  table  sleeping  off 
his  drunkenness.  About  seven  or  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 
James  P.  Metzker,  a  farmer,  who  lived  near  Petersburg 
in  Menard  county,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  the  Salt  Creek 
camp  ground,  arrived  on  the  scene.  Metzker  is  said  to 
have  been  quarrelsome  when  in  liquor,  and,  it  is  said, 
came  there  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  riding  a  horse. 
Seeing  Duft'  Armstrong  lying  on  the  bench  asleep,  he 
seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground; 
Armstrong  being  partially  drunk,  and  half  asleep 'and 
thoroughly  angered,  attacked  Aletzker,  and  a  fight  en- 
sued. The  character  of  this  attack  was  discussed  at  the 
trial,  and  will  be  commented  upon  later.  A.  P.  Arm- 
strong says  he  was  present  and  witnessed  the  affair, 
says  that  after  the  fight,  Metzker  and  his  brother  Duff 
shook  hands  and  drank  together,  and  soon  after  J.  H. 
Norris  and  Metzker  had  a  fight.  Metzker  mounted  his 
horse  and  started  homeward  at  a  late  hour,  an3,  it  is 
said,  fell  from  his  horse  one  or  more  times,  being  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  third  day  after  this 
trouble  Metzker  died  and  Norris  and  Armstrong  were 
arrested  for  murder,  and  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
citement of  the  people  over  the  aifair,  and  because  the 
Mason  county  jail  at  Havana,  111.,  was  rather  insecure, 
the  prisoners  were  taken  across  the  Illinois  river  into 
the  adjoining  county  of  Fulton,  and  incarcerated  in  the 
jail  at  Lewiston. 

At  the  October  term,  1857,  of  the  Mason  County  Cir- 
cuit, both  Norris  and  Armstrong  were  jointly  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  Metzker.  The  indictment  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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State  of  iJlinois, 

Mason  County. 

Of  the  October  Term  of  the  Mason 
Comity  Circuit  Court  iu  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

The  Grand  Jurors  chosen  selected  and  sworn  in  and 
for  the  County  of  Mason  aforesaid  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  upon 
their  oaths  present  that  James  H.  Norris  and  William 
Armstrong  late  of  the  County  of  Mason  and  State  of 
Illinois  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but 
being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  with 
force  and  arms  at  and  within  the  County  of  Mason  and 
State  of  Illinois,  in  and  upon  one  James  Preston  Metz- 
ker  in  the  peace  of  the  said  People  of  the  said  State  of 
Illinois  then  and  there  being,  unlawfully,  feloniously, 
willfully,  and  of  their  ilialice  aforethought  did  make  an 
assault.  And  the  said  James  H.  Norris  with  a  certain 
piece  of  wood  about  three  feet  long  which  he  the  said 
James  H.  Norris  in  his  right  hand  then  and  there  held 
the  said  James  Preston  Metzker  in  and  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  head  of  him  the  said  James  Preston  Metzker 
then  and  there  unlawfully,  feloniously,  willfully,  and  of 
his  malice  aforethought,  did  strike,  giving  to  the  said 
James  Preston  Metzker  then  and  there  with  the  stick  of 
wood  aforesaid  in  and  upon  the  said  back  part  of  the 
head  of  him  the  said  James  Preston  Metzker,  one  mortal 
bruise  and  the  said  William  Armstrong  with  a  certain 
hard  metallic  substance  called  a  slung-shot  which  he  the 
said  William  Armstrong  in  his  right  hand  then  and  there 
had  and  held,  the  said  James  Preston  ^Metzker,  in  and 
upon  the  right  eye  of  him  the  said  James  Preston  Metz- 
ker then  and  there  unlawfully,  feloniously,  willfully  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought  did  strike,  giving  to  the  said 
James  Preston  Metzker  then  and  there  with  a  slung-sliot 
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aforesaid  in  and  upon  the  said  right  eye  of  him  the  said 
Jaroes  Preston  Metzker  one  other  mortal  bruise,  of  which 
said  mortal  bruises  the  said  James  Preston  Metzker  from 
the  said  29th.  dny  of  August  in  tlie  year  aforesaid  until 
the  1st  day  of  September  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  the 
County  of  Mason  and  State  of  Illinois  aforesaid  did 
languish,  and  languishing  did  live  on  which  said  first 
day  of  September  in  the  year  aforesaid  the  said  James 
Preston  Metzker  in  the  County  and  State  aforesaid  of 
the  said  mortal  bruises  died;  and  so  the  jurors 
aforesaid  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid  do  say  that  the  said 
James  H.  Norris  and  William  Armstrong  the  said  James 
Preston  Metzker  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  unlaw- 
fully, feloniously,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought  did 
kill  and  murder  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided  and  against  the  Peace 
and  dignity  of  the  same  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

And  the  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  aforesaid  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid  do 
further  present  James  H.  Norris  and  William  Arm- 
strong late  of  the  County  of  ]\Iason  and  State  of  Illinois 
not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  but  being 
moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  fifty-seven  witli  force  and 
arms  at  and  within  the  County  of  Mason  and  State  of 
Illinois  in  and  upon  one  James  Pieston  Metzker  in  the 
Peace  of  the  said  People  of  the  said  State  of  Illinois  then 
and  there  being  unlawfully  feloniously,  and  willfully  and 
of  their  malice  aforetliought  did  make  an  assault;  and 
that  the  said  James  H.  Norris  and  William  Armstrong 
with  a  certain  hard  metallic  sulistance  commonly  called 
a  slung-shot  which  tliey  the  said  James  II.  Xorris  and 
William  Armstrong  in  both  their  right  hands  then  and 
there  had  and  held,  the  said  James  Prestou  ^[etzker  in 
and  upon  the  right  eye  of  him  the  said  James  Preston 
Metzker  then  and  there  unlawfully,  feloniously,  willfully 
and  of  tiieir  malice  aforetliought  did  strike,  beat  and 
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bruise,  giving  to  the  said  James  Preston  Metzker  then 
and  there  ^\ith  the  slnng-shot  aforesaid  by  striking,  beat- 
ing and  bruising  the  said  James  Preston  Metzker  in  and 
upon  the  right  eye  of  him  the  said  James  Pre'ston  Metz- 
ker one  other  mortal  bruise  of  which  said  mortal  bruise 
the  said  James  Preston  Metzker  from  the  said  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  aforesaid  until  the 
first  day  of  September  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  the 
County  of  Mason  and  State  of  Illinois  aforesaid  did  lan- 
guish, and  languishing  did  live  on  which  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  year  aforesaid  the  said  James  Preston 
Metzker  in  the  county  and  State  aforesaid  of  the  said 
mortal  bruise  died.  And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid  upon 
their  oaths  aforesaid  do  say  that  the  said  James  H,  Xor- 
ris  and  William  Armstrong  the  said  James  Preston 
Metzker  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  unlawfully,  felon- 
iously, willfully  and  of  their  malice  aforethought  did 
kill  and  murder  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided  and  against  the  Peace  and 
Dignity  of  the  same  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

And  the  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  oaths 
aforesaid  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  People 
aforesaid  do  further  present  James  H.  Norris  and  Wil- 
liam Armstrong  late  of  the  County  of  Mason  and  State 
of  Illinois  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but  being 
moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil  with 
force  and  arms  at  and  within  the  County  of  Mason  and 
State  of  Illinois  in  and  upon  the  said  James  Preston 
Metzker  in  the  Peace  of  the  People  of  the  said  Stato  of 
Illinois  then  and  there  being,  unlawfully,  feloniously, 
willfully  and  of  their  malice  aforethought  did  make  an 
assault;  and  that  the  said  James  H  Norris  and  William 
Armstrong  with  a  certain  stick  of  wood  three  feet  long 
and  of  the  diameter  of  two  inches  which  they  the  said 
James  H  Norris  and  William  Armstrong  in  their  right 
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hands  then  and  there  had  and  held  the  said  James  Pres- 
ton Metzker  in  and  upon  the  back  side  of  the  head  of  him 
the  said  James  Preston  Metzker  then  and  there  felon- 
iously, willfully,  unlawfully,  and  of  their  malice  afore- 
thought did  strike,  beat  and  bruise,  giving  to  the  said 
James  Preston  Metzker  then  and  there  with  a  stick  of 
wood  aforesaid  in  and  upon  the  said  back  side  of  tlie  head 
of  him  the  said  James  Preston  Metzker  one  other  mortal 
bruise  of  which  said  mortal  bruise  the  said  James  Pres- 
ton Metzker  on  the  said  twenty-ninth  day  of  August  in 
the  year  aforesaid  until  the  first  day  of  September  in  the 
year  aforesaid  at  the  County  and  State  aforesaid  did 
languish  and  languishing  did  live  on  which  said  tirst  day 
of  September  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  the  County  and 
State  aforesaid  of  the  said  mortal  bruise  died;  and  so  the 
Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid  do  say  that 
the  said  James  H.  Norris  and  William  Armstrong  the^ 
said  James  Preston  Metzker  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, unlawfully  feloniously,  willfully,  and  of  their  malice 
aforethought  did  kill  and  murder;  contrary  to  the  form 
of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided  and 
against  the  Peace  and  Dignity  of  the  same  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Hugh  Fullerton, 

States  Attorney. 
Filed  November  5th  1857. 

Witnesses:  Grigsby  Z.  Metzker,  Charles  Allen,  James 
P.  Walker,  William  M.  Ilall,  Joseph  A.  Douglas.  AVilliam 
Douglas,  B.  F.  Stephenson,  Hamilton  Rogers,  \\Hliam 
Killion,  Joseph  Speltz  and  William  ITaines. 

Not  bailable:   James  Harriott. 

The  defendant  Norris,  had,  before  that  time,  killed  a 
man  named  Thornsbury,  and  had  been  indicted  for  his 
mnj'der,  but  was  cleared  on  a  plea  of  self  defense:  ])er- 
haps,  on  account  of  this  record,  he  labored  under  a  dis- 
advantage; he  stated  to  the  court,  that  he  was  unablo  to 
employ  counsel,  and  tlie  judge  (James  Harriott)  ap- 
j)ointed   William  Walker,   who  was   the   senior  partner 
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of  Lj^man  Lacey,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  some  26 
years,  to  defend  Norris.  In  the  meantime,  Dil worth  and 
Campbell,  attorneys  of  the  Mason  County  bar,  had  ap- 
plied for  a  change  of  venue  from  Mason  County,  Arm- 
strong having  made  affidavit. that  the  people  of  that 
County  were  so  prejudiced  against  him,  that  he  could 
not  have  a  fair  trial  Judge  Harriott  ordered  the  venue 
changed  to  Cass  County,  which  is  in  the  same  Circuit 
and  adjoined  Mason  County  on  the  south.  Walker  and 
Dilworth  and  Campbell  defended  Norris,  and  Hugh 
Fullerton,  the  State's  Attorney  of  the  Circuit  prosecuted 
him.  The  jury  found  Norris  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  Penitentiary  for  the  term  of  eight  years. 

While  Dutf  Armstrong  was  lying  in  the  Fulton  county 
jail,  his  father  Jack  Armstrong  died;  on  his  death  bed 
he  advised  his  wife,  Hannah  Armstrong,  to  save  Duff  if 
she  could,  if  she  had  to  give  up  her  little  farm  of  forty 
acres.  She  employed  Walker  and  Lacey  to  look  after 
Duff's  defense  at  Havana. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Mason  County  Circuit 
Court,  the  Mason  County  sheriff,  started  to  the  state 
penitentiary,  then  at  Alton,  Illinois;  by  steam  boat  down 
the  Illinois  river  from  Havana  to  Alton;  as  Beardstown 
was  on  the  route,  the  sheriff  handcuffed  Norris  and 
Armstrong  together  and  began  the  journey.  Wliile  on 
the  way,  Norris  urged  Armstrong  to  walk  about  the  boat 
with  him,  but  Armstrong  complained  of  weariness,  and 
kept  his  seat.  He  afterwards  explained  to  his  friends 
that  he  feared  Norris  might  attempt  to  escape,  and  drag 
him  overboard.  Arriving  at  Beardstown,  the  two  men 
were  separated,  and  Duff  Armstrong  was  locked  up  in 
the  Cass  county  jail,  in  that  city. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Hannah  Armstrong  was  advised 
to  secure  the  services  of  her  old  friend  Abraham  Tiincoln. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Hobson,  of  Lake  City,  Iowa,  in  1909  pub- 
lished an  interesting  little  book  entitled,  ''Footprints  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.''  This  work  was  published  by  The 
Otterbein  Press  of  Dayton,  Ohio.      This    author   states 
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that  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Armstrong  as 
follows : 

Springfield,  Ohio,  [?]  September  18, 

''Dear  Mrs.  Armstrong:— I  have  just  heard  of  your 
deep  afBiction,  and  the  arrert  of  your  son  for  murder. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  he  can  be  guilty  of  the  crime 
alleged  against  him.  It  does  not  seera  possible.  I  am 
anxious  that  he  should  have  a  fair  trial,  at  any  rate;  and 
gratitude  for  your  long  continued  kindness  to  me  in  ad- 
verse circumstances  prompts  me  to  olfer  my  humble  ser- 
vices gratuitously  in  his  behalf.  It  will  afford  me  an 
opportunity  to  requite,  in  a  small  degree,  the  lavors  I 
received  at  your  hand,  and  that  of  your  lamented  hus- 
band, when  your  roof  afforded  me  grateful  shelter  with- 
out money  and  without  price. 

Yours  truly, 

Abraham  Lincoln.*' 
In  August,  1831,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  youth  of  22 
years,  made  his  appearance  in  New  Salem,  Menard 
county,  Illinois,  a  small  settlement  on  the  Sangamon 
river,  a  few  miles  above  Petersburg,  Illinois.  He  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  by  a  man  named  Offut,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  store.  Offut  very  soon  became  a  wann 
friend  of  his  young  clerk.  He  boasted  that  Lincoln  could 
outrun,  whip,  or  throw  down  any  man  in  Sangamon 
county.  (Menard  was  then  a  part  of  Sangamon.)  A 
quotation  from  ''Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln  reads  thus: 
''In  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  (of  New  Salem), 
or  rather  a  few  miles  to  the  southwest,  lay  a  strip  of 
timber  called  Clary's  Grove.  The  boys  who  lived  there 
were  a  terror  to  the  entire  region  — seemingly  a  necessary 
product  of  frontier  civilization.  They  were  friendly  anvi 
good  uatured:  they  could  trench  a  ]iond,  dig  a  bog.  build 
a  house;  they  could  prav  and  fight,  make  a  village  or 
create  a  state.  They  would  do  almost  anything  for  sport 
or  fun,  love  or  necessity.  Though  rude  and  rough, 
though  lifers  forces  ran  oyer  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  foam- 
ing and  sparkling  in  pure  deviltry's  sake,  yet  place  Ix?- 
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fore  them  a  poor  man  wlio  needed  their  aid,  a  lame  or  sick 
man,  a  defenseless  woman,  a  Tridow,  they  melted  into 
sympathy  and  charity  at  once.  They  gave  all  they  had, 
and  willingly  toiled  or  played  cards  for  more.  Though 
there  never  was  under  the  sun  a  more  generous  parcel  of 
rowdies,  a  stranger  ^s  introduction  was  likely  to  be  the 
most  unpleasant  part  of  his  acquaintance  with  them. 
They  conceded  leadership  to  one  Jack  Armstrong,  a 
hardy,  strong,  and  well-develoj^ed  specimen  of  physical 
manhood,  and  under  him  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
*^ cleaning  out"  New  Salem  whenever  his  order  went 
forth  to  do  so.  Offut  and  ^^BilP'  Clary- the  latter  skep- 
tical of  Lincoln's,  strength  and  agility— ended  a  heated 
discussion  in  the  store  one  day  over  the  new  clerk's 
ability  to  meet  the  tactics  of  Clary's  Grove,  by  a  bet  of 
ten  dollars  that  Jack  Armstrong  was,  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  '^a  better  man  than  Lincoln."  The  new  clerk 
strongly  opposed  this  sort  of  an  introduction,  but  after 
much  entreaty  from  Offut,  at  last  consented  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  social  lions  of  the  town  in  this  unusual  way. 
He  was  now  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and  weighed,  as 
his  friend  and  confidant,  AVilliam  Green,  tells  us  with 
impressive  precision,  ^'two  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds."  The  gi'eat  contest  was  to  be  a  friendly  one  and 
fairly  conducted.  All  New  Salem  adjourned  to  the  scene 
of  the  wrestle.  Money,  whiskey,  knives  and  all  manner 
of  property  were  staked  on  the  result.  It  is  imnecessary 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  encounter.  Eveiy  one  knows 
how  it  ended;  how  at  last  the  tall  and  angular  rail- 
splitter,  enraged  at  the  suspicion  of  foul  tactics,  and 
profiting  by  his  height  and  the  length  of  his  arms,  fairly 
lifted  the  great  bully  by  the  throat  and  shook  him  like  a 
rag;  how  by  this  act  he  established  himself  solidly  in 
the  esteem  of  all  New  Salem,  and  secured  the  respectful 
admiration  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had  so  thoroughly 
vanquished.  From  this  time  forward  Jack  Armstrong, 
his  wife  Hannah,  and  all  the  other  Armstrongs  became 
his  warm  and  trusted  friends.     None  stood  readier  than 
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they  to  rally  to  his  support,  none  more  willing  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  Lincoln  appreciated  their  friendship 
and  support,  and  in  after  years  proved  his  gratitude  by 
saving  one  member  of  the  family  from  the  gallows/' 

Shortly  after  the  above  encounter,  Lincoln  became  a 
member  of  the  Armstrong  family.  The  family  then 
lived  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Petersburg,  ]\Ienard 
county,  tAvo  or  three  miles  from  the  Sangamon  river, 
near  Concord  church.  Here  the  future  president  made 
rails,  studied  surveying,  and  helped  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  with  their  work.  Mrs.  Armstrong  would 
often  tell  of  having  ''foxed"  Lincoln's  trousers  with 
deer  skin,  so  they  would  better  sustain  the  rough  usage 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  his  surveying  trips, 
through  tall  prairie  grass,  timber  and  brush,  which  he 
travelled  through  in  establishing  the  lines  of  the  lands 
of  the  early  settlers. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  drove  all  the  way  to  Springfield  to 
consult  Mr.  Lincoln,  hoping  he  might  be  able  to  secure 
the  release  of  her  son  before  his  trial. 

Mr.  Lincoln  attended  the  November  Term  of  the  Cass 
Circuit  court  in  order  to  get  his  client  admitted  to  bail. 
The  result  of  this  effort  is  shown  by  the  following  tran- 
script of  the  record  of  the  court : 

November  19,  1857.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
vs.  William  Armstrong;  Venue  from  ]\[ason  County. 

And  now  on  this  day  come  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  by  their  attorney,  Hugh  FuUerton,  Esquire,  and 
the  prisoner  AVilliam  Armstrong,  who  is  brought  here  to 
the  Bar  in  proper  person.  A  motion  is  made  by  the 
prisoner,  to  admit  him  to  Bail.  AMiereupon  a  motion 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  People  for  a  continuance 
until  the  next  Term  of  this  Court,  which,  after  due  de* 
liberation  by  the  Court,  was  granted,  and  the  motion  to 
admit  to  Bail,  was  overruled. 

Mr.  Lircoln  then  told  DutY  that  he  must  remain  in  jail 
until  the  next  spring,  and  then  he  wouM  come  down  and 
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get  him  out.  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  present  at  this  time. 
An  old  school  teacher,  who  was  confined  in  the  same  jail 
for  larceny,  proposed  to  Duff's  mother,  that  if  she  would 
buy  liim  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  some  books,  he  would 
teach  her  son  to  read  during  the  long  hours' that  were 
to  come,  before  the  advent  of  spring;  the  mother  gladly 
did  this,  and  Duff  emerged  from  the  jail  the  following 
^lay,  very  thin  and  pale,  but  his  education  had  been  much 
improved. 

The  May  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cass  coimjty  con- 
vened on  Monday  the  3d  instant;  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived 
on  Thursday  the  6th,  and  found  that  the  most  important 
witness  for  the  People,  Charles  Allen,  had  not  arrived, 
and  that  an  attachment  had  been  issued  for  him.  He 
inquired  of  the  friends  of  Armstrong  what  they  knew 
of  Allen,  and  was  told  that  Allen  had  agreed  with  them 
to  remain  at  the  hotel  at  Virginia,  13  miles  away,  pro- 
vided his  expenses  were  paid,  and  in  case  they  wanted 
him  present,  he  would  come  if  they  would  come  after 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  explained  to  them  that  if  Allen 
did  not  appear,  he  having  been  summoned  to  come,  the 
case  would  be  continued,  and  Duff  would  remain  in  jail 
for  six  months  to  come.  Two  cousins  of  Duff  hitched 
up  the  team  to  their  wagon  and  drove  off  to  Virginia 
and  brought  Allen  into  Beardstown  that  night,  and  on 
Friday  the  7th  instant,  the  trial  began.  The  case  was 
prosecuted  by  Hugh  Fullerton,  the  State's  Attorney, 
assisted  by  an  attorney  named  Collier,  from  Petersburg, 
who  had  been  employed  by  a  brother  of  j\[etzker,  the  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Lincoln  was  assisted  by  William  Walker, 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Walker  &  Lacey,  of 
Havana,  Illinois. 

I  will  allow  Mr.  Brady,  the  only  juror  now  living,  who 
tried  this  case,  to  describe  the  trial  in  his  own  way: 

^^The  prosecuting  witness,  Allen,  testified  in  the  trial 
that  the  reason  he  could  see  a  slung-shot  that  Armstrong 
had  in  his  hand,  with  which  lie  struck  "Nfetzker,  was  that 
the  moon  was  shining  very  bright,  about  where  the  sun 
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would  be,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  very  particular  to  have  him  repeat  himself  a  dozen 
or  more  times  during  the  trial  about  where  the  moon 
was  located,  and  my  recollection  is  now,  that  the  almanac 
was  not  introduced  until  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  that  part 
of  Allen's  testimony  telling  the  Court  where  tlie  moon 
was  located.  Air.  Lincoln  was  very  careful  not  to  cross 
Mr.  Allen  in  anything,  and  when  Allen  lacked  words  to 
express  himself,  Lincoln  loaned  them  to  him.  Allen  was 
the  only  witness  for  the  State,  and  there  were  eight  or 
ten  witnesses  for  the  defense,  and  they  all  swore  tliat 
Armstrong  struck  ]\Ietzker  with  his  fist,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  jury  thought  Allen  was  telling  the  truth.  I 
know  that  he  impressed  me  that  way,  but  his  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  moon  was  so  far  from  the  facts  that 
it  destroyed  his  evidence  with  the  jury.  The  almanac 
that  was  produced  was  examined  closely  by  the  Court, 
and  the  attorneys  for  the  State,  and  the  almanac  showed 
that  the  moon  at  that  time  was  going  out  of  sight;  set- 
ting; and  the  almanac  was  allowed  to  be  used  as  evidence 
by  Judge  Harriott. 

There  has  never  been  a  question  in  my  mind  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  almanac,  that  it  was  an  up  to  date 
almanac;  this  I  ain  sure  of,  as  it  was  passed  up  to  the 
Judge,  jury  and  lawyers,  who  all  examined  it  closely,  and 
the  State's  Attorney  said  'Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are  mistaken, 
the  moon  was  just  coming  up  instead  of  going  down  at 
that  time'  and  ]\[r.  Lincoln  retorted:  ^It  serves  my  pur- 
pose just  as  well,  ji.ist  coming  up,  or  just  going  down,  as 
you  admit  it  was  not  over  head  as  Air.  Allen  swore  it 
was.'  As  to  the  qtiestion  of  the  validity  of  the  almanac, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  loiig  and  honorable  life  is  a  distinct  re- 
futation of  any  sucli  dishonorable  action  on  his  part. 
My  recollection  of  Mv.  Lincoln's  ap])earance  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  juvry  is  very  vivi'1.  The  day  was  warm  and 
sultry,  and,  as  he  rose  to  make  his  closing  argument  lie 
removed  liis  coat,  vest,  and  later,  his  'stock,'  the  old 
fashioned  necktie  worn  by  m.en  in  those  days.     His  sus- 
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penders  were  home-made  knitted  ones,  and  finally,  as  he 
warmed  up  to  his  subject,  one  of  them  slipped  from  his 
shoulder,  and  he  let  it  fall  to  his  side,  where  it  remained 
until  he  had  finished  speaking.  In  this  'backwoodsy' 
appearance  he  was  about  as  homely,  and  awkward  ap- 
pearing person  as  could  be  imagined;  but  all  this  was 
forgotten  in  listening  to  his  fiery  eloquence,  his  masterly 
argument,  his  tender  and  pathetic  pleading  for  the  life  of 
the  son  of  his  old  benefactor.  Tears  were  plentifully 
shed  by  every  one  present;  the  mother  of  Duff  Arm- 
strong, who  was  present,  wore  a  huge  sun-bonnet,  her 
face  was  scarcely  visible,  but  her  feelings  were  plainly 
showm  by  her  sobs. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  court  room  to  pass  into  the 
jury  room,  I  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  tell  Mrs.  Armstrong  that 
her  boy  would  be  cleared  before  sundown,  which  proved 
to  be  true.  We  were  out  less  than  an  hour;  only  one 
ballot  was  taken,  and  that  was  unanimous  for  acquittal. 
After  we  rendered  our  verdict,  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands 
with  Duff  Armstrong  and  then  led  him  to  his  mother 
and  gave  him  a  short  lecture  on  making  a  man  of  him- 
self and  being  a  comfort  to  his  mother,  telling  him  to 
care  for  her  and  try  to  make  as  good  a  man  as  his  father 
had  been. ' ' 

Hon.  J.  Henry  Shaw,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  practiced 
his  profession  in  Cass  county  for  many  years,  in  writing 
an  account  of  this  trial  said : 

**He  told  the  jury,  of  his  once  being  a  poor,  friendless 
boy;  that  Armstrong's  parents  took  him  into  tlicir  house, 
fed  and  clothed  him,  and  gave  him  a  home.  Tliere  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  spoke.  The  sight  of  his  tall, 
quivering  frame,  and  the  particulars  of  the  story  he  so 
pathetically  told,  moved  the  jury  to  tears  also,  and  they 
forgot  the  guilt  of  the  defendant,  in  their  admiration  of 
his  advocate.  It  was  the  most  touching  scene  I  ever 
witnessed. '^ 


*  Only  two  instructions  wore  given  to  the  jury  in  bohalf  of  th^  de- 
fendant, and  these  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  A  fac  simile 
of  them  appears  in  this  paper. 
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The  actual  facts  relative  to  the  killing  of  Metzker  are 
doubtless  disclosed  by  these  recitals  in  the  letters  to  me 
of  Mr.  Brady,  which  are  as  follows : 

''One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Duff  Armstrong  case 
was  Yvlll  AVatkins,  whose  father  lived  near  Petersburg, 
in  Menard  county.  About  two  months  after  the  Arm- 
strong trial,  T.  B.  Collins  and  myself  were  in  the  Wat- 
kins  neighborhood  buying  cattle;  ]\[r.  AVatkins  sent  his 
son  Will  with  ns,  to  help  look  up  cattle.  I  recognized 
him  as  being  the  witness  that  ^Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  prove 
that  Duff  Armstrong  did  not  have  the  sling-sliot  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  crial,  in  his  possession.  It  naturally 
followed  that  we  talked  of  the  trial.  AVill  Watkins  told 
me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Springfield; 
he  questioned  him  about  the  sling  shot,  and  asked  how 
it  happened  to  be  lost,  and  then  found  near  the  spot 
where  ;^[etzker  was  killed.  He  said  he  told  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  when  he  laid  down  that  night  under  the  wagon  to 
go  to  sleep,  that  he  laid  the  sling  shot  upon  the  reach  of 
the  wagon,  and  in  the  morning,  forgot  to  get  it,  and  when 
the  wagon  was  driven  away,  it  dropped  off  at  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  Watkins  said  that  he  told  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that  he  (Lincoln)  did  not  w-mt  to  use  him  (Wat- 
kins) as  a  witness,  as  he  knew  too  nuich,  and  he  began 
to  tell  Lincoln  what  he  knew,  and  Air.  Lincoln  would  not 
allow  him  to  tell  him  anything  and  said  to  Watkins: 
*A11  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Did  you  make  that  sling- 
shot? and  did  Dutf  Armstrong  ever  have  it  in  his  po- 
sesion?'  Watkins  said  he  replied:  'On  cross-examina- 
tion they  may  make  me  tell  things  I  do  not  want  to  telT 
and  Mr,  Lincoln  assured  him  he  would  see  to  it  tliat  he 
was  not  questioned  about  anything  but  the  slung-shot. 
Watkins  told  me  that  Duff  Annstrong  killed  Aret:'.ker  br 
striking  him  in  the  eye  with  an  old  fashioned  wagon 
hammer  and  that  he  saw  him  do  it.  Watkins  said  that 
Douglass  and  all  the  other  eight  or  ton  witnesses  for 
Armstrong  who  swore  that  Armstrong  liit  Metzkor  with 
his  fist,  all  swore  to  a  lie  and  they  knew  it,  as  tliey  all 
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knew  he  hit  him  with  a  wagon  hammer.  During  the  trial 
Allen  testified  that  Duff  Armstrong  hit  Metzker  with  a 
sling-shot  and  I  felt  he  was  telling  the  truth  until  ^fr. 
Lincoln  proved  by  the  almanac  tliat  Allen  was  so  badly 
mistaken  about  it  being  a  bright  moonlight  night;  then 
Allen's  whole  testimony  was  discredited." 

To  arrive  at  a  sensible  conclusion  in  this  matter,  I  will 
re-capitulate  the  facts: 

Metzker  was  engaged  in  a  personal  conflict,  with  at 
least  two  opponents,  about  ten  o'clock  of  the  iiiglit  of 
August  29th,  he  died  on  the  third  day  thereafter.  A.  P. 
Armstrong,  then  17  years  of  age,  who  was  present  at  the 
scene  of  the  encounter,  and  who  attended  the  trial  says 
tiaat  at  the  time  Metzker  dragged  his  brother  Duff  off 
the  bench  or  table,  he  spit  in  his  face;  that  Duff  was 
under  the  influence  of  whiskey;  that  Metzker  was  a  large 
and  powerful  man,  and  Duff  was  one  of  twins,  weighed 
about  140  pounds  and  not  nearly  so  strong  as  ]\tetzker; 
that  Allen  in  describing  the  encounter  in  court,  illus- 
trated the  manner  in  which  Duif  delivered  his  blows, 
which  A.  P.  Armstrong  in  my  interview  with  him  re- 
peated to  me,  by  raising  his  right  hand  as  high  as  his 
face  and  striking  an  "over-hand"  blow.  Allen  was  not 
hostile  to  the  Armstrong  people,  as  he  agreed  with  them 
to  stay  away  from  the  trial;  I  have  examined  (he  records, 
and  find  that  the  State's  Att'y  caused  an  attachment  to 
issue  for  him  on  May  6th,  which  was  returned  served  into 
open  court  on  the  next  day.  Mr.  Brady  states  that  Allen 
impressed  him,  and  the  other  members  of  the  jury,  as  a 
truthful  witness.  Had  he  not  made  the  mistalre  of  his 
location  of  the  position  of  the  moon,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  eloquence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  have 
saved  his  client  from  punishment.  The  files  in  the  case 
show,  that  15  witnesses  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant; and  it  is  very  likely  that  '^ eight  or  ten"  of  them 
testified,  as  Will  Watkins  related  to  ^Ir.  Brady  a  few 
weeks  after  the  trial.     A  cousin  of  Will  Watkins  who 
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lives  in  my  city,  tells  me  that  he  died  several  years  since 
at  his  home  in  Menard 'county. 

Hannah  Armstrong  married  Samuel  Wilcox,  and 
moved  to  Iowa,  where  she  died  August  15,  1890,  at  the 
age  of  79  years. 

Duff,  and  three  of  his  brothers  enlisted  in  the  civil  war; 
about  1862,  Duff  was  sick  in  an  army  hospital  in  tlie  east; 
his  mother  wrote  the  President,  telling  him  of  the  'ser- 
ious illness  of  her  son,  and  asking  him  to, send  him  home; 
Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  sent  an  order  for  his  discharge, 
and  Duff  returned  to  his  mother,  who  nursed  him  back 
to  health.  He  lived  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  and 
died  in  this  county,  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1899,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years. 
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ANOTHER   APPEAL  TO  THE   HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  AND  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 


Objects  fob  Our  Collection  Desired  by  the  Illinois 
State  Historic.vl  Library  and  Society. 


{Members  please  Read  this  Circular  Letter,) 

Books  and  pamphlets  on  American  History',  Biography, 
and  Genealogy,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  West; 
works  on  Indian  Tribes,  and  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology ;  Eeports  of  Societies  and  Institutions  of  every 
kind,  Educational,  Economic,  Social,  Political,  Co-opera- 
tive, Fraternal,  Statistical,  Industrial,  Charitable ;  Scien- 
tific Publications  of  States  or  Societies;  Books  or  Pam- 
phlets relating  to  the  Great  Eebelliou,  and  the  wars  with 
the  Indians;  privately  printed  Works;  Newspapers; 
Maps  and  Charts;  Engravings;  Photographs;  Auto- 
graphs; Coins;  Antiquities;  Encyclopedias;  Dictionaries, 
and  Bibliographical  Works.    Especially  do  we  desire 

EVERYTHING  RELATING  TO  ILLINOIS. 

L  Every  book  or  pamphlet  on  any  subject  relating  to 
Illinois,  or  any  part  of  it;  also  eveiy  lx)ok  or  pamphlet 
written  by  an  Illinois  citizen,  whether  published  in  Illinois 
or  elsewhere;  Materials  for  Illinois  History';  Old  Letters, 
Journals. 

2.  Manuscripts;  Narratives  of  the  Pioneers  of  Illi- 
nois; Original  Papers  on  the  Early  History  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  Territory;  Adventures  and  Conflicts  during 
the  early  settlement,  tlie  Indian  troubles,  or  the  late  Re- 
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bellion;  Biographies  of  the  Pioneers,  prominent  citizens 
and  public  men  of  every  County  either  living  or  deceased, 
together  with  their  portraits  and  autographs;  a  sketch 
of  the  settlement  of  every  Township,  Tillage,  and  Neigh- 
borhood in  the  State,  with  the  names  of  the  first  settlers. 
We  solicit  articles  on  every  subject  connected  with  Illi- 
nois History. 

3.  City  Ordinances,  proceedings  of  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil; Eeports  of  Committees  of  Council; , Pamphlets  or 
Papers  of  any  kind  printed  by  authority  of  the  City;  Re- 
ports of  Boards  of  Trade;  Maps  of  cities  and  Plats  of 
town  sites  or  of  additions  thereto. 

4.  Pamphlets  of  all  kinds;  Annual  Eeports  of  Socie- 
ties; Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  in  the  State; 
Minutes  of  Church  Conventions,  Synods,  or  other  Eccle- 
siastical Bodies  of  Illinois;  Political  Addresses;  Rail- 
road Reports ;  all  such,  whether  published  in  pamphlet  or 
newspaper. 

5.  Catalogues  and  reports  of  Colleges  and  other  In- 
stitutions of  Learning;  Annual  or  other  Reports  of 
School  Boards,  School  Superintendents,  and  School  Com- 
mittees; Educational  Pamphlets,  Programs  and  Papers 
of  every  kind,  no  matter  how  small  or  apparently  unim- 
portant. 

6.  Copies  of  the  earlier  Laws,  Journals  and  Reports 
of  our  Territorial  and  State  Legislatures;  earlier  Govern- 
ors' Alessages  and  Reports  of  State  Officers.  Reports 
of  State  Charitable  and  other  State  Institutions. 

7.  Files  of  Illinois  Newspapers  and  Magazines, 
especially  complete  volumes  of  ])ast  years,  or  single  num- 
bers even.  Publishers  are  earnestly  requested  to  con- 
tribute their  publications  reguhirly,  all  of  which  will  be 
carefully  preserved  and  bound. 

8.  Maps  of  the  State,  or  of  Counties  or  Townships, 
of  any  date;  Views  and  Engravings  of  buildings  or  his- 
toric places;  Drawings  or  Photographs  of  scenery; 
Paintings;  Portraits,  etc.,  connected  with  Illinois  History. 
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9.  Curiosities  of  all  kinds;  Coins,  Medals;  Paintings; 
Portraits;  Engravings;  Statuary;  AVar  Relics,  Auto- 
graph Letters  of  distinguished  persons,  etc. 

10.  Facts  illustrative  of  our  Indian  Tribes— their 
History,  Characteristics,  Religion,  etc.;  Sketches  of 
prominent  Chiefs,  Orators  and  Warriors,  together  with 
contributions  of  Indian  Weapons,  Costumes,  (3rnaments, 
Curosities,  and  Implements;  also  Stone  Axes,  Spears, 
Arrow  Heads,  Pottery  or  other  relics. 

In  brief,  ever>^thing  that  by  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion, can  illustrate  the  history  of  Illinois,  its  early  settle- 
ment, its  progress,  or  present  condition.  All  will  be  of 
interest  to  succeeding  generations.  Contributions  will 
be  credited  to  the  donors  in  the  published  reports  of  the 
Library  and  Society,  and  will  be  carefully  preserved  in 
the  State  house  as  the  property  of  the  State,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  people  for  all  time. 

Communications  or  gifts  may  be  addressed  to  the  Lib- 
rarian and  Secretary. 

Jessie  Palmer  Weber, 

Springfield,  HI. 
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LETTER  OF  GOVERNOR  A.  C.  FRENCH  TO  PRO- 
FESSOR J.  B.  TURNER  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
AFFAIRS  FOR  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR     ' 
THE  INSANE. 


(Original  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.) 

Springfield  Nov  16,  1850 
My  dear  Sir. 
Since  my  return  after  an  absence  of  some  4  or  5  weeks 
my  time  has  been  wholly  employed  in  urgent  business 
which  accumulated  during  absence.  I  hope  this  will 
be  taken  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  not  answering  yours 
sooner.  I  am  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  once 
more  on  account  of  the  fullness  with  which  you  write  me 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Insane  Asylum.  Perhaps  3'OU  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  every 
move  I  made  to  calm  down  the  early  troubles  of  the 
Board.  It  has  probably  been  my  misfortune  in  not  hav- 
ing a  more  intimate  and  extended  acquaintance  with  tlie 
citizens  of  Jacksonville,  which  would  have  enabled  me  to 
select  those  who  would  have  served  a  better  purpose 
than  these  chosen.  From  the  first  T  utterly  discarded  all 
political  preferences,  and  really  neither  knew,  enquired 
for  or  cared  about  the  politics  of  a])pointees,  until  the 
course  accepted  by  one  or  two  almost  drove  me  to  adopt 
a  different  course  but  with  the  greatest  reluct^ince,  I 
w^ould  now  just  as  soon  appoint  a  judicious  AVhig  or 
Democrat,  who  will  make  the  true  interest  of  the  Institu- 
tion his  object.  I  have  usually  observed  the  wishes  of 
the  Board  except  the  two  last  appointments,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  vacancy  of  some  four  or  five  nontlis  and 
the  latter  was  made  upon  my  own  su,c:gestion  jnst  a*^  I 
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was  leaving  home,  supposing  it  important  to  have 
the  board  full  at  this  time.  I  knew  Mr.  Dickson  and  sup- 
posed he  might  do  well.  Had  I  received  an  intimation 
from  you  that  another  was  preferred,  I  should  certainly 
have  conformed  to  your  wishes.  But  the  very  previous 
vacancy  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  board  either  felt  or 
took  little  interest  in  the  appointment.  If  I  can  rest  se- 
cure that  the  Board  will  furnish  me  the  names  of  suitable 
persons  as  vacancies  occur,  its  preference  will  be  re- 
spected. I  have  most  deeply  regretted  the  distractions 
which  marked  the  early  action  of  the  Board  and  be  as- 
sured that  with  an  intimation,  from  any  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  I  shall  attempt  to  shun  them  in  the 
future.  The  free,  full  and  frank  manner  in  which  you 
have  addressed  me  upon  a  subject  in  which  I  feel  deep 
interest,  merits  my  warmest  thanks.  I  really  hope  you 
will  keep  me  advised,  and  in  the  meantime  believe  me  &c. 

Truly  yours 

Aug.  C.  French 
You  will  please  excuse  the  apparent  haste  of  this. 


Some  Reprints 
From  Old  Books  and  Periodicals 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  POEM. 


Delivered  before  the  Bureau  County  A^icultural  Society,  October,  1859, 
by  Owen  Lovejoy,  M.  C. 

My  fellow  farmers,  brothers  of  the  Plow, 

I  make  you  my  salutatory  bow. 

Accept  my  greeting  hardy  sons  of  toil, 

Who  own,  at  once,  and  cultivate  the  soil. 

I  crave  your  audience  for  a  half  hour  ^s  time 

To  hear  some  thoughts  IVe  woven  into  rhyme. 

And  first  of  all  our  gratitude  is  due, 

To  Him  whose  goodness,  like  the  falling  dew 

Descends  on  all  alike,  and  crowns  the  year 

With  the  rich  fruits  which  you  exhibit  here. 

Spring  came  and  fled,  and  Summer  is  no  more; 

But  Autumn,  with  its  rich  and  varied  store, 

Now  spreads  its  board,  a  sumptuous  bill  of  fare, 

That  all,  the  bounties  of  the  year  may  share. 

How  liberal  nature,  with  no  stinted  feast, 

She  brings  supplies  to  all,  both  man  and  beast. 

Traverse  the  earth  for  many  a  weaiy  day. 

Visit  all  climes,  and  all  their  tribes  survey. 

And  when  you've  made  the  circuit  of  the  sim, 

Alighting  where  your  journey  first  begun, 

Beyond  these  shores,  in  all  that  toilsome  round, 

A  scene  like  this,  can  nowhere  else  be  found. 

In  ages  past,  and  still  in  other  climes, 

Where  despots  wield  a  sceptre  stained  with  crimes, 

As  if  for  insult,  witli  the  hiborer's  name 

Are  ever  coupled  epithets  of  shame. 

Serf,  slave,  and  villain,  are  the  terms  applied 
To  those  who  labor,  by  the  sons  of  pride. 
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But  here,  the  laborer  is  a  man  of  wealth, 
The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  commonwealth; 
Invested  with  the  franchise  of  election, 
He  spurns  control,  and  scoffs  at  all  subjection. 
Owner  and  tiller  of  his  loved  freehold, 
He  laughs  at  fear,  and  cannot  be  controlled. 
Knows  no  dependance,  save  upon  his  God, 
Bows  to  no  sceptre — cowers  at  no  one's  nod; 
Would  you  the  value  of  these  blessings  know, 
Visit  the  Ehine,  the  Volga,  or  the  Po. 
Alas!  that  I'm  compelled  the  truth  to  speak, 
You'll  learn  it  all  beyond  the  Chesapeake. 

Of  all  the  cereals  that  our  soil  can  raise, 

The  palm,  beyond  a  doubt,  belongs  to  Maize. 

0,  may  some  rural  muse  inspire  my  verse, 

As  I  its  culture  and  its  claims,  rehearse. 

For  what,  to  CORN,  can  bring  just  estimation, 

Unless  it  be  poetic  inspiration. 

The  Red  man 's  story,  in  the  legend  given. 

Gives  Corn,  like  manna,  its  descent  from  Heaven. 

And  this  the  mode,  if  we  can  but  believe  it. 

In  which  the  Ancient  Red  Skin  did  receive  it. 

Hiawatha  prayed  and  fasted, 

Seven  days  the  conflict  lasted. 

Seven  days  no  food  he  tasted. 

And  was  weak,  and  wan  and  wasted. 

Wasted  to  a  skeleton. 

When  at  last  his  fate  came  on. 

'Twas  the  hour  the  sun  sinks  low, 

When  the  skico  are  all  aglow. 

That  he  wrestled  with  his  foe. 

Though  his  strength  seemed  all  departed, 

Yet  he  struggled,  lion-hearted. 

With  the  mighty  Mandowin, 

To  obtain  this  boon  for  men. 

From  on  high  with  power  imbued, 

He  at  last  his  foe  subdued. 
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Earned  from  men  a  fadeless  crown, 

As  his  foe  fell  lifeless  down. 

He  then  a  grave  with  care  selected, 

As  the  dying  foe  directed, 

Far  away  from  w^here  the  vine, 

Kound  the  elm  its  tendrils  twine. 

Out  upon  the  open  plain, 

Warmed  with  sunshine,  wet  with  rain,  \ 

Safely  kept  from  worm  and  crow, 

Where  no  weed  had  leave  to  grow. 

From  this  grave,  with  care  kept  clean, 

Clothed  in  yellow  robes,  and  green. 

Sprung  our  Maize,  our  Indian  Corn, 

Thus   'twas  sown  and  thus  'twas  born. 

And  since  thus  the  legends  tell  us, 

Who  shall  doubt  that  it  befell  thus. 

Here  behold  what  we  inherit. 

Wondrous  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Now  your  thoughts  turn  away  from  this  plant's  deriva- 
tion 
And  we'll  treat,  if  you  please,  of  its  right  cultivation. 
In  the  growing  of  corn,  'tis  the  farmer's  first  need, 
To  choose  in  due  time,  and  secure  the  best  seed. 
This,  you'll  please  to  consider,  a  sine  qua  non; 
Without  it,  but  little  of  good  can  be  done ; 
Without  it  your  plowing  and  planting  are  vain, 
And  fruitless  your  hopes  and  your  labor  for  gain. 
The  farmer  who  says  he  can  go  to  his  crib 
x\nd  pick  out  good  seed,  tells  a  very  groat  lib ; 
A  veiy  great  blunder,  ai  least,  he  will  make, 
And  find  it  too  often  a  fatal  mistake. 
You  talk  of  good  luck;  or  of  skies  unpropitious. 
Good  seed  is  the  luck  the  most  sure  to  enrich  us. 
Poor  seed  is  poor  luck,  and  though  sunshine  and  rain 
Are  lavished  upon  it,  they're  lavished  in  vain. 
Our  seed  time  and  harvest  are  promised,  'tis  true, 
But  to  seed  which  Is  faults,  no  harvest  is  due. 
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**As  you  sow  you  shall  reap/'  no  doubt  you  have  read^ 

And  you'll  find  it  quite  true,  as  before  I  have  said. 

For,  if  poor  seed  you  plant  you  will  have  a  poor  crop, 

By  hand,  or  by  planter,  however  you  drop. 

Good  seed  you  must  have,  pray  do  not  forget  it, 

A  moment  now  listen  and  learn  how  to  get  it. 

When  Summer's  sultry  heat  has  ceased  to  bum, 

And  towards  the  Artie  Earth  begins  to  turn, 

TSlien  day  and  night  of  equal  length,  are  found 

In  all  the  varied  climes  the  globe  around,; 

(This  season  occurs,  you  will  all  please  remember, 

The  twenty-first  day  of  the  month  September.) 

Then!  then  is  the  time,  good  farmers,  take  heeil 

And  seize  on  this  moment,  to  gather  your  seed. 

Delay  not,  I  warn,  till  the  germ  has  been  chilled. 

Much  injured,  it  may  be,  though  hap'ly  not  killed — 

As  many  have  learned,  but  too  late,  who  have  sown  it, 

And  each  cold  and  wet  Spring  has  unerringly  shown  it. 

This  moment  then  seize  on  to  go  through  your  field, 

And  gather  the  very  best  fruit  it  will  yield. 

Your  basket  well  filled  with  the  long  and  full  ear, 

By  the  husk  tie  them  up  in  good,  strong,  double  tier; 

Then  hang  up  with  care,  though  it  cost  you  a  deal, 

Where  vermin  can  never  gnaw  to  it,  and  steal. 

When  thoroughly  cured,  it  will  pay  well  the  cost 

To  place  it  in  cellars  away  from  the  frost; 

And  though  in  the  Spring  it  be  covered  with  mold, 

You'll  find  on  the  trial  the  truth  has  been  told. 

Long  enough  you'll  deem  I've  prated, 

And  this  matter  overrated; 

But  I  tell  you  fanning  friends, 

On  it  everything  depends; 

At  best  without  it,  all  your  toil, 

Tod  oft,  will  prove  but  useless  moil. 

Oh !  my  heart,  and  fiesh,  and  ribs, 

How  I've  sweltered  in  those  cribs; 

Digging,  sorting,  shelling,  panting 

To  obtain  good  seed  for  planting; 
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And  when  planted,  would  it  grow! 
May  be  yes,  and  may  be  no, 
'Tis  too  late  before  you  know. 
Soft,  indeed  must  be  his  pate 
Who  thinks  this  matter  I  o'errate. 
In  the  mode  and  time  IVe  told  you; 
(If  you  do  not  I  shall  scold  you), 
Garner  up  the  choicest  seed. 
Twice  the  quantity  you  need. 
It  will  gei-minate  and  grow  Sir, 
Buried  deep,  'twill  fear  no  crow  Sir, 
And  will  thrive  through  all  the  season, 
With  green  foliage  like  the  trees,  on. 
Leaves  will  wave  in  Summer's  air, 
And  when  Autumn's  breath  is  there. 
Golden  ears  the  stalks  will  bear, 
To  reward  your  toil  and  care. 
Crowned  and  queen-like  stands  that  com, 
As  indeed  'twere  Heaven  born. 
Farmers,  'tis  a  goodly  sight 
Shimmering  in  the  golden  light; 
Gently  waving  to  and  fro 
As  the  zephyrs  come  and  go. 

When  April  suns  and  winds  have  dried  the  ground, 

In  active  motion  let  your  plows  be  foimd; 

Plow  deep,  plow  straight;  be  sure  to  plow  it  all, 

Nor  let  one-half  upon  rhe  other  fall; 

This  last  way  of  plowing  is  called,  *'cut  and  cover,'' 

But  o'er  it,  vexation  and  loss  always  hover. 

So  let  me  exhort  you  of  balks  to  beware. 

For  every  square  inch  should  be  mo^'ed  by  the  share. 

This  **half  and  half"  plowing 's  a  voiy  great  sham, 

And  the  plo^inan  who  does  it,  is  not  worth  a  — clam. 

Clam  is  all  that  I  meant,  you'll  of  course  understand; 

But  this  '^half  and  half"  plowing's  a  shame  to  the  land, 

Wlien  God  has  bestowed  such  a  generous  soil 

Which  rewards  every  hand  that  is  willing  to  toil. 
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Such  slipshod  and  slovenly  culture  is  ever 
But  casting  reproach  on  the  bounteous  Giver. 
Then  thrust  in  the  plow,  boys,  aye,  plunge  it  beam  deep; 
The  reproach  you'll  escape — the  reward  you  will  reap. 
This  motto  I  give — on  your  hearts  please  to  trace  it, 
And  let  neither  time,  sloth,  or  care  e'er  efface  it; 
If  you  plow  the  less  land  yet  plow  it  much  deeper, 
You  will  grow  the  more   corn,    and    will   grow  it   much 

cheaper. 
Less  land  should  you  plant,  aud  cultivate  better, 
I'd  risk  you  some  thousands,  if  I  were  a  bettor 
Your  gains  would  increase  by  at  least  the  one-half, 
A  thing,  I  presume,  that  must  make  you  all  laugh. 
The  harrow  should  follow  the  plowing  instanter, 
And  after  the  harrow,  please  push  on  the  planter. 
Betwixt  plowing  and  planting,  should  time  intervene, 
Shooting  up  between  rows  the  young  weeds  will  be  seen ; 
And  should  they,  at  first,  get  the  start  of  the  grain, 
To  expect  a  good  croj)  is  just  hoping  in  vain. 
The  process  of  marking,  we  sometime  must  learn, 
And  unto  that  process  our  thoughts  let  us  turn. 
But,  ere  the  marker*  takes  its  station, 
Let  me  claim  your  admiration. 
Look  a  moment  I  entreat  you, 
What  a  goodly  sight  doth  greet  you! 
Moved  by  the  harrow  and  the  share, 
Smooth  and  mellow  spread  out  there, 
Cei  es  !   Didst  thou  'ere  behold 
So  rich  a  soil  as  that  dark  mold, 
Giving  back  four  hundred  fold! 
On  it  who  can  ever  gaze. 
Soon  to  wave  with  tasselled  maize, 
And  forbear  to  speak  its  praise. 
i\[uck,  'tis  true,  reeks  on  the  Nile, 
And  rich  soil  for  many  a  mile 
From  the  Caspian  spreads  away 
Where  the  Dneiper  winds  its  way, 
But  neither  the  Nile  nor  the  Dneiper  can  mate 
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The  unctuous  soil  of  our  Prairie  State, 

Having  paid  to  the  soil,  this  tribute  so  due, 

The  process  of  planting,  we  now  will  pursue. 

In  squares  of  four  feet,  your  field  having  traced, 

In  each  of  the  angles  your  seed  should  be  placed — 

Two  or  three  inches  the  surface  below, 

'Tis  safer  from  insect,  from  squirrel  and  crow, 

'Twill  germinate  sooner,  and  stronger  will  grow. 

Should  you  mark  your  ground  less  than  four  feet  square, 

You  will  shut  out  the  sunshine  and  shut  out  the  air. 

The  sunshine,  I  mean,  when  the  corn  is  full  grown, 

And  the  earing  time  comes,  with  the  tassels  all  blown. 

Should  you  lessen  this  space  for  the  sake  of  more  corn, 

Your  hope  is  delusive  as  sure  as  you're  bom. 

If  you  ask  me  the  grains  that  each  hill  should  contain, 

'Tis  a  matter  on  which  some  just  doubts  may  obtain. 

When  mature,  but  two  stalks  are  much  better  than  four, 

And  when  brought  into  market,  the  weight  will  be  more, 

With  many,  three  kernels  the  preference  would  claim. 

And  I  am  inclined  the  odd  number  to  name. 

But  one  grain  more  than  this,  when  the  corn  is  mature, 

Will  prove  one  too  many  you  may  be  quite  sure. 

On  this  point  so  doubtful,  good  judges  demur, 

So  you  must  decide  it  to  please  you,  good  sir. 

Yet  should  any  still  clamor  for  more  than  the  three, 

With  the  kindest  of  feelings,  we  must  disagree. 

But  should  any  insist  on  the  palm  for  but  two 

My  judgment  inclines  me  to  that  number,  too. 

In  one  or  two  weeks,  the  young  feathery  blade 

Will  break  through  the  mold  and  shoot  up  its  green  head. 

Now  as  soon  by  the  eye,  as  the  rows  you  distinguish. 

Then  hasten  your  plows,  tlie  weeds  to  extinguish. 

If  you  ask  me  what  tools  the  good  farmer  now  needs, 

To  move  all  the  soil,  and  remove  all  the  weeds, 

When  the  corn  is  but  smnli,  the  first  going  tlirough 

A  harrow  inverted,  the  best  work  will  do. 

A  mold-boarded  plow,  next  to  t)\is,  T  would  use. 

But  shovels  called  ''single/'  forever  refuse. 
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The  *' double''  is  better,  but  o'er  all  the  rest, 
The  plow  with  the  mold-board,  I  deem  much  the  best. 
There  is  a  machine — ^the  two  horse  cultivator, 
Which  proves  I  am  told,  a  first-rate  operator, 
And  still  of  improvements  we  doubtless  shall  hear, 
In  the  culture  of  Corn,  from  the  blade  to  the  ear. 
And  the  ^^ proving  all  things"  is  a  very  good  way, 
If  the  good  we  hold  fast,  and  the  bad  cast  away. 
When  first  you  plow,  be  sure  with  careful  skill. 
And  sift  the  moist  earth  close  around  the  hill. 
To  do  this  well  requires  a  sleight  of  hand, 
That  inexperience  never  can  command. 
The  tyro,  therefore,  though  the  cutest  Yankee, 
For  the  first  year  can  hardly  earn  ''I  thank  ye." 
Pigs  they  can  feed,  and  they  can  milk  the  cow. 
But  need  much  drilling  ere  they  gTiide  the  plow. 
The  weeds  they  leave  in  squares  around  each  hill. 
The  very  w^eeds  they  first  of  all  should  kill. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  often  to  go  through  the  corn? 

Plow,  plow  it  enough,  sir,  and  evermore  scorn 

To  let  it  be  seen  with  rank  weeds  overborne. 

If  weedless  and  clean  when  you  lay  it  aside. 

You  will  feel  as  you  view  it  both  pleasure  and  pride. 

When  in  shocks  you  have  gathered  your  crop  of  small 

grain. 
Return  to  your  corn-fields,  return  once  again. 
Ho,  ho!  for  the  onslaught,  with  muscle  and  hoe, 
And  ruthlessly  slaughter  each  green  straggling  foe. 
Or,  should  they  stand  thickly  in  tnngled  array, 
Then  all  the  more  earnestly  kill  them,  I  say. 

Forgive  me  I  pray  you,  for  boasting  just  here; 

I  have  fought  through  this  battle,  myself,  this  snmo  year. 

To  a  hundred  add  eighty,  and  you  will  then  know, 

The  number  of  acres  where  ambushed  my  foe. 

But  in  all  that  broad  field  not  one  noxious  weed, 

Has  been  left  there  to  scatter  its  pestilent  seed. 
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The  landweker  bold  I  then  marched  to  my  field, 
Eesolved  that  this  corn  foe  should  die  or  should  yield, 
But  yield  them  they  did  and  thus  died  every  one. 
So  exultant  felt  I,  when  the  labor  was  done, 
(If  you  will  believe  it),  I  sprang  from  the  ground, 
And  leaped  o'er  the  fence  with  my  hoe,  at  a  bound; 
And  if  of  my  reason  you  deem  me  bereft 
I  insist  it's  all  true,  but,  ^'over  the  left.'' 
Your  corn  having  gathered,  or  yellow  or  white, 
Protect  it  in  cribs  which  are  airy  and  tiglit; 
Place  o'er  it  a  roof  that  will  shield  it  from  rains ^ 
The  market  will  pay  you,  twice  over,  your  pains. 
When  I  hear  a  man  say,  that  he  thinks  it  no  use 
To  cover  his  corn  cribs,  I  think  him  a  goose; 
And  should  you  consider  this  saying  too  rude, 
I  will  change  it,  and  say,  that  he's  surely  not  shrewd, 
'Tis  a  mild  way  of  saying  the  very  same  thing, 
For  still  to  the  thought.  Sirs.  I  cannot  but  cling. 
Abandon,  pray  let  us,  this  loose  way  of  farming, 
Indeed  'tis  so  loose,  as  to  make  it  alarming. 
Our  money  we  lose,  and  we  lose  reputation ; 
The  money,  indeed,  beyond  all  calculation. 
Pause  a  little,  I  pray  you,  with  pencil  and  slate, 
And,  on  corn,  for  a  moment,  let  us  calculate. 
And  now  reckon  up  all  the  gains,  if  you  please; 
I  dare  say  you've  been  taught  and  can  do  it  with  ease. 
Should  you,  by  a  process  of  farming  more  thrifty, 
Exceed  forty  bushels,  and  gather  in  fifty. 
Ten  bushels  an  acre,  ^-our  gain  u-ould  then  measure. 
Which  for  State,  or  one  county,  would  make  a  vast  treas- 
ure. 
Five  dollars  an  acre  as  corn  is  now  sold, 
A  high  rent  for  land,  as  you  need  not  be  told; 
This  sum  now,  by  millions  should  you  nmltiply. 
The  truth  you  will  have,  as  the  figures  don't  lie; 
This  increase  of  one-fourtli,  will  pay  taxes  and  Priest, 
And  keep  away  Shenif  aud  Lawyers,  at  least; 
And  Sheriff  and  Lawyers,  though  good  in  their  place, 
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Have  for  debtors,  oft-times,  but  a  \ery  hard  face. 
Half  a  million  each  year,  it  would  bring  Bureau  County, 
And  this  is  much  better  than  federal  boimty. 
Better  farming  good  friends,  I  insist  we  must  do  it, 
And  if  we  neglect  it  ere  long  we  shall  rue  it ; 
And  debts  slowly  growing  will  soon  undermine  ns. 
The  plus  on  our  farms  having  changed  into  minus. 
And  now  a  few  words,  as  the  Ministers  say. 
With  respect  to  the  culture  of  oats,  wheat  and  hay. 
For  horses,  the  oat  is  the  more  normal  feed; 
Provide  it  for  horses,  as  well  as  for  seed. 
If  some  are  still  left  for  the  cow  and  her  calf, 
They  will  thrive  on  them  better  than  hay,  by  the  half; 
Still,  a  few  left  for  market  when  prices  are  high, 
A  very  good  way  is,  you'll  find  if  you  try. 
Of  wheat  I  am  puzzled  to  know  w^hat  to  say 
In  the  mode  we  now  raise  it,  it  surely  don't  pay. 
But  should  we  continue  to  raise  it  at  all; 
We  must  sow  late  in  August,  or  early  fall; 
Deep,  'neath  the  surface,  put  it  in  with  a  drill, 
And  roll  it  and  pack  it  as  hard  as  you  will. 
This  one  word  of  advice  in  regard  to  our  hay. 
Is  all.  my  good  friends,  I'll  detain  you  to  say- 
Change  half  of  your  plow-lands  at  once  into  grasses. 
And  when  you  regret  it,  then  write  me  with  asses. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  harvests  of  meadows  and  field, 
To  the  sweet  luscious  fruits  which  our  orchards  yield. 
One  cold  polar  winter,  'tis  true,  at  a  blow, 
Laid  at  once  the  fond  hopes  of  our  fiuit-growers  low. 
The  peach  and  the  plum,  with  the  apple  and  pear, 
Each  gave  this  destroyer  its  sorrowful  share. 
And  far  worst  of  all,  the  fruits  choicest  and  best, 
Were  dealt  with  severely,  far  worse  than  the  rest. 
Yet  give  up  we  will  not;  our  generous  soil, 
With  only  five  years  of  right  culture  and  toil, 
Selected  with  wisdom,  good  trees  will  produce, 
With  enough  of  good  fruit  for  each  family^'s  use. 
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And  five  more  still  added,  enough  will  bestow, 

To  make  our  home  markets  with  fruits  overflow. 

Fence  strong— plant  well — then  careful  cultivation, 

Will  soon  give  back  a  liberal  compensation.  . 

"When  you,  with  trees  would  plant  your  orchard  ground, 

Three  things  of  prime  importance  will  be  found: 

First,  are  they  hardy?    Second,  will  they  bear 

A  liberal  crop,  and  bear  it  every  year? 

Thirdly,  when  bearing  will  these  trees  produce 

Fruit  fit  for  cooking,  or  for  dessert  use  ? 

Those  that  won^t  live,  no  man  of  sense  would  choose, 

And  those  that  will  not  bear,  of  course  refuse. 

The  Golden  Belle-Flower,  Willoiv  Twig  and  Snow 

In  every  portion  of  our  State  will  grow; 

And  other  kinds  for  prices  within  reason 

Our  nurseries  sell,  well  suited  to  each  season. 

No  longer  must  these  field  themes  now  detain  us. 

Let  us  come  to  those  more  miscellaneous. 

When  times  are  dull  and  money  hard  to  get, 

We're  apt  to  turn  and  at  our  rulers  fret. 

And  think  our  gains  are  sure  to  ebb  and  flow. 

As  Congress  shall  make  tariffs  high  or  low. 

But  friends  'tis  little  government  can  do, 

For  honest  laboring  men  like  me  and  you. 

If  they'll  protect  us,  and  then  let  us  be, 

'Tis  all  they  need  to  do  for  you  and  me. 

They  tell  us  of  fabrics  piled  up  mountain  high. 

But  pray  who's  compelled  all  these  fabrics  to  buy? 

Neither  A,  or  yet  B,  nor  you  friend,  nor  I,— 

Only  buy  what  you  need,  of  the  rest  sir,  play  shy; 

Importers  and  jobbers  may  do  as  they  please, 

Must  I  purchase  goods  merchants'  greed  to  appease! 

Nay,  nay,  my  good  friends,  it  is  all  quite  in  vain 

For  sensi])le  men  to  discourse  in  tliis  strain. 

Pay,  jjay  as  you  go  is  the  grand  panacea. 

Which  like  love  perfected  will  cast  out  all  fear. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us,  that  our  pnper  money 

Will  make  the  land  flow  both  with  milk  and  with  honey. 
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So  indeed  it  may  be,  but  the  way  that  I  view  it 

These  rags  they  call  cash,  neither  will  nor  can  do  it. 

The  bank  takes  my  note  for  their  rag  money  lent, 

Bearing  fifteen  or  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. 

Horesco  referens,  which  I  beg  to  translate, 

It  makes  one  to  shudder  to  bleed  at  that  rate. 

In  exchange  for  my  note  then  the  bank  gives  me  theirs, 

Which  not  one  per  centum  of  interest  bears, 

And  blandly  in  deed  when  you  ask  for  the  gold, 

The  cashier,  all  smiles  will  reply,  '^sir,  you're  sold;" 

And  the  note  which  they  promised,  no  matter  what  day, 

To  redeem  at  first  sight,  they  refuse  now  to  pay. 

Or  they  dole  out  the  cash,  counting  dime  after  dime. 

To  accomplish  their  plot  while  they  use  up  your  time; 

Unless  as  it  chanced  in  a  bank  down  below, 

Their  mob  rushes  in  and  compels  you  to  go. 

But  their  notes  are  all  good,  and  so,  sir,  are  mine, 

But  neither  is  money,  good  friends,  I  opine. 

What  tell  me  is  money,  by  that  legal  command 

Bearing  rule,  undisputed,  all  over  the  land? 

I  mean,  friends,  that  great  constitutional  bond. 

To  whose  claims  of  allegiance  our  hearts  all  respond. 

Good  money  by  this  must  be  silver  or  gold. 

Either  white,  or  else  yellow,  hard,  solid  and  cold; 

But  the  notes  of  a  bank,  a  mere  promise  to  pay, 

Was  not  money  last  year  nor  are  they  today. 

And  it  strikes  me  this  truth  you  can  not  gainsay. 

Puzzle  oVe  it  as  much  and  as  long  as  you  may. 

Rags,  rags!  nought  but  these,  these  old  tattered  bank 

rags. 
Will  they  give  in  exchange  for  the  wheat  in  our  bags— 
Wheat  plump  and  clean,  the  very  best  yield, 
From  the  choicest  of  seed  which  we  sowed  on  the  field. 
*' Perish  all  Commerce,  and  perish  all  credit," 
It  is  thus,  we  are  told,  Old  Hickory  said  it. 
And  under  the  rose,  betwoeu  me  and  you, 
I  was  almost  inclined  to  accept  it  as  true, 
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\\T3en  that  wkeat  I  poured  out  in  those  bins,  from  my 

bags, 
And  got  in  return  rags,  aye,  nothing  but  rags. 
The  cradle  and  scythe,  with  the  sickle  and  rake, 
Seemed  banished  forever  and  without  mistake; 
And  tho '  in  our  boyhood  we  once  used  to  wield  them, 
From  being  thus  banished,  we  never  would  shield  them. 
For  the  mower  and  horse-rake,  I  freely  confess, 
Have  done  very  much  the  farmer  to  bless. 
A  lad  of  thirteen  with  a  horse  and  a  rake, 
The  place  of  ten  field  hands  can  easily  take. 
That  rough  old  hand-rake,  I  remember  it  well, 
For  by  it  my  hand  oft  with  blisters  would  swell. 
As  backward  and  forward  the  rake's  tail  would  play, 
Kolling  in  windrows  the  sweet-scented  hay. 
And  the  mower  as  well  is  above  any  price. 
So  rapid  it  cuts,  so  smoothly  and  nice ; 
The  best  should  you  ask  me  I  scarcely  could  tell. 
For  most  of  them  cut  the  tame  grasses  quite  well. 
But,  if  you  should  press  me,  I  must  aver, 
We  have  nothing  gained  from  the  harvester. 
This  judgment  IVe  made  aj)  when  cool  and  retired. 
And  not  out  in  the  field,  sweating,  fretful  and  tired. 
When  a  message  would  come  told  in  half  broken  English, 
With  gutturals  Hwould  puzzle  a  clerk  to  distinguish, 
Dat  ar  holt,  dat  ar  screiv,  dat  rake  inynheer, 
Bis  machine  she  he  hrolcen,  yah,  broken  n.<x\\t  here. 
To  which  I'd  respond  with  a  plaintive,  ''Oh,  dear!'' 
For  with  all  of  my  faults,  (I've  enough  and  to  spare), 
One  fault  I  have  not— for  I  never  would  swear. 
There's  Beloit,  McCormick.  and  Williams  and  Manny, 
With  Atkin's  Self -Raker  as  worthy  as  any. 
But  if  wheat  we  still  raise  and  gram  of  this  sort, 
To  the  headers  ere  long  I  chink  we'll  resort. 

A  moment  I  linger  to  put  in  a  word 

For  those  sp/eechless  dependents  tliat  make  up  the  herd. 
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I  fancy  some  farmer  in  a  cold  winter  storm 

Ensconced  in  his  woolens,  all  buttoned  and  warm, 

Abroad  in  the  iield  and  looking  around, 

To  see  if  the  cattle  are  all  safe  and  sound, 

When,  turning  to  go  to  his  warm,  cozy  home. 

To  his  ear  there  cometh,  or  seemeth  to  come 

This  voice  from  a  creature,  cold,  shivering  and  dimib, 

As  'tis  said  once  of  old  that  the  recreant  Prophet,  ' 

Received  from  his  donkey,  some  counsel  and  profit; 

So  I  hope,  my  good  sirs,  that  you  will  not  decline 

Admonition  to  hear,  though  it  come  from  the  kine. 

''I  pray,  good  master,  ere  you  go, 
Hear  poor  moolie's  plaintive  low. 
I've  given  milk  as  you  well  know, 
To  nurture  Charlie,  Jane  and  Joe. 
Nay,  do  not  turn  away  and  sputter, 
Not  only  milk,  I've  furnished  butter 
To  you  and  all  your  kith  and  kin. 
That  come  and  go  your  house  within. 
.  .     All  this,  good  sir,  you  can't  disj}ute, 
Albeit  'tis  uttered  by  a  brute. 
Patient,  I  never  kick  the  paO, 
Although  the  milkmen  often  rail, 
And  kick  and  strike  me  with  the  stools, 
I  think  such  men  are  wicked  fools : 
And  if  a  Queen,  I  should  not  falter 
To  make  them  dangle  from  the  halter. 
Kindness,  methinks  you  men  might  learn 
Even  from  Cows,  would  meet  return. 
The  flies  they  sting  us  to  the  quick, 
"We  switch  our  tails  and  get  a  kick, 
And  then  are  chased  around  the  ward, 
With  thumps  and  blows,  my  eyes,  how  hard. 
My  flesh  is  gone,  my  blood  is  thin. 
My  hair  it  bristles  on  my  skin, 
Though  not  quite  starved,  I'm  poorly  fed, 
Protected  by  no  barn  or  shed, 
I  wonder  that  I  am  not  dead. 
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Methinks  the  least  that  you  can  do, 

In  common  fairness  'twixt  us  two, 

Is  to  afford  some  humble  shed. 

With  straw  enough  to  make  my  bed. 

Through  horrid  storms  of  cold  and  rain, 

Unsheltered  on  the  earth  IVe  lain; 

Who  wonders  that  I  should  complain? 

Since  I  have  now  in  meeting  spoke, 

My  life-long  silence  being  broke, 

And,  ere  I  ope  m}^  mouth  again, 

To  speak  to  woman,  boys  or  men, 

'Tis  likely  I  shall  pass  the  bourn. 

From  whence  no  travelers  return, 

I  pray  you  kindly  hear  me  prattle 

A  single  word  for  the  other  cattle. 

From  old  and  young  there  comes  a  cry 

For  shelter,  shelter  warm  and  dry. 

This  you  may  hear  as  well  as  I; — 

W^ho  can  this  touching  wail  deny? 

They  squeal,  and  bleat,  and  low,  and  neigh, 

Shelter;  for  shelter  we  humbly  pray.'^ 

The  tongue  is  a  weapon  that  females  will  use. 
The  lords  of  creation  sometimes  to  abuse, 
But  certainly  here  you  cannot  but  allow. 
That  reason  and  justice  are  with  the  old  cow. 
And  I  do  feel  to  witness  to  what  she  has  said, 
And  with  her  to  claim  for  the  cattle,  a  shed. 
Like  the  slovenly  culture  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
This  neglect  of  the  herds  is  another  sure  token 
Of  the  thriftless  and  uneconomical  ways, 
Which  our  manner  of  farming  so  often  displays. 
We  miss  it,  we  miss  it  as  words  cannot  tell. 
In  doing  so  much,  and  not  doing  it  well. 
I  thought  v/hen  I  used  to  read  HOMER  the  Greek, 
'Twas  a  left-handed  compiimont  he  used  to  speak 
Of  JUNO  the  stately,  great  JUPITEirS  bride. 
And  call  her  the  Queen  passing  fair,  tho'  ox-eyed, 
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But  once  having  looked  on  the  fine  Durham  breed, 
The  best  of  all  cattle  to  raise  or  to  feed, 
Then  censure  no  longer  I  cast  on  the  Greek, 
Their  eyes  are  so  full,  good-tempered  and  meek. 
And  a  compliment  rare  I  consider  it  now, 
To  say  of  a  woman,  she's  eyes  like  a  cow. 

And  shall  we  forget  him  the  brave  noble  steed, 

''His  neck  clothed  with  thimder,''  his  hoofs  shod  with 

speed? 
With  fierceness  and  anger  he  swallows  the  gi'ound, 
Or  paweth  the  valley  where  trumpets  resound; 
Eejoicing  in  strength  he  will  still  shout,  ha !  ha ! 
As  the  smoke  of  the  battle  he  smelleth  afar, 
The  keen  sword  may  glisten,  the  quiver  may  rattle, 
But  with  nostril  distended  he'll  rush  to  battle. 
Onward  through  carnage  amid  the  armed  crowd, 
His  rider  he  bears  aloft,  fearless  and  proud. 
The  spear  and  the  shield  may  be  flashed  in  his  sight, 
But  dauntless  he  scorns  to  turn  backward  in  flight. 
And"  yet  gentle  as  brave,  when  beneath  the  fair  hand. 
His  gallop  sweeps  graceful  as  waves  to  the  strand. 
He  was  given  you  farmers,  to  own  and  to  use. 
And  not  to  o'rtask  him,  neglect  or  abuse. 
Kindly  use  him  when  young,  use  him  kindly  when  old, 
The  mule  e'en  by  kindness,  is  easiest  controUeil. 
Then  cease,  madman,  cease,  those  harsh  cruel  blows. 
That  young  horse  is  doing  as  well  as  he  knows, 
Train  him  slowly  and  gently  with  patience  and  skill. 
And  cheerfully  soon,  he  will  serve  you  at  will. 
'Tis  barbarous  and  wrong,  as  you  cannot  dispute. 
With  lashes  to  torture  an  innocent  brute. 
Of  horses  that  balk  full  nine  cases  in  ten. 
The  blame  if  discovered,  would  rest  on  the  men. 
You've  no  patience,  you  say  with  a  bad  bnlky  horso. 
But  the  ruffian  who  fools  and  then  whips  him,  is  worse; 
This  course  you  may  palliate,  excuse,  or  defend. 
It  is  wrong  every  time,  let  me  tell  yon.  my  friend. 
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Use  them  kindly  when  young,  kindly  use  them  when  old, 
So  useful,  yet  noble,  submissive,  yet  bold. 
I  sometimes  make  speeches  you  know,  to  the  masses, 
But  now  crave  permission  to  talk  to  the  lassies. 

And  first  of  all,  girls,  I  would  willingly  know, 
If  you  know  how  to  cook,  wash  dishes  and  sew. 
*^Know  how  to  cook!    Do  jou  think  me  a  foolf 
Nay,  nay  lassie,  dear,  I  must  pray  you  keep  cool. 
For  over  the  land,  all  around,  should  you  look; 
Youll  find  very  few,  who  know  well  how  to  cook. 
Can  you  make  us  good  bread  that  main  staff  of  life. 
To  prepare  which  right  well,  proves  the  skillful  House- 
wife? 
Or  do  you  use  risings,  that  people  call  salt? 
If  so,  I  must  say  you  are  greatly  in  fault. 
Hop  yeast  is  the  best,  dispute  it  who  may, 
And  the  best  it  will  prove  I  venture  to  say. 
Hot  biscuit,  puffed  rqj  with  the  tart  saleratus 
Is  death  to  the  stomach  and  its  apparatus ; 
And  often,  alas !  undigested  our  dinner, 
A  saint  will  transform,  and  be  turned  to  a  sinner. 
Old  dogmas  and  creeds  their  lances  may  shiver. 
But  original  sin  has  its  seat  in  the  liver; 
A  liver  that's  healthful  from  dark  bile  set  free. 
With  a  smile  clothes  the  Heavens,  the  Earth  and  the  Sea; 
But  a  liver  deranged,  invests  them  with  gloom 
As  deep  as  the  shadows  which  rest  on  the  tomb. 
But  for  this  to  the  -pathies  I  never  resort; 
They  are  powerless  to  cure  any  ills  of  the  sort; 
But  if  of  blue  demons  possessed  in  this  wise 
By  fasting  and  toil,  you  must  them  exorcise. 
Oh!  how  many  houses  all  garnished  and  swept, 
To  such  fiends  wide  open  bad  cooking  hath  kept. 
This  art  culinary,  then,  girls,  study  well; 
nVill  save  us  from  horrors  that  words  cannot  tell. 

Once  reading  thcMe  lines  1o  my  dear  little  girl, 
With  ro£(uish  blue  eye  and  a  soft  flaxen  curl, 
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Looking  up,  she  replied,  with  a  smile  and  a  wink, 
*^0'er-eating  like  cooking  hurts  folks,  don't  you  think ?^' 

Coffee,  yellow,  clear,  rich— do  you  know  how  to  make! 
And  match  with  a  tender  and  juicy  beefsteak! 
The  outside  well  browned  and  the  inside  left  rare — 
Such  steak,  bread  and  coffee,  make  excellent  fare. 
And  when  rich  golden  butter  is  added  thereto,     • 
Such  butter,  dear  madam,  as  that  made  by  you. 
Both  yellow  and  hard  with  the  milk  all  pressed  out, 
The  product  of  good  cream  kept  perfect,  no  doubt, 
In  those  pans  made  so  sweet  by  the  scalding  each  day, 
And  worked  with  a  ladle  that  is  just  the  right  way; 
For  hands  in  the  butter  should  never  be  placed; 
'Tis  a  mode  that's  untidy,  and  injures  the  taste. 
'Twas  but  a  few  years  since  as  I  now  well  remember. 
On  a  tasting  committee  I  acted  as  member, 
And  found  there  good  cheeses,  as  well  as  good  bread, 
With  butter  as  rich  too,  as  ever  was  spread; 
All  of  which,  just  as  good,  I  have  never  a  fear, 
You  will  find  here  by  looking  around  you  this  year. 

I  cannot  forbear,  my  good  friends,  ere  I  close 
To  speak  of  the  honor  your  calling  bestows. 
0,  be  proud,  sons  of  toil,  of  the  good  farmer's  life, 
Of  forums  and  courts  far  away  from  the  strife, 
Away  from  the  bickerings  and  hagglings  of  trade. 
Surrounded  with  scenes  the  Almighty  hath  made; 
From  dogmas  all  stale  and  from  vile  drugs  away, 
'Mid  the  waving  of  corn  and  the  rustling  of  hay, 
No  clients  to  please,  and  no  patrons  to  flatter. 
They  may  smile  or  may  frown,  what  to  you  does  it  mat- 
ter! 
Both  clients  and  patients  will  scold  at  the  bill. 
When  called  on  for  payment  for  pleading  or  pill. 
But  from  nature's  sweet  scenes  not  a  munuur  is  hoard, 
Save  the  noise  of  the  brook  and  the  voitH*  of  the  bird ; 
Those  scenes  which  so  noiselessly  day  after  day, 
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The  wisdom  and  love  of  our  Father  display. 

*'But  I'm  tired, '^  says  one,  of  these  jingling  rhymes. 

Ah,  ha!  then  I'll  hasten  and  finish  hetimes. 

A  parson  once  said,  as  the  old  story  goes, 

It  was  easy  to  preach  but  harder  to  close ;  ' 

And  finding  it  hard,  my  brave  Knights  of  the  Plow, 

To  close  with  fit  words,  I  will  close  with  a  bow. 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  ILLINOIS. 


From    the    Home    Missionary,    published    by    the    Committee    of    the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  New  York,  January,   1844. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCHES  IN  ADAMS  COUNTY. 

We  have  deemed  it  important,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  collect  and  put  in  some  accessible  form,  the  early 
histoiy  of  the  churches  in  the  West,  before  they  are  lost 
and  forgotten  in  the  changes  to  which  every  new  country 
is  subject.  The  following  account  of  the  churches  in 
Adams  county,  Illinois,  is  from  a  son  of  New  England, 
who  has  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  region  to 
which  he  refers: 

Thirteen  years  ago  there  was  not,  in  the  county  of 
Adams,  Illinois,  a  single  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
church.  The  first  church  was  organized  at  Quincy, 
December,  1830,  consisting  of  14  members,  by  Rev.  Asa 
Turner  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Yvatson.  ]\Ir.  Turner  commenced 
his  labors  in  the  place  some  six  months  previous.  Ac- 
cessions were  made  io  the  clnircli  by  letter  and  profes- 
sion, so  that  in  April,  1SS2,  there  liad  been  41  members, 
one  of  whom  had  been  removed  by  letter,  and  nnotlier  by 
death.  The  labors  of  Brother  Turner  were  continued  in 
this  field  till  the  spring  of  1838.  This  clunvli  received 
Home  Missionaiy  appropriations  in  su]iport  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Gospel  for  four  years.    At  a  meeting  of 
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the  church,  June,  1834,  they  ordered  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  A.  H.  M.  S.  for  the  aid  they  had  received,  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  themselves 
able  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  The  same 
meeting  voted  thirty  dollars  to  constitute  their  minister 
a  life  member  of  the  Societ3/. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Turner,  occasional  laborers 
were  employed  till  1841,  when  Rev.  11.  Footc  commenced 
preaching  as  stated  supply  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  church,  revivals^  of  re- 
ligion have  been  enjoyed  almost  every  year,  some  of 
which  have  been  of  great  powder.  Accessions  have  been 
made,  as  the  fruits  of  t?iese  revivals,  numbering  from 
19  to  40  at  a  time.  In  1837  there  were  152  members. 
There  are  at  present  about  250.  The  average  attendance 
upon  the  miniGtrations  of  the  word  is  about  400. 

In  1836,  the  contributions  of  this  church  amounted  to 
25  dollars  at  each  monthly  concert,  making  an 
annual  sum  of  350  dollars,  besides  appropriations  to 
other  benevolent  objects.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  record  of  the  appropriations  to  the  diiferent  benevo- 
lent societies  of  the  age,  that  the  friends  of  Home  Mis- 
sions might  see  how  much  has  been  gained  to  the  cause 
of  benevolence  by  what  was  done  for  this  church  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  about  600  dollars  were  made  for  two  or  more 
years.  Since  1834  we  may  safely  estimate  them  at  200 
dollars  per  year  on  an  average.  This  will  make  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,800  dollars.  The  amount  expended  by  the  A. 
H.  M.  S.  for  the  four  previous  years  was  1,300  dollars, 
making  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  of  500  dollars. 
The  church,  among  other  objects,  sustained  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  through  his  preparatory  course  of  study. 
He  is  now  about  to  enter  the  western  field  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  This  congregation  have  re^x^ntly  erected 
a  ecmodioaS  house  of  worship,  at  an  expense  of  14,5iX) 
dollars,  ^hich  has  been  paid  for. 
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The  presbyterian  cliurch  of  Quincy  was  organized  in 
June,  1840,  consisting  at  its  organization  of  15  members, 
most  of  them  from  the  Congregational  chnrch.  They 
early  secured  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Marks,  then  preach- 
ing in  Missouri.  The  Head  of  the  Church  has  smiled  upon 
their  enterprise.  They  have  sustained  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  without  aid  from  abroad.  Twice  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  poured  out  upon  the  congregation,  and  souls 
have  been  converted.  The  church  now  numbers  100  and 
the  congregation  300.  They  have  appropriated  to  benevo- 
lent purposes,  since  their  organization,  224  dollars.  They 
have  erected  a  fine  brick  edifice,  nearly  complete,  at  an 
expense  of  8,000  dollars,  which  is  entirely  paid  for. 

Besides  these  churches,  there  are  an  Episcopal,  a  Bap- 
tist, a  Methodist,  a  Protestant  Methodist  and  Lutheran 
church  each  6f  which  are  supplied  with  the  ministry  of 
the  word.  There  are  also  two  Eomish  churches  in  the 
place.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  the 
city  of  Quincy,  containing  a  population  of  5,000,  has 
adopted  a  system  of  common  schools  which  are  sustained 
by  a  tax  and  made  free  to  all. 

The  Congregational  church  of  Mend  on,  15  miles  north 
east  of  Quincy,  was  organized  in  Februaiy,  1833,  and 
consisted  of  18  members.  The}^  then  enjoyed  the  labors 
of  Eev.  Solomon  Hardy  a  part  of  the  time,  and  contin- 
ued to  do  so  for  more  than  a  year.  Aft-er  the  close  of  his 
labors,  the  church  was  destitute  of  regular  preaching  for 
nearly  two  years.  Although  they  enjoyed  but  occasional 
labors  of  the  ministry,  they  were  favored  with  a  season 
of  refreshing  from  God,  and  some  souls  were  converted. 
In  1836  they  invited  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby  to  lab<->r  among 
them,  and  he  was  installed  as  their  pastor  in  1839,  and 
has  continued  witli  them  till  the  present  time.  In  1836 
the  church  consisted  of  40  members.  There  have  l>een 
seasons  of  revived  interest  in  the  church,  more  or  less 
frequentlv  from  the  first,  the  most  solemn  and  extensive 
of  which  were  in  1839  and  HO  and  '43.  That  in  1840  was 
one  of  great  interest  and  power.    Hardly  a  thoughtless 
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sinner  was  to  found  in  this  community,  and  as  the  fruit 
of  it,  nearl}^  all  of  a  suitable  age  were  gathered  into  the 
church.  The  cause  of  temperance  is  so  generally  triumph- 
ant, that  little  remains  to  be  done.  Scarcely  a  man 
can  be  found  in  the  community  who  does  not  practice 
total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate.  Benevolent 
operations  share  in  its  attention.  To  the  various  enter- 
prises of  benevolence  it  has  contributed  $467,  besides 
other  small  amounts  of  which  no  record  is  kept.*  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  labors  of  their  present  pastor, 
the  church  has  for  the  most  part  sustained  him.  A  part 
of  his  time  he  has  labored  in  neighboring  destitute  settle- 
ments. The  church  now  numbers  107  members.  A  great 
portion  of  the  families  comprising  it  are  from  Guilford, 
Ct.,  and  the  region  near  it. 

Payson  Congregational  church  is  located  in  a  pleasant 
prairie,  15  miles  south-east  of  Quincy.  Many  of  the 
families  connected  with  it  are  natives  of  West  Hartford, 
Ct.  The  church  was  organized  in  May,  1836,  and  con- 
sisted of  20  members.  Rev.  Anson  Hubbard  was  sus- 
tained there  by  the  Home  Miss.  Soc.  one  year.  After  a 
short  interval  of  destitution  the  church  invited  Rev. 
Thomas  Cole  to  labor  among  them,  and  he  was  installed 
as  their  pastor,  and  continued  among  them  four  years. 
The  church  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  entire  sup- 
port from  the  tirst,  upon  a  salary  of  $500  per  year.  Of 
few  churches  at  so  early  a  period  and  so  feeble,  can  so 
much  be  said.  They  also  erected  and  completed  a  neat 
edifice  as  a  place  of  worship,  at  an  expense  of  $5,000. 
Unhappily,  after  enjoying  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
in  it  something  over  two  years,  the  house,  during  the 
progress  of  a  protracted  meeting,  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  the  winter  of  1842.  Another  house,  smaller  and 
cheaper,  is  in  process  of  erection  upon  the  same  spot, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  in  readiness  for  them  the  coming 
winter.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  $700.  The  contributions 
to  benevolent  objects  have  averaged  at  lenst  $100  per 
year  for  this  last  six  years.    There  have  been  three  ro- 
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vivals  of  deep  interest  since  its  organization,  as  the 
fruits  of  which,  quite  a  number  have  been  gathered  into 
the  church.  There  are  now  60  members.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Prentiss  is  laboring  among  them,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  embarrassments,  is  partially  sustained  bv  the  A. 
H.  M.  Society. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Newtoyi,  about  12  miles 
east  of  Quincy,  is  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Pay  son.  It 
was  organized  Februar^^,  1839,  and  consisted  of  25  mem- 
bers. They  have  erected  a  suitable  house  of  worship,  and 
for  two  years  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Ij.  P.  Kim- 
ball. He  was  sustained  by  the  church  alone.  Religion 
has  been  much  prospered,  and  nearly  every  adult  member 
of  the  community  is  a  member  of  the  church.  By  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  they  enjoy  the  labors  of  Rev.  D. 
Nelson,  the  p7:esent  year,  which  terminate  in  the  spring. 
TNTaile  in  their  infancy,  they  enjoyed  for  more  than  a 
year  the  labors  of  Rev.  Thomas  Cole,  of  Pay  son,  one- 
fourth  of  his  time.  The  nmnber  of  members  in  this 
church  is  65.  The  various  objects  of  benevolence  have 
been  patronized,  but  to  what  extent  can  not  be  stated. 

Presbyterian  church  at  Cohnnhus.  Columbus  is  situ- 
ated near  the  geographical  center  of  Adams  Co.,  on  a 
high  rolling  prairie.    The  church  was  organized  in  1834, 

and  then  consisted  of  11  members.    Rev. McCoy  of 

Clayton,  preached  to  them  a  quarter  of  the  time  for  three 
years.  Rev.  Warren  Nichols  labored  among  them  two 
years  under  the  patronage  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  There 
have  been  three  revivals  of  religion,  which  brought  con- 
siderable accessions  to  the  church.  The  i^resent  number 
is  93.  Tbe  greatest  number  of  accessions  at  auy  one  time 
was  23  — the  average  9  per  year.  Since  the  year  1837, 
$330  have  been  contributed  to  benevolent  purposes.  They 
have  a  comfortable  house  of  worship. 

Clayton  Presbyterian  church  is  located  in  tlio  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  county  The  church  was  organized  in 
1836,  and  consisted  of  al)out  20  members.  Rev.  .Mr.  Mc- 
Coy has  labored  with  them  more  or  less  of  his  time  since. 
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The  church  have  erected  a  corafortable  brick  house  of 
worship,  and  until  the  present  year  have  done  all  that 
has  been  done  in  support  of  the  institutions  of  the 
gospel.  The  church  has  been  favjored  with  several  re- 
vivals of  religion,  and  has  increased  to  about  90  members. 

Besides  these  churches,  there  is  a  small  Presbyterian 
church  at  Woodville,  on  tlie  north  line  of  the  county,  and 
midway  between  its  two  extremes.  The  church  contains 
some  30  or  40  members.  By  the  aid  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S. 
they  have  sustained  preaching  for  the'  last  two  years. 
They  are  erecting  a  neat  brick  house  of  worship  at  Chili, 
just  in  the  borders  of  Hancock  Co.  adjoining  on  the  north. 

Ursa  Presbyterian  church  lies  nine  miles  north  of 
Quincy,  and  was  organized  some  two  years  since.  It 
contains  about  15  members.  The  members  of  this  church 
are  scattered  among  a  population  mostly  connected  with 
Campbellite  and  Antinomian  Baptist  churches.  There  is 
also  a  small  Congregational  church,  six  miles  south  of 
]\Iendon,  of  12  or  15  members.  Little  ministerial  labor 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  last  two  named.  There  are 
two  Congregational  churches  also  connected  with  ''Mis- 
sion Institute,  No.  1  &  2.'' 

Could  the  exact  amount  of  contributions  to  benevolent 
objects  in  the  churches  above  named  be  compared  with 
the  amount  received  in  aid  of  supporting  the  institutions 
of  religion,  the  cause  of  benevolence  would  be  found  to 
be  a  considerable  gainer. 


Tornadoes. 

Home  Missionary,  Nov.,  1844. 
FROM  BEV.  J.  WILCOX,  GENESEO,  HENRY  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  Sharon,  the  place  where  I 
have  labored  much  and  was  then  supplying  occ^isionallr 
was  visited  with  a  most  fearful  tornado  that  demolished 
and  swept  away  from  their  foundations  five  dwellini^ 
houses  and  two  large  frame  barns  and  nearly  destroyed 
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eiglit  other  dwelling  houses— burying  their  tenants  in  the 
ruins,  or  sweepijag  them  away  before  its  resistless  power, 
bruised  and  crushed,  leaving  some  of  them  mangled 
corpses  amid  the  scene  of  desolation.  Truly  its  wake 
bore  the  most  impressive  marks  of  Omnipotence  riding 
forth  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  making  darkness  his 
pavilion,  shooting  out  his  lightnings  (three  adults  were 
stnick  dead  in  one  house)  and  literally  making  bare  the 
channels  of  waters  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
trils. Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  same  day,  a  few  hours 
later,  another  entirely  different  tornado  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  equally  terrific  and  destructive,  not  twenty 
miles  south,  swept  over  a  large  range  of  country  in  which 
lives  and  property  were  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  as 
in  a  moment,  in  a  whirlpool  of  ruins.  And  since  then 
two  more  instances  of  this  desolating  war  of  the  elements 
have  visited  my  own  parish,  one  of  which  nearly  de- 
molished the  walls  of  our  new  brick  edifice,  a  building 
forty  by  fifty,  that  we  have  been  for  the  last  two  years 
toiling  to  erect  for  our  high  school,  and  to  answer  for 
the  present  as  a  house  of  worship,  and  which  had  been 
completed  the  very  night  of  the  fearful  tempest  that 
beat  it  to  the  earth  a  mingled  mass  of  ruins,  and  thus  all 
our  cheering  hopes  were  blighted  in  a  moment,  and  the 
people's  hearts  are  faint  within  them.  Still  we  question 
not  the  vidsdom  and  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
this,  to  us,  sore  chastisement.  Though  clouds  and  dark- 
ness are  around  about  Him,  we  doubt  not  that  justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  Throne. 
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^PIONEER    CONGREGATIONAL    MINISTERS    IN 

ILLINOIS. 


*  The  Kind  of  Men  They  Weke,  and  the  AVork  They  Did. 


Fully  to  answer  the  question,  who  were  the  Pioneer 
Congregational  Ministers  of  Illinois,  and  what  the  work 
which  they  did,  would  require  a  volume  rather  than  a 
half -hour  paper. 

In  the  time  allotted  me,  I  can  only  make  brief  and  im- 
perfect mention  of  some  of  the  representative  men  who 
may  properly  be  classified  as  pioneers,  or  of  their  charac- 
teristics and  the  enterprises  which  they  inaugurated.  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  those  who  lived  and  labored  in  the 
State  previous  to  .1850,  a  period  earlier  than  the  exist- 
ence of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  Chicago. 

The  work  of  the  Pioneer  Congregational  ministers  in 
Illinois  antedated  several  years  the  organization  of  any 
Congregational  churches  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  unique  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  for 
years  the  labors  and  contributions  of  one  denomination 
of  Christians  should  result  only  in  the  organization  of 
churches  of  another  denomination. 

Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  first  Pioneer  Congregational 
ministers  sent  out  and  sustained  by  the  Congregatioual- 
ists  of  New  England,  planted  only  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  these  largely  made  up  of  Congregational  material. 


1  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Noble.  Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage.  D.  D..  pre- 
pared this  paper  for  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church  Monthly 
Concert,  and  by  request  it  was  afterwards  read  before  the  Chicago 
Ministers'  Union  and  printed  bj'  their  direction. 

2  An  exhaustive  articl^e  entitled  Puritan  Influence  in  Illinois  before 
18G0.  by  Carrie  Prudence  Kofoid.  was  published  in  Ilinois  Stat^  His- 
torical Library,  publication  No.  10,  Transactions  for  1906. 
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A  history  which  must  be  understood  if  we  would  rightly 
appreciate  the  mission  and  growth  of  Congregational 
churches  in  this  State  and  in  the  West,  and  with  which 
the  Congregationalists  of  to-day  should  be  familiar. 

Organized  Congregationalism  in  Illinois  dates  only 
from  1833,  but  the  missionary  labors  of  Congregational 
ministers,  under  Congregational  auspices,  began  much 
earlier. 

The  first  of  these  explorers  was  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills 
(the  leader  of  the  five  students  in  Williams  College,  who 
behind  the  historical  haystack,  in  1808,  prayed  the  Amer- 
ican Board  into  existence  two  years  later),  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  from  Connecticut,  who,  in  1812,  made  a 
tour  through  the  West  and  Southwest,  in  behalf  of  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  reported  that  in 
all  the  territory  of  Illinois  there  was  not  a  Congrega- 
tional or  Presbyterian  minister. 

In  1816,  Rev.  Salmon  Giddings,  another  Congrega- 
tional minister  from  Andover,  Mass.,  came  to  this  terri- 
tory, but  located  at  St.  Louis.  He  labored,  however,  as 
a  missionary,  both  in  Illinois  and  ^lissouri,  gathering 
and  organizing  eight  churches  in  Illinois  and  six  in 
Missouri.  But  they  were  all  organized  as  Presbyterian 
churches. 

Later,  and  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  in  1826,  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society,  commissioned  Eev.  Orin  Fowler  to  labor 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  Rev.  Edward  Hollister  and 
Daniel  Gould  to  labor  in. Illinois  and  Missouri.  Their 
commissions  covered  two  States,  neither  State  being  re- 
garded as  a  large  enough  field  for  one  man  to  oc<:upy. 

In  1824,  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis  and  Rev.  E.  G.  Howe,  both 
Congregational  ministers,  came  as  missionaries  to  Illi- 
nois, the  State  then  having  a  population  of  70,000,  which 
was  located  mostly  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State.  They  gathered  elmrches,  but  as  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  times  under  the  vx-orking  of  the  Plan  of  Union 
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of  1801,  all  these  clmrclies  were  organized  as.  Presbyter- 
ian, tliougli  they  were  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  Congre- 
gational ministers.* 

In  1828,  came  three  other  Congregational  ministers 
from  Connecticut  to  Illinois,  viz.:  Rev.  Thomas  Lippin- 
cott,  Cyrus  L.  Watson  and  Aratus  Kent ;  the  last  named 
asked  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  send 
him  to  a  place  which  was  so  hard  that  no  one  else  would 
take  it.     He  was  the  first  minister  at  Galena,  and  his 


'  This  Plan  of  Union  was  entered  into  between  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, with  the  design  of  securing  union  and  co-operation  between 
the  two  denominations  in  planting  churches  in  the  new  settlements 
of  the  country. 

But  in  its  practical  workings  it  resulted  largely  in  Congregational 
ministers  uniting  with  Presbyteries,  and  the  organizing  of  Presbyterian 
churches,  or  of  Congregational  churches  under  care  of  Presbytery. 
Dr.  Patton  says  that  it  has  been  stated  on  high  Presbyterian  authority 
that  not  less  than  1,500  of  their  churches  are  essentially  Congrega- 
tional in  their  origin;  and  Mitchell  says  that  it  is  computed  that  400 
churches,  or  more,  have  been  gathered  in  the  West,  for  the  Presby- 
terian church,  by  the  benevolence  of  Connecticut,  alone. 

Congregational  missionaries  who  sought  to  establish  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  associations,  were  hampered  and  ostracized.  Efforts 
were  made  to  have  such  churches  and  ministers  discredited  and  dis- 
fellowshipped  at  the  East.  This  state  of  things  awakened  much  dis- 
satisfaction. It  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Albany  Convention  of  1852, 
in  which  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Plan  of  Union,  was  the  leading 
feature.  A  committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention, was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject.  As  a  delegate  from 
the  Illinois  State  Association,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
that  committee.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College,  was 
chairman.  He  had  up  to  that  time  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Plan  of  Union,  writing  and  speaking  in  its  defense.  But  as  fact  after 
fact  was  brought  out  before  the  committee,  showing  how  wholly  unfair 
and  one-sided  was  its  practical  working,  he  became  intensely  interested 
and  his  countenance  evinced  great  surprise.  As  a  result,  he  wrote  a 
report  recommending  the  abolishment  of  the  Plan,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  went  into  the  Convention  and  made  a  forcible  and 
effective  speech  in  support  of  the  recommendation.  He  was  bitterly 
attacked  afterwards  for  his  change  of  opinion,  and  when  asked  how 
he  could  have  been  induced  to  do  it,  he  replied:  "Those  Western  boys 
ran  away  with  me.  with  their  facts." 

Six  years  before  the  Albany  Convention,  the  Western  Congrega- 
tional Convention,  held  in  Michigan  City,  reported  it.  "as  their  un- 
wavering opinion,  that  the  placing  of  Congregationalists  in  fair  and 
friendly  relations  with  Christians  of  all  denominations:  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  of  action  in  our  own  churches,  and  harmony  between 
us  and  the  Presbyterians;  the  maintenance  of  Congregational  in.<tilu- 
tions-  and,  in  short,  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  its  professors 
in  every  view,  require  that  the  special  union  between  Congregation- 
alists  and  Presbyterians  should  be  abandoned." 
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nearest  ministerial  neighborhood  was  in  Chicago.  These 
Congregational  brethren  organized  at  first  only  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  became  themselves  members  of 
Presbyteries. 

Next  came,  in  1829,  the  Illinois  bend  of  seven,  from 
Yale  Theological  Seminary,  having  in  view,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it  in  their  agreement,  as  a  leading  object,  the 
planting  of  an  institution  of  learning  in  Illinois,  which 
should  help  the  West  for  all  time;  and  these,  with  their 
associates,  were  the  founders  of  Illinois  College,  Monti- 
cello  Female  Seminaiy  and  other  educational  iastitu- 
tions,  which  have  blessed  and  will  bless  the  State  and 
the  West  for  generations  to  come.  The  names  of  this 
band  were,  Theron  Baldwin,  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  Mason 
Grosvenor,  John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William 
Kirby  and  Asa  Turner.  To  this  list  should  be  added  the 
names  of  W^illiam  Carter,  Albert  Hale,  Flavel  Bascom, 
Lucius  Farnham  and  Eomulus  Barnes,  who  came  to  the 
State  soon  after,  and  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  first  band  in  pioneer  work  in  this  State. 

A  nobler  body  of  men  never  entered  upon  any  mission- 
ary enterprise.  This  was  the  heroic  age  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, and  these  men  were  the  heroes  and  their  wives  the 
heroines. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  all  of  them,  excepting  ISlv.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

The  last  one  of  the  twelve,  Eev.  Albert  Hale,  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  passed  away  a  few  days  since,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  92  years.* 

The  maximum  annual  salary  pledged  to  each  of  these 
brethren  when  they  began  their  work  was  $400. 

In  1831,  another  Home  Missionary  band  from  And- 
over,  Bangor  and  Princeton  Seminaries,  came  to  Illinois, 
one  of  v/hora,  Eev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  D.  D.,  may  right- 
fully be  counted  as  a  pioneer  Congregational  minister, 
although  his  first  connection  was  as  chaplain  of  United 

*Mr.  Hale  died  Jau.  30,  1801, 
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States  troops  in  Chicago  and  pastor  of  the  first  Presby- 
terian church  here. 

In  1833,  came  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  the  first  President 
of  Illinois  College,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  C.  Clark,  who 
organized  the  first  Congregational  church  in  Xorthem 
Illinois,  viz. :  that  near  Xaperville,  and  afterwards  organ- 
ized, or  assisted  in  organizing,  37  other  Congregational 
churches  in  the  Fox  Eiver  Valley,  and  who  reaily  is  en- 
titled to  be  designated  as  the  pioneer  organizer  of  Con- 
gregational churches  in  this  State.  Coming  from  Ver- 
mont, he  brought  with  him  a  confidence  in  and  love  for 
the  polity  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  all  the 
churches  gathered  and  organized  by  him  adopted  the 
same.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  the  first  years  of  my  ministry,  he  being  one  of 
my  nearest  ministerial  neighbors.  He  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  a  brilliant  and  popular  preacher,  yet  wa5 
he,  in  the  best  sense,  Biblical  and  instructive.  His 
preaching  was  thoroughly  evangelical.  As  a  pastor,  he 
was  unwearied  and  successful.  A  peace-maker,  he  yet 
was  firm  and  decided  where  principle  was  at  stake.  I 
recall  his  benignant  face  as  he  went  about  sheplierding 
his  flock,  loved  and  honored  of  all;  a  wise  counselor,  a 
true  and  steadfast  friend,  unselfish,  unworldly  and  ^^pirit- 
ually-mindGd.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  God,  like  Nathaniel 
of  old,  without  guile.  The  abiding  fruits  of  his  forty- 
years^  ministry  in  the  numerous  churches  planted  and 
fostered  by  him  are  his  best  memorial. 

Of  others  who  came  to  Illinois  previous  to  1S50,  the 
names  of  Gridley,  Reed,  the  two  Lovejoys,  Owen  and 
E.  P.,  the  anti-slavery  martyr  at  Alton  ;  Wilcox.  Pearson, 
Cook,  Foot,  Aliles,  Brown,  Blanchard,  Dodge,  Grant, 
Hitchcock,  Pa^Tie,  Wright,  Wells,  Parker.  Parsons,  and 
Whittlesey,  stand  out  prominently  in  my  recollection  of 
Pioneer  Congregational  Ministers  in  Illinois. 

Said  one  of  these  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright,  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  self-denying  of  the  Pioneer  Missionaries, 
to  the  Home  Missionary  Agent:    ''If  there  is  any  place 
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so  hard,  or  with  a  salary  so  small  that  no  one  else  will 
go  there  send  me.'' 

The  names  even  of  most  of  these  are  doubtless  im- 
familiar  to  the  present  generation.  Yet  they  served 
God  faithfully  in  their  day,  and  laid  deep  and  broad  the 
foundations  of  churches  and  institutions,  upon  which  we 
are  now  building. 

This  answers  the  question,  in  part,  of  who  and  what 
were  the  Pioneer  Congregational  Ministers  of  Illinois. 

They  were  men  of  varied  culture,  talents,  disposition 
and  adaptation  to  pioneer  work,  but  almost  without  ex- 
ception they  were  men  of  marked  ability,  of  thorough 
collegiate  and  theological  education, — consecrated  and 
self-sacrificing  men,  ready  for  any  and  every  kind  of 
service  which  should  be  required  of  them.  They  were, 
as  a  class,  enterprising  and  hopeful,  not  easily  disheart- 
ened by  privations  and  difficulties;  but,  like  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  they  were  ready  to  say,  We  be  able  to  go  in  and 
possess  this  goodly  land  of  Illinois  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  include  in  the  list  of  Pioneer  Con- 
gregational Ministers  of  Illinois,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Post, 
who  organized  and  was  pastor  for  many  years  of  the 
first  Congregational  church  in  Missouri  and  is  claimed 
by  that  State  as  especially  theirs.  He  came  to  Jackson- 
ville in  1834,  an  imconverted,  brilliant,  scholarly  young 
lawyer  and  was  associated  vrith  President  Sturtevant 
and  Dr.  Beecher,  as  a  Professor  in  the  new  college  there. 
Soon  after  he  was  led,  as  he  says,  to  consecrate  himself 
and  his  talents  to  Christ,  through  the  influence  of  a  sim- 
ple act  of  heroic  Christian  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  of  Gov.  Duncan.  He  united  with  the  Congregational 
rhurch  at  Jacksonville,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  by  the  Illinois  Association,  in  1844. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  from  Dr.  Post's  letter  to  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Duncan,  the  incidents  connected  with 
his  conversion,  as  given  by  Kev.  Dr.  Roy,  in  The  Ad- 
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VANCE.  lie  says.  *^I  found  your  father  and  mother 
under  the  shade  of  large  trees  in  front  of  their  house, 
surroimded  by  a  company,  mainly  of  crude,  rough,  stal- 
wart men,  of  plain  garb  and  speech,  of  primitive  type, 
and  bronzed,  strongly-marked,  shrewd  faces,  the  back- 
woodsmen, political  leaders  of  the  newly  emerging  com- 
monwealth. It  was  near  the  dinner  hour,  and  rough 
tables  were  set  in  the  shade  of  the  lofty  trees.  Then,  aa 
we  gathered  around  them,  I  shall  neyer  forget  how  your 
mother,  a  little,  delicate,  brave  woman,  solitary  amid 
that  company  of  men,  arose,  and  as  your  father  was  not 
at  that  time  a  communicant  in  the  church,  offered  thanks 
and  craved  a  blessing  on  our  repast.  The  scene  and  the 
incident  gave  one  a  glimpse  into  a  share  of  the  life  of 
those  times,  and  also  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
heroism  of  your  gentle,  sweet,  true-hearted  mother.  I 
never  forgot  it.  It  affected  me  permanently  in  various 
ways,  besides  impressing  me  anew  with  a  high  admira- 
tion for  her  Christian  principle  and  bravery.^'  Dr.  Post, 
subsequent  to  the  occasion  referred  to,  told  one  of  the 
daughters,  and  wrote  to  another,  that  their  mother  at 
first  asked  him  to  crave  the  blessing,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  respond  tha  t  he  was  not  a  Christian  and  must 
be  excused.  But  he  also  informed  both  the  daughters 
that  the  brave  act  of  their  mother  was  the  means  of  his 
conversion. 

WHAT   DID    THESE    PIONEER    MINISTERS   DO? 

Their  first  great  work  was  that  of  exploration  and 
planting  of  churches.  This  was  a  dillicult  and  self-de- 
nying work  at  that  early  day.  Oftimes  it  necessitated 
long  journeys  over  trackless  wastes,  across  bridgcless 
streams,  with  poor  accommodations,  much  hard  labor 
and  poor  pay. 

Four  of  the  Illinois  band,  viz.:  Baldwin,  Basconi, 
Kirby  and  Jenney,  acting  for  a  time  as  agents  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  explored  Northern 
and  Central  Elinois,  many  parts  of  which  were  unsettled 
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and  unbroken  prairie;  holding  meetings,  gathering  the 
scattered  sheep  of  Christ's  fold,  planting  churches  and 
putting  in  operation  those  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
influences  which  have  made  this  Empire  State  -what  it  is 
to-day. 

Let  me  give  a  single  specimen  of  their  work  in  this 
direction.  In  1833,  Kev.  Theron  Baldwin  and  Eev.  Al- 
bert Hale  made  a  tour  of  seven  weeks,  on  horseback,  from 
Jacksonville  to  Chicago,  preaching  by  the  way  57  ser- 
mons and  holding  several  four  days'  meetings.  On  ar- 
riving at  Chicago  they  found  it  a  settlement  of  300  in- 
habitants, with  22  drinking  saloons.  They  also  found 
here  the  pioneer  minister,  Eev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  for 
whom  they  preached  five  times  within  a  week. 

The  same  year,  Eev.  Aratus  Kent  made  a  pioneer  ex- 
ploration trip  across  the  country  from  Galena  to  Chi- 
cago, on  horseback,  lodging  nights  upon  the  prairie,  as 
he  found  only  one  settlement  on  the  way.  He  came  to 
see  if  it  was  not  time  to  start  a  mission  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
but  found  the  work  already  begun. 

He  reports  in  the  Home  Missionary,  ^'I  have  rarely 
addressed  a  more  attentive  and  apparently  devout  con- 
gregation than  that  which  I  met  on  Sabbath  morning, 
in  the  garrison,  and  which,  combining  the  people  of  the 
village  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  constituted  a 
large  assembly,  for  this  country."  He  adds:  '*It  is  an 
important  station,  and  if  the  pier,  now  commencing, 
should  be  permanent,  and  the  harbor  become  a  safe  one, 
Chicago  will  undoubtedly  grow  as  rapidly  as  any  village 
in  the  Western  country. '^  A  prophecy  in  1833  which  we 
have  seen  more.than  fulfilled  in  1891.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  however,  that  all  the  pioneer  missionaries  did  not 
>^oe  in  the  little  settlement  of  300.  the  gorm  of  the  great- 
Mfss  which  their  eyes  have  beheld  in  later  days  in  a  city 
<^r  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  for  I  have  been 
told  that  cur  good  "Or  Jeremiah  Porter,  thinking  at  that 
lime,  with  others,  that  St.  Joseph,  across  the  lake,  was 
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to  be  the  great  city  of  the  West,  invested  in  lots  there 
instead  of  in  Chicago. 

In  the  first  planting  of  Congregational  churches  in 
this  State  and  in  the  West,  peculiar  and  unexpected  ob- 
stacles were  encountered.  The  Plan  of  Union  entered 
into  in  1801,  by  Eastern  Congregationalists,  with  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  worked  against  them. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  Illinois  it  was  assumed  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  organizing  Congregational 
churches;  that  its  polity,  good  for  New  England,  was 
not  adapted  to  the  heterogeneous  population  of  a  new 
country.  It  was  even  claimed  that  Congregational 
churches  had  no  right  to  exist  on  this  field.  Moreover, 
prejudices  were  kindled  against  "Western  Congregational 
ministers  and  churches  as  radicals,  fanatics,  unsound  in 
the  faith  and  unworthy  of  fellowship  by  Eastern  Con- 
gregationalists. This  was  one  reason  why  there  was  no 
Congregational  church  established  in  Chicago  until  1851 
— four  years  alter  I  came  to  the  State.  Yet  there  were 
living  here  hundreds  who  came  with  letters  from  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England,  but  united 
with  Presbyterian  churches  and  were  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  those  churclies.  A  single  fact  of  personal  experience 
will  illustrate  the  extent  and  unjust  character  of  this 
prejudice  against  Western  Congregationalists.  In  1856 
I  attended  as  a  delegate  from  the  Illinois  General  Asso- 
ciation, the  Massachusetts  General  Association  at  Dor- 
chester. A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  New  York  Evangelist  published  a  communi(\i- 
tion  charging  that  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 
West  were  doctrinally  un^ound  and  radical,  not  worthy 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  New  England  churches,  who 
were  more  in  harmony  with  New  School  Presbyteriauism. 
The  Puritan  Recorder  copied  the  article  and  endorsed  it. 
In  presenting  the  salutations  oT  the  Illinois  Association 
-I  alluded  to  the  article  and  said  tliat  it  seemed  to  me  a 
very  strange  thing,  that  when  nine-tentlis  of  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  in  the  West  were  those  who  had  boon 
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converted  in  New  England,  united  with  Congregational 
churches  there,  had  been  educated  in  New  England  col- 
leges and  New  England  Theological  Seminaries;  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  raembership  of  these 
churches  had  come  directly  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  New  England  churches;  that  the  simple  trans- 
portation of  these  ministers  and  church  members,  across 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  should  work  such  a  mar- 
velous change  in  their  Christian  character  and  belief  as 
to  make  them  unworthy  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
from  which  they  immigrated.  And  added,  that  an  ex- 
perience of  nine  years  with  those  Western  ministers  and 
churches,  qualified  me  to  say,  that  I  believed  that  they 
were  as  orthodox  and  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence 
and  fellowship  as  the  Eastern  churches.  The  editor  of 
the  Puritan  Recorder  being  present,  replied,  that  the 
young  brother  from  the  West  need  not  feel  so  badly  about 
what  is  said.  He  says  that  Western  Congregationalism 
is  as  good,  as  sound  in  the  faith  and  worthy  of  fellow- 
ship as  the  Eastern.  I  think  so,  too,  and  a  little  better, 
but  that  is  not  saying  much  for  it.  This  feeling  was 
gradually  and  happily  changed  for  the  better  of  all 
parties  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  by  the 
Albany  Convention  in  1852.  The  Congregational  Con- 
vention, held  in  Michigan  City  in  1846,  was  influential  in 
preparing  the  way  for  this  result. 

It  has  been  a  mooted  question  which  was  the  first  Con- 
gregational church  in  Illinois.  Several  have  claimed  the 
honor.  The  facts  are,  that  the  church  in  Mendon  was 
organized  in  February,  1833;  the  church  at  Naperville, 
in  August,  and  that  of  Jacksonville,  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  church  at  Quincy  was  organized  as  a 
Presbyterian  church,  Dec.  4,  1830,  and  became  Congrega- 
tional in  1833.  The  church  at  Princeton  was  organized 
in  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  in  1831,  and  removed  tlie 
same  year  to  Illinois.  So  that  organized  Congrega- 
tionalism in  the  State  dates  from  1833;  but  at  first  its 
growth  was  very  slow,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
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given,  altlioiigli  thousands  of  Congregationalists  were 
annually  iraniigrating  here  from  the  East.  In  1835,  there 
were  only  ten  Congregational  churches  in  the  State. 
When  the  General  Association  was  organized  in  1844, 
there  were  two  local  associations,  embracing  64  churches, 
48  ministers  and  2,432  members.  In  the  minutes  of  the 
Association  for  1890,  there  are  reported  13  local  associa- 
tions; 280  churches;  312  ministers  and  32,731  church 
members. 

It  was  two  pioneer  Congregational  ininisters  from 
Illinois,  Asa  Turner  and  William  Kirby,  who  first  ex- 
plored the  territory  of  Iowa  and  preached  the  first  Con- 
gregational sermons  in  that  State. 

WHAT   DID   THESE   PIOXEER   MINISTERS   DO? 

With  great  wisdom  and  self-sacrifice,  they  planted  and 
nourished  into  vigorous  life  Christian  Colleges,  Acade- 
mies and  Female  Seminaries,  which  have  been  fountains 
of  rich  blessings  in  the  past  and  give  promise  of  still 
richer  blessings  in  the  future.  Elinois,  Knox  and  Beloit 
Colleges;  "Whipple,  Dover,  Princeton  and  other  acade- 
mies; Monticello,  Jacksonville,  Rockford  and  Galesburg 
Female  Seminaries,  are  largely  the  fruit  of  their  plan- 
ning and  their  labors.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  add,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  for  although  es- 
tablished since  1850,  it  numbered  among  its  foremost  and 
efficient  founders  some  of  the  earliest  pioneer  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  Illinois.  The  names  of  Dr.  Bascom, 
Pres.  Sturtevant,  W.  Carter,  Asa  Turner,  N.  C.  Clark 
and  T.  M.  Post,  will  readily  occur  to  those  familiar  with 
its  early  history. 

Elinois  College,  established,  as  we  have  said,  in  1829, 
by  a  band  of  students  from  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
coming  to  the  State  with  that  express  end  in  view,  al- 
though not  strictly  a  Congregational  college,  yet  nearly 
every  one  of  its  founders,  its  Presidents  and  early  Pro- 
fessors, were  Congregational  ministers,  and  it  was  es- 
tablished when  the  whole  population  of  the  State  wa« 
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less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Chicago  to-day, 
and  when  Chicago  itself  was  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  few 
score  inhabitants. 

The  germ  of  Ejiox  College  was  first  planted  in  1834, 
by  a  mixed  colony,  which  settled  in  Galesburg.  In  its 
establishment  and  support,  it  had  from  the  iirst  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  pioneer  Congregational  minis- 
ters who  were  largely  represented  in  its  Board  of  Trust. 

In  like  manner,  the  pioneer  Congregational  ministers 
of  Illinois  had  an  important  part  in  the  establishment 
of  Beloit  College  and  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  the 
former  opening  its  doors  to  students  in  1847  and  the 
latter  in  1849.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Bascom,  Rev.  X.  C. 
Clark  and  Rev.  R.  M.  Pearson,  represented  the  State  in 
the  earliest  conventions  called  to  consider  the  question 
of  establishing  such  institutions,  and  although  the  Col- 
lege is  located  just  over  the  border  line  in  Wisconsin,  it 
has  from  the  first  been  recognized  as  truly  belonging  to 
Illinois  as  to  Wisconsin. 

Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  one  of  the  Yale  band,  was  the 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  Monticello  Female 
Seminary,  probably  the  first  institution  in  the  State,  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  From  his  fertile  brain 
also  originated  the  College  Society  of  which  he  was  the 
wise  and  efficient  secretary,  and.  which  has  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  in  planting  and  sustaining  Chris- 
tian colleges  in  all  the  great  empires  of  the  West. 

Thus  were  the  pioneer  Congregational  ministers  of 
Illinois  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  New  England  fathers 
in  providing  for  and  fostering  the  higher  Christian  edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Roy  gives  this  interesting  fact  of  the  agency 
of  Dr.  Baldwin  in  securing  the  charter  of  Jacksonville 
College,  and  incidently  also  of  Shurtleff  and  MoKondrce 
Colleges.  *'In  1830,  when  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  Rome 
Missionary  at  Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of  the  State, 
he  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  Jackson- 
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ville  College.  It  was  refused.  One  of  the  meinbers  say- 
ing, that  if  they  granted  the  charter  at  all  he  was  in 
favor  of  restricting  the  corporation  to  one-quarter  sec- 
tion of  land,  for  otherwise  these  college  men  would  use 
their  immense  funds  in  buying  up  new  land  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State,  and  then  put  on  tenants  at  will, 
and  finally  sway  the  political  destinies  of  Illinois.  After- 
wards, Dr.  Baldwin,  being  reinforced  by  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher,  made  another  application  for  a  charter.  By 
this  time  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  were  on  hand  for 
college  charters.  So  the  three  institutions  formed  a  ring. 
They  took  the  bill  which  the  Jacksonville  men  had 
framed  by  a  modification  of  the  charter  of  Yale  College. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  education  was 
Col.  Thomas  Mather,  then  of  Springfield,  but  a  man  of 
Congregational  training,  under  Eev.  Dr.  Porter,  of 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  father  of  Pres.  Porter,  of  Yale 
College,  and  the  bill  was  committed  to  his  care.  Dr. 
Baldwin  says  that  he  spent  two  days  in  writing  out  an 
argument  to  show  the  safety  of  literary  corporations  and 
read  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  committee  and  of  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  friends.  The  committee  agreed 
to  adopt  it  as  their  argument  on  the  bill,  and  the  result 
was  the  securing  of  charters  for  Illinois,  Shurtleff  and 
McKendree  Colleges." 

The  two  leading  founders  of  Iowa  College,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Eeed  and  Eev.  Asa  Turner,  were  pioneer  Congregational 
ministers  in  Illinois  before  they  entered  upon  their  work 
in  Iowa. 

WHAT   DID   THESE   PIONEER   MINISTERS   DO! 

They  labored  for  and  in  revivals,  many  of  (hem  of 
great  power  and  widely  extended  influence.  The  pages 
of  the  Home  Missi ovary  for  those  years  furnisli  most 
interesting  reports  of  protracted  meetings  held  in  groves, 
in  scbooi-houses  and  in  barns;  of  revival  efforts  and  re- 
vival results;  of  conversions  and  the  gathering  of  con- 
verts into  churches.    Many  of  these  pioneer  missionariei 
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and  pastors  themselves  had  been  converted  in  revivals 
in  New  England.  They  had  been  trained  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  revivals,  under  such  men  as  Dr.  Nettleton,  Dr. 
Lyman  Bcecher  and  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  They  believed 
in  them;  labored  for  and  in  them.  Said  one  of  those 
pioneer  ministers,  after  speaking  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  his  pioneer  work:  ^^ There  was  no  trial  or 
suffering  so  feared  as  a  failure  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 
One  revival  of  religion  and  one  ingathering  of  young 
converts  counterbalanced  months  and  years  of  pioneer 
fare,  and  the  severities  of  prairie  blasts  and  other  inci- 
dental inconveniencies.^' 

One  of  these,  Eev.  E.  Jenney,  as  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society,  in  ten  years  had  to  do 
with  the  organization  of  41  churches,  with  the  building 
and  dedicating  of  39  houses  of  worship,  with  the  gi'adu- 
ating  of  21  churches  to  self-support  and  with  the  promot- 
ing of  mwierous  revivals  of  religion. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bascom,  of  blessed  memory,  who  recently 
finished  liLs  course  with  joy,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86  years, 
having  labored  in  this  State  more  than  half  a  century, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Tazewell  county,  held 
in  several  places  open-air  four  days'  meetings;  on  one 
occasion  using  an  old  ox  sled  as  a  pulpit,  and  his  minis- 
try was  blessed  with  revivals  of  great  power  wherever  lie 
labored.  Hundreds  of  prominent,  devoted  men  and 
women  in  our  churches  to-day  were  converted  in  these 
revivals. 

There  are  no  recollections  of  my  own  early  experiences 
on  this  field  more  delightful  than  of  those  revivals  in 
which  I  was  j^rivileged  to  labor  among  the  churches  of 
the  Fox  River  Valley  and  elsewhere. 

WHAT   DID   THESE   PIONEER    MINISTERS   DOt 

Almost  without  exception  they  stood  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  reformers  when 
it  cost  much  to  be  such. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when,  in  1844,  the  Illinois 
State  Association  was  organized,  among  the  standing 
rules  adopted,  to  which  all  ministerial  mem.bers  were 
required  to  give  assent,  was  this:-  ^'No  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  this  body  who  does  not  re- 
gard slaveholding  as  a  sin  condemned  by  God/'  Among 
those  who  stood  by  the  martyred  Lovejoy  in  his  defense, 
at  the  risk  of  life,  were  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  and  Rev. 
Asa  Turner,  as  well  as  Eev.  Owen  Lovejoy,  brother  of 
the  martyr. 

At  an  early  day  Congregational  churches  encountered 
much  opposition  and  odium,  because  of  the  bold  and 
united  stand  which  they  took  as  anti-slavery  and  temper- 
ance reformers.  One  of  the  pioneer  missionaries.  Rev. 
Thomas  Lippincott,  had  an  important  part  in  saving 
Illinois  from  becoming  a  slave  State,  as  Gov.  Ford  in 
his  history  of  Illinois,  testifies,  doing  efficient  service  by 
his  contributions  to  the  press  and  his  fiery  hand-bills. 

Nor  was  this  spirit  less  manifest  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  this  State  at  a  later  day.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Roy,  that  in  the  Ci\nl  War  of  1861- 
65,  the  Congregational  churches  of  Illinois  furnished  for 
the  Union  army,  one  in  four  of  their  entire  male  mem- 
bership, including  old  men,  invalids  and  boys. 

They  were  leaders  in  the  temperance  reform.  In  most 
of  the  early  churches  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks  was  made  a  condition  of  church  membership.. 
Many  early  church  covenants,  like  that  of  the  St.  Charles 
and  Elgin  churches,  read,  '^You  further  agree  not  to 
make,  vend  or  use  ardent  spirits,  except  for  medicinal 
and  chemical  purposes.'' 

I  hardly  need  add,  that  they  were  hearty  supporters 
of  missions,  hcjne  <\ud  foreign.  From  the  first,  the 
feeble  churches  which  they  organized  were  educated  to 
contrilrate  freely  and  generously  for  objects  of  Christian 
benevolence.  Their  motto  was,  '* America  for  Christ, *' 
and  they  gave  themselves  and  trained  their  people  for 
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this  work.  Yet  it  was  in  no  narrow  spirit  of  home  mis- 
sions as  against  foreign,  but  they  took  in  the  whole 
world  in  their  sympathies,  their  prayers,  their  gifts. 
These  pioneer  ministers,  by  their  personal  contributions, 
were  examples  to  their  people  of  the  same  liberality 
which  Paul  recognized  in  the  Macedonian  Christians 
^^  whose  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their 
liberality.'' 

I  cannot  close  without,  in  a  word,  paying  some  tribute 
to  the  devoted  and  sainted  wives  of  these  pioneer  minis- 
ters. Upon  them  rested  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the 
inconveniencies  and  self-denials  of  this  pioneer  work. 
Many  of  them  taken  from  homes  of  culture,  refinement 
and  wealth,  had  to  endure  the  privations  of  meagre  fare, 
of  life  and  labor  in  log-cabins,  in  rude  and  uncultured 
communities,  often  ending  in  an  early  death.  Yet,  with 
rare  exceptions,  they  bore  these  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
Christian  heroism  beyond  all  praise. 

They  encouraged  and  sustained  their  husbands  in  all 
their  labors  and  contributed  much  by  their  fidelity  and 
wise  counsels  to  therr  success. 

The  record  of  their  devoted  and  useful  lives,  though 
not  written  by  human  hands,  is  vrritten  in  God's  book  of 
remembrance,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  when  these  books 
are  opened,  it  will  not  appear  that  their  share  in  the 
work  done  has  been  the  larger  and  most  blessed. 

Rev.  G.  S.  F.  Savage. 


CIRCULAR  APPEALING  FOR  AID  FOR  COLONIZ- 
ING FREE  NEGROES  IN  LIBERIA. 

Office  of  the  Missouri  Colonization  Society, 

St.  Ijoitis,  Oct.  28,  1845. 
Dear  Sirs— 

In  asking  year  aid  to  advance  the  interests  of  tlio  Colo- 
nization Society,  I  propose,  in  few  words,  to  explain  its 
present  x^osition,  and  plan  of  future  operations. 
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The  Colony  is  governed  entirely  by  officers  of  the  Afri- 
can race  and  citizens  of  Liberia.  The  expenses  of  its 
Government  are  paid  frora  its  own  revenue,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  salary  of  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  Society,  and  transacts  its  business  in 
reference  to  the  reception  and  settlement  of  new  emi- 
grants, &c. 

The  literary  and  religious  institutions  of  the  C61ony 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  influence  of  the  Colony  over  the  native  tribes  is 
good,  and  increasing  in  power  and  extent;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  Colony  were  now  left  by  the  Society  to 
its  own  resources,  it  would  gradually  grow  into  an  exten- 
sive and  powerful  commonwealth. 

The  great  object  of  the  Society  now  is,  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  Colony  by  fostering  its  institutions,  en- 
larging its  capacity  for  the  comfortable  reception  of 
emigrants,  and  encouraging  the  emigration  thither  of 
persons  of  suitable  character  to  promote  its  prosperity, 
as  well  as  to  advance  their  own  happiness. 
-  It  is  believed,  that  this  last  object  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  purchase  of  a  ship  to  run  as  a  regular 
packet  between  New  Orleans  and  Liberia,  leaving  New 
Orleans  twice  a  year,  on  iixed  days—ssiy,  1st  Jan.  and 
1st  July. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  (say  $10,- 
000)  in  the  West  and  South-west. 

I  secured  $1,000  of  this  sum  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Kentucky,  and  principally  at  two  efforts, —$500  and  up- 
wards having  been  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  (most  of  it  during  their  late  session 
at  Harrodsburg,)  and  upwards  of  $500  more  was  sub- 
scribed by  a  few  friends  of  the  cause  in  Henderson,  where 
I  stopped  a  few  days  on  my  return  from  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis.  For  this  last  subscription  I  am  indebted  princi- 
pally to  the  co-operation  of  Rev.  D.  L.  Gray,  of 
Henderson. 
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I  may  Jiere  state,  that  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan,  Agent  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  for  Kentucky,  has  raised, 
within  the  last  year,  in  that  Stat^,  about  $5,000  for  the 
purchase  of  territory  in  Liberia  for  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky  emigrants;  and  that  a  company  of  emigrants 
are  expected  to  leave  Louisville  on  the  15th  of  December, 
via  New  Orleans,  to  take  possession  of  said  territory. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State  will 
make  an  appropriation  of  money  to  encourage  the  emi- 
gration of  free  people  of  color  from  Kentucky  in  America 
to  *^ Kentucky  in  Africa/' 

I  am  now  making  an  attempt  to  raise  $1,000  in  each  of 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  to  be  paid  by  1st  Jan., 
1846,  and  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of  the  Li- 
berian  packet.  It  is  proposed,  that  a  simultaneous  effort 
be  made  throughout  these  two  States  to  accomplish  this 
object  at  once.  Two  plans  are  proposed:  1st,  Collec- 
tions by  the  clergy;  2d,  The  formation  of  auxiliary  socie- 
ties in  every  county  in  each  State,  and  the  collection  of 
funds  through  that  medium.  If  each  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel to  whom  the  African  Eepositor^^  is  sent  gratuitously 
in  those  two  State  would  collect  $3.00  for  this  object,  it 
would  amount  to  more  than  $2,000;  and  if  the  friends  of 
colonization  in  each  county  were  to  form  an  auxiliary  and 
collect  $11,  it  would  also  amount  to  more  than  $2,000. 

Let  a  simultaneous  effort  be  made  by  the  ministers  on 
the  1st  Sunday  in  Becemher,  and  by  the  friends  of  the 
cause  in  each  county  to  form  auxiliary  societies  on  the 
2d  Saturday  in  Decemlier,  and  forward  the  money,  and 
the  names  and  post-office  address  of  the  officers  of  the 
same,  by  mail,  as  soon  as  they  are  crgaxiized. 

I  subjoin  the  form  of  the  constitution  for  an  auxiliary 
society. 

Eespectf  ally,  yours, 

EoBERT  S.  Fin-ley, 
Agent  of  the  Missouri  and  lilinois  Colonization  Societies. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Aet.  1st.     This  Society  shall  be  called  the- 


Comity  Colonization  Society,  and  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the 
State  Colonization  Society. 

Abt.  2d.  The  exclusive  object  of  this  Society  shall  be 
the  colonization  in  Liberia  (with  their  own  cons,ent)  of 
the  free  people  of  color  of  the  United  States. 

Aet.  3d.  The  annual  contribution  of  any  sum  shall 
constitute  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  the  payment,  at 
one  time,  of  five  dollars  shall  constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Aet.  4th.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  twelve 
managers,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  any 
five  of  whom  shall  make  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Aet.  5th.  The  Society  shall  meet  annually,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  appoint,  to  receive  the  Treasurer's  report, 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the  election 
of  officers  to  serve  the  ensuing  year,  &c. 


Editorial  Notes 


gg^V/C 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT   OF  THE   HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 


All  members  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  who  con- 
veniently can,  should  attend  the  approaching  annual 
meeting,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  as  much  important 
business  will  then  be  before  them  for  transaction.  At 
many  of  the  former  annual  meetings  entirely  too  little 
time  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to  the  essential 
affairs  of  the  Society,  passing  them  over  in  a  routine 
and  perfunctory  way,  with  the  non-progressive  disposi- 
tion to  ^*let  well  enough  alone.''  The  Society  has  prob- 
ably done  well  enough  by  being  left  alone,  but  it  might 
be  made  to  do  considerably  better.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  is  some  room  for  improvement. 

The  chief  matter  to  be  attended  to  at  the  meeting  now 
at  hand  will  be  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  Society 
in  place  of  the  lam.ented  General  Alfred  Orendorff.  The 
constitution  of  the  Society  fails  to  prescribe  any  special 
mode  for  the  election  of  its  officers,  and  having  enacted 
no  by-laws,  the  members  assembled  are  free  to  adopt  any 
method  of  nomination  and  election  they  may  see  proper. 
Heretofore  the  usage  has  been  for  a  few  of  the  members 
to  agree  upon  the  selection  of  the  officer,  or  officers,  to  be 
elected;  then  a  motion  would  be  made  for  the  chair  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  nominate  a  candidate,  or  ticket, 
to  be  presented  to  the  meeting.  The  candidate,  or  ticket, 
reported  by  that  committee  was,  on  motion,  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  and  without  question  or  opposition,  elected 
by  the  viva  voce  votes  of  the  members.  Grave  objections 
have  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety to  this  procedure,  as  savoring  too  strongly  of  the 
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old  ''cut-and-dried''  scliemes  of  politicians  calculated  to 
stifle  the  free  exercise  of  suifrage. 

In  tlie  next  election  of  a  president  of  the  Society  it  is 
probable  that  objection  will  be  made  to  the  customary 
motion  for  the  chair  to  appoint  a  nominating  committee, 
and  as  several  candidates  may  be  presented  by  their 
partial  friends,  the  nomination  in  open  meeting,  and 
voting  by  ballot,  may  be  demanded. 

Another  matter  that  should,  and  perhaps  will,  engage 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  better 
and  more  efficient  maintenance  of  our  quarterly  Journal, 
the  publication  of  the  Historical  Society.  This  journal 
was  instituted,  in  part,  to  serve  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  Society,  and  serve  as  a  medium  for  exchange,  and 
free  expression  of  opinion  of  members  of  the  Society 
on  all  subjects  involving  its  interests  and  welfare,  and 
for  the  promulgation  of  knowledge  relating  to  Illinois 
history.  A  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  recognition,  by 
members  of  the  Society,  of  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  Journal  is  desired.  Their  contribution  to  its  pages 
is  solicited.  Their  aid  and  co-operation  in  making  it  a 
force  for  the  advancement  of  the  Society,  and  a  credit 
to  the  State,  is  requested.  Members  of  the  Society,  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else  appertaining  to  the  organiza- 
tion, are  too  much  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  few  to  bear 
the  responsibilities  and  burdens.  Equally  beneficial  to 
all,  the  Journal  is  entitled  to  be  sustained  by  the  effective 
efforts  of  all  m.embers  of  the  Society  who  are  interested 
in  its  success. 


PEESTDBNT  E.  J.  JAMES,  RESIGNS  HIS  .An^:.MBEK- 

SHIP  IN  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

ILLINOIS  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

The  members  of  the  Filinois  State  Historical  Society 
and  the  pnbllc  generally  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Presi- 
dent James  lias  severed  his  official  connection  with  tlie 
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Illmois  State  Historical  Library,  he  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  trustees  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 
President  James  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Library  and  the  Society  and  he  resigns 
from  the  Library  Board  only  because  he  has  so  many 
affairs  and  labors,  that  he  feels  it  necessary  to  give  the 
time  to  other  duties  vrhich  are  more  pressing. 

He  is  of  course  still  a  director  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, ^vhich  office  he  has  held  since  the  organization  of 
the  Society  and  he  will  continue  to  give  its  alfairs  the 
value  of  his  counsel  and  interest. 


DE.  E.  B.  GEEENE  APPOINTED  INT  THE  PLACE 
OF  PEESIDENT  JAMES. 


If  it  was  necessary  for  the  Library  Board  to  lose 
President  James  as  one  of  its  members,  it  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  Governor  Deneen  has  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  a  gentleman  who  can  ably  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Library  Board. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Greene  of  the  chair  of  liistory  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  has  been  appointed  to  this  position. 
Dr.  Greene  is  a  director  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Historical  Society  and  was  for  a  short  time  its  Secretary. 
For  several  years  Dr.  Greene  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  publication  committee  of  the  Society  and  in  spite  of 
his  arduous  duties  at  the  State  University  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  the  preparation  for  publi- 
cation of  the  transactions  of  the  Historical  Society.  The 
Society  and  the  Library  Board  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Greene  to  membership  in 
tlie  Library  Board. 

Dr.  Greene  is  still  a  young  man.  He  was  born  in 
Kobe,  Japan,  July  8,  1870.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Westborough,  Mass.,  and  Evanston,  111.  He 
attended  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  and 
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later  attended  Plarvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1890.  He 
received  from  Harvard  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1891,  and 
in  1893  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  same  institution. 
He  has  been  since  1906  dean  of  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts  at  the  Universiti'  of  Illinois.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  carefully  prepared  historical  books  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  Illinois  and  the  Nation;  The 
Provincial  Governor  in  the  English  Colonies  irr  North 
America;  and  Provincial  America. 


DEATH  OF  GOVERNOR  FORD'S  DAUGHTER. 


A  press  despatch  from  Lincoln  (HI.),  dated  March  18, 
1910,  says : 

^^Mrs.  Anne  Daviess,  formerly  a  resident  of  IMiddle- 
town,  but  since  July,  1907,  a  resident  of  the  Deaconess 
hospital,  died  at  noon  yesterday,  of  senility,  at  the  age 
of  72  years.  Mrs.  Daviess  was  a  daughter  of  Governor 
Ford,  who  occupied  the  executive  chair  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  years  1842-46.  Her  husband  at  one  time  was  the 
editor  of  an  influential  Democratic  newspaper,  but  died 
without  leaving  much  property.  His  widow  was  em- 
ployed for  a  tin:ie  as  matron  at  one  of  the  State  charitable 
institutions,  but  later  went  to  the  home  of  ^frs.  Gambrel, 
a  daughter/  at  ]\[iddletown.  In  1907  she  came  to  the 
Deaconess  hospital  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  county 
charge.  She  leaves  a  daughter  living  in  Iowa.  Tlie 
father  of  the  deceased  wrote  a  history  of  the  State  of  Hli- 
nois,  considered  the  most  authentic  for  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  and  a  movement  was  made  recently  to 
have  the  same  republished  for  the  benefit  of  ^frs.  Davies3, 
but  the  project  failed. '* 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Watson,  only  surviving  daughter  of  ]\[rs. 
Davipss,  and  granddaughter  of  Governor  Ford,  arrived 
in  Lincoln  Snturday  morning  from  Oskaloosa,  la.,  where 
she  follows  the  profession  of  a  graduate  inirse,  being  a 
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graduate  of  the  Presbyterian  hospital  in  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Watson  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  proper 
burial  of  her  mother  in  the  family  lot  in  the  Peoria  ceme- 
tery, where  her  illustrious  father  and  mother  lie  buried. 
At  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Governor  Ford  stands  a 
monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  memory  of 
his  great  service  to  the  commonwealth,  which  was  built 
under  the  administration  of  the  late  Governor  John  P. 
Altgeld. 

Mrs.  Davies  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  a 
family  of  four  children,  her  two  brothers,  Sewell  and 
Tom,  dying  in  1871.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Bailey,  died 
at  her  home  in  St.  Louis  in  July,  1909.  The  mother  of 
Mrs.  Daviess  died  in  1850,  following  a  long  sickness  with 
cancer.  Governor  Ford  only  survived  his  wife  two 
weeks,  his  death  occurring  in  1850  from  tuberculosis,  and 
they  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  Peoria  cemetery. 

Airs.  Daviess  was  born  on  Feb.  13,  1838,  and  was  aged 
at  her  death,  72  years,  1  month  and  4  days.  She  was  a 
native  of  this  State,  and  all  her  life  was  spent  in  Illinois, 
excepting  a  few  years  spent  with  her  sister  in  St.  Louis. 
She  was  married  in  1862  and  was  the  mother  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gambrel,  with  whom  she  made  her  home  for  several 
years,  died  some  time  ago,  leaving  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren. Decedent's  husband,  who  was  prominent  as  a 
newspaper  man,  and  editor  of  Democratic  papers,  died 
32  years  ago.  With  the  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Daviess, 
Mrs.  Watson  is  now  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family  of  Governor  Ford,  a  man  whose  services  were  of 
untold  value  to  this  great  State,  but  whose  services  never 
received  reward.  In  order  to  provide  for  his  family,  he 
with  gi'eat  labor,  prepared  the  most  exhaustive  and  au- 
thentic history  of  Illinois  ever  written  at  that  time.  Hav- 
ing served  as  both  judge  of  the  circuit  and  supreme 
courts,  he  understood  much  of  the  imier  workings  of 
political  life  and  was  in  power  during  the  Mormon  dis- 
turbances.   When  the  manuscripts  were  turned  over  for 
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publication,  owing  to  the  exposures  therein  contained, 
over  half  of  the  pages  were  suppressed.  Instead  of  his 
family  receiving  the  royalty  on  the  history  as  intended 
by  their  father,  which  would  have  made  them  independ- 
ent, each  child  received  only  a  paltry  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

There  is  much  obscurity  regarding  the  domestic  life 
of  Governor  Ford  and  his  family.  It  is  known  thai  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  brought  by  his  mother 
to  Illinois  in  1805;  that  in  his  youth,  when  battling  with 
poverty,  he  served  as  an  hostler  and  tavern  servant ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823;  passed  the  year  1829  in 
Galena  as  an  attorney  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Miners'  Journal;  was  appointed  by  Governor  Edwards, 
in  March,  1830,  State's  attorney  of  the  new  5th  judicial 
district,  and  reappointed  to  the  same  by  Governor  Rey- 
nolds in  Feb.,  1831.  On  securing  that  office  he  located  at 
Rushville  in  Schuyler  county.  He  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  1832,  and,  while  residing  at  Rushville,  was 
elected,  in  Jan.,  1835,  judge  of  the  6th  circuit,  which 
he  resigned  in  i\Iarch,  1837.  He  was  elected  judge 
of  the  9th  district  in  Feb.,  1839,  and  one  of  the  nine  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Feb.,  1841.  Thereupon  he 
moved  to  Oregon,  Ogle  county,  where  he  resided  when 
elected  Governor  in  1842.  Who  he  married,  and  when 
and  where  that  event  occurred,  are  facts  in  his  history 
not  generally  known.  And  the  published  accounts  of  his 
family  are  conflicting  and  unreliable. 

In  commenting  upon  the  above  despatch,  the  State 
Register  of  March  19,  1910,  said: 

**The  death  of  Mrs.  Daviess,  at  the  Lincoln  hospital, 
which  was  chronicled  in  the  press  of  yesterday,  removes 
the  last  of  the  children  of  the  late  Governor  Ford.  ♦  •  *  • 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Daviess  was  a  brilliant  man,  but 
like  too  many  others  he  looked  too  often  upon  the  wine 
when  it  was  red.  At  one  time  he  was  editor  of  the  TJnsh- 
ville  Times  and  in  that  day  when  he  would  give  attention 
to  his  editorial  duties  bis  writings  were  copied  all  over 
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the  State  and  in  other  states.  He  was,  when  sober  and 
in  his  right  mind,  a  close  thinker  and  one  of  the  most 
logical  reasoners  known  to  the  editorial  profession. 

The  youngest  son  of  Governor  Ford  was  a  newspaper 
man  and  at  one  time  was  employed  on  the  Peoria  papers. 
He  was  a  happy-go-lucky  young  man  without  a  care  in 
the  world.  Some  years  after  he  left  Peoria  he  was 
hanged  by  a  vigilance  committee  for  being  a  horse  thief. 
He  was  walking  along  the  public  highway  when  the  com- 
mittee overtook  him  and  they  at  once  decided  he  was  the 
man  they  were  looking  for ;  he  begged  for  time  to  prove 
who  he  was,  but  they  decided  to  look  into  the  matter  after 
the  hanging.  After  they  had  investigated  the  matter 
they  found  he  was  absolutely  innocent  and  was  many 
miles  away  from  where  the  horse  was  taken.  He  was  a 
brilliant  young  man,  but  lacked  the  usual  energy  of  news- 
paper men  else  he  would  have  made  a  great  reputation 
as  a  writer. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Daviess  ends  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  of  Illinois  history.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the 
State  that  she  was  practically  allowed  to  die  in  the  hos- 
pital an  object  of  public  charity. '^ 

A  newspaper  published  in  Peoria  at  the  time  of  Gov. 
Ford's  death,  in  1850,  and  later,  stated  that  *4ie  died  at 
the  home  of  Andrew  Gray  on  North  Madison  Avenue, 
and  left  two  children.  One  of  them,  a  boy,  was  brought 
up  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Dickinson,  and  went  away,  and 
nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  The  other,  a  daughter, 
was  reared  by  a  family  named  Cooper,  and  married  a 
wealthy  gentleman  engaged  in  the  lumber  bu.^iness  in 
Chicago.  ^ ' 

The  account  given  by  the  Register  is  the  generally 
accepted  story  of  the  son's  career;  but  many  hints  have 
been  wafted  from  the  west  to  the  effect  that  though 
young,  he  was  a  desperado  whose  lawless  deeds  well 
.instificd  the  fate  he  met. 

The  discrepancies  ia  tlie  various  reports  of  Gov. 
Ford's  family  can  be  reconciled,  and  the  truth  of  history 
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known,  only  by  wide-reaching  inquiries  and  patient  ex- 
amination of  many  old  newspaper  files.  Mrs.  Daviess 
came  to  Middletown,  in  Logan  county,  some  years  after 
her  father ^s  death,  a  desolate '  heart-broken  woman, 
whose  past  was  a  sealed  book  of  bitter  memories  and 
disappointments.  She  was  morose  and  reticent,  per- 
sistently refusing  to  answer  any  of  the  many  letters  of 
inquiry  addressed  to  her,  or  the  personal  interviewers, 
seeking  information  relative  to  her  father's  family  or 
her  own  past  life.  The  years  she  had  lived  were  full  of 
tribulation  and  sorrow,  and  death  came  to  her  as  a  merci- 
ful relief. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HON.  L.  B.  STRINGER. 


It  is  but  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  to  say  that 
while  at  the  Deaconess  hospital  Mrs.  Daviess  received 
many  kindly  attentions  and  was  made  as  comfortable  as 
she  could  have  been  had  she  been  possessed  of  unlimited 
money.  We  publish  a  letter  from  Hon.  L.  B.  Stringer, 
which  describes  the  care  and  attention  given  the  un- 
fortunate lady  by  the  people  of  Lincobi. — Ed. 

Lincoln,  III.,  March  26th,  1910. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber, 

Sec.  111.  Historical  Soc, 
Springfield,  111. 
De.\r  Mrs.  Weber  : 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Anne  Daviess,  last 
surviving  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  Gov.  Ford, 
and  the  newspaper  reports  concerning  her  recent  death 
in  this  city,  would  say; 

That  Mrs.  Da\dess  lived  for  a  great  many  years  with 
her  daughter,  a  Mrs.  Gamble,  at  ^[iddletown,  in  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  this  county,  near  the  ^tenard 
County  line.  During  all  this  time  the"  fact  of  her  resi- 
dence there  was  substantially  unknown  to  the  citizens 
of  Lincoln  and  those  who  did  know,  wore  not  informed 
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that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Ford.  About  three 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Gamble  died.  The  Gambles  were  in 
humble  circumstances.  Mrs.  Gamble  left  six  children 
surviving  her  and  Mrs.  Daviess  herself  was  ill.  Under 
these  circmnstances,  Mr.  Gamble  was  compelled  to  turn 
Mrs.  Daviess  over  to  Logan  County.  It  then  became 
known,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  authorities  of  the  county, 
that  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Ford  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
county.  Instead  of  sending  her  to  the  County  Farm,  as 
is  usually  done  in  such  cases,  she  was  placed  in  the 
Deaconess'  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the 
best  equipped  hospitals  in  the  State.  We  have  two  ex- 
cellent hospitals  in  Lincoln,  one  Catholic  and  one  Luth- 
eran. The  Deaconess'  Hospital  in  Lutheran.  During 
Mrs.  Daviess'  stay  at  the  Hospital,  she  was  given  the 
same  attention  as  other  patients ;  in  fact  the  Deaconesses 
gave  her  especial  attention  on  account  of  her  lineage. 
She  received  the  best  medical  service  the  city  afforded 
during  her  last  illness.  Upon  it  being  learned  that  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  rector  of 
that  church  in  this  city,  Eev.  Wm.  N.  Wycoff,  made 
regular  and  frequent  visits  to  her.  Various  members  of 
his  congregation  visited  her  frequently,  a  number  of  the 
ladies  of  the  church  taking  especial  interest  in  her,  send- 
ing her  books,  papers  and  flowers.  Upon  her  death,  it 
being  ascertained  that  her  one  surviving  daughter,  a 
Mrs.  Watson,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  was  not  in  such  finan- 
cial circumstances  as  to  properly  provide  for  her  burial, 
Morris  Emmerson,  of  the  Daily  News-Herald  and  your 
humble  servant,  went  among  our  business  men,  who  re- 
sponded liberally,  and  secured  sufficient  funds  to  give 
Mrs.  Daviess  such  a  funeral  and  burial  as  befitted  the 
daughter  of  one  of  Illinois'  most  famous  Governors.  I 
enclose  newspaper  clippings  of  the  obsequies. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lawrence  B.  Stringer. 
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FUNERAL  OF  MES.  DAVIESS. 


Services  and  burial  ^ere  held  at-  the  Trinity  church, 
Lincoln,  Sunday  afternoon,  marking  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Anne  Daviess,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  greatest  governors  Blinois  has  had.  The  services 
were  attended  by  possibly  a  hundred  persons,  ,Tvho 
gathered  at  the  bier  which  supported  a  number  of 
bouquets  of  white  roses,  the  tributes  of  friends  and 
those  who  recognized  in  the  death  of  the  woman  the  de- 
parture of  a  true  christian  spirit  to  the  other  world. 
The  services  were  in  charge  of  Rector  William  AVyckolT. 
He  was  assisted  by  the  choir,  James  Chase  singing  a 
solo.  The  rector,  in  speaking  of  the  deceased  read  a 
sketch  of  her  life,  also  touching  upon  the  career  of  her 
father,  Grovernor  Ford,  and  brought  out  historical  points 
that  even  close  readers  of  history  had  missed  in  their 
journeys  through  the  pages  of  biography  of  great  men 
of  Illinois.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  remains 
were  taken  to  the  3:33  p.  m.  train  and  then  to  Peoria, 
where  burial  ensued.  The  remains  were  accompanied 
by  the  daughter  and  grand-daughter,  'Mrs.  Mary  Watson 
of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shaw  of  Alba,  Iowa. 
The  pallbearers  were  Hon.  L.  B.  Striuger,  J.  H.  Boyd, 
James  E.  Hoblit,  Joseph  Tabke,  Nate  Landauer  and 
Fred  P.  Marvine.  The  interment  was  in  the  family  lot 
in  Peoria,  where  under  the  administration  of  the  lato 
Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  a  stone  was  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Ford,  who  are  buried  there. 


POLO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Polo  Historical  Society  has  placed  a  granite 
boulder  over  the  grave  of  William  Durloy,  who  was 
killed  in  the  Black ^Hawk  War. 
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ILLINOIS  ASSOCLVTION  OF  CALLFORNIA. 


Tlie  Illinois  State  Association,  recently  organized 
among  former  Illinois  residents  now  living  in  southern 
California,  lias  decided  upon  an  annual  picnic  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  Frank  L.  Blair  is  president  of  the 
club. 


lOOTH  BffiTHDAY  CELEBRATED. 


FkIEKDS    and     EeLATRTES     of     ]\IeS.     CeLENA    KJELLEY,     ov 
HaZELDELL,  III.,  ObSEEVE  ANNnrEESABY. 


Between  600  and  700  relatives  and  friends  gathered  at 
tbe  village  of  Hazeldell,  111.,  January  28,  1910,  to  assist 
in  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  birthday  anniversary 
of  Mrs.  Celena  Kelley.  A  feature  was  the  presence  of 
iive  generations  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Kelley,  notwith- 
standing her  advanced  age,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
her  faculties.  She  has  been  a  resident  of  Cumberland 
county  since  1847.  Her  husband,  who  died  in  1876,  was 
the  founder  of  Hazeldell. 


ABOUT  COLONEL  DON  M011EIS0^^ 


It  occasionally  happens  that  a  trivial  interruption,  or 
casual  remark  overheard,  will  so  di^^concert  tlie  ablest 
speaker  as  to  break  his  train  of  thought  or  argument, 
and  abruptly  end  his  discourse.  An  incident  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  the  brief  congressional  career  of  Colo- 
nel Don  Morrison,  to  which,  however,  he  very  seUiom 
again  alluded. 

An  able  lawyer  and  flowery  orator,  Don  had  been  an 
nctive  and  prominent  AVliig  politician  until  the  disrup- 
tion of  that  party  forced  him  to  indulge  bis  intense  pro- 
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slavery  proclivities  in  the  ranks  of  his  quondam  enemy 
the  Democracy.  Wealthy  and  ambitions,  the  State 
Senate  no  longer  satisfied  his  aspirations ;  he  wanted  to 
be  a  Congressman.  His  opportunity  .was  soon  presented. 
When  L^Tnan  Trumbull,  in  1855,  was  elected  to  the  U. 
S.  Senate  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  lower  house,  causing 
a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  8th  district  of  90 
days,  to  be  supplied  by  election.  Eepeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  Squatter  Sovereignty,  had  so  seriously 
disintegrated  the  Democratic  party  that'  none  of  its 
chronic  aspirants  in  that  district  had  the  temerity  or 
financial  ability  to  make  the  race  for  the  place.  As  Don, 
a  new  and  enthusiastic  proselyte,  was  eager  for  it,  and 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  defeat,  as  well  as  to  stand  the 
expense  of  the  contest,  he  was  given  the  nomination,  and 
was  elected. 

When  he  assumed  his  duties  in  Congress  the  bitterness 
of  sectional  hate  and  party  antagonism  had  almost 
reached  the  point  of  ignition.  To  cause  his  power  to  be 
felt  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  during  his  brief  teiTQ  in 
office,  and  incidently  to  make  political  capital  at 
home,  Don  had  prepared  a  great  speech  in  support  of  the 
new  Democracy  promulgated  by  Mr.  Douglas.  He  was 
delivering  it,  in  his  usual  splendid,  grandiloquent  style, 
to  a  full  house  and  overflowing  galleries,  when  he  rounded 
out  a  telling  sentence  with  the  dramatic  declaration:  '*I 
can  proudly  boast,  sir,  that  T  am  not  a  Yankee,  or  the 
son  of  a  Yankee. ''  Just  then  a  little  old  bald  headed  Con- 
necticut representative  on  the  Eepublican  side,  with  a 
deep  groan,  fervently  remarked,  ''Thank  God  for  that!'' 
The  laugh  that  followed  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  punc- 
tured Don's  inspiration,  and  he  soon  brought  his  dis- 
course to  a  premature  end  and  resumed  his  seat. 


Book  Reviev/s 
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THE  1908  TRANSACTIONS. 


After  many  provoking  but  unavoidable  delays,  the 
Transactions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  held  at  Springfield,  Jan.  30-31,  1908, 
have  at  last  been  issued  in  well-bound  book  form.  This 
volume,  the  ninth  of  the  Society's  publications  proper, 
compares  well  with  the  eight  preceding  it,  in  typographi- 
cal execution,  illustrations,  and  richness  of  its  contribu- 
tions to  Illinois  history.  The  Reports  of  the  Secretary 
and  different  committees  show  the  Society  to  be  in 
flourishing  condition,  with  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  its 
maintenance  on  the  part  of  its  members.  The  first  of 
the  two  iDapers  called  the  annual  addresses,  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Horace  White,  taking  for  his  subject  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1854,  the  period  when  *^he  received  his  first 
great  awakening  and  showed  his  countrymen  the  manner 
of  man  he  was'' — and  also  the  period  when  Mr.  TVliite's 
celebrity  as  a  renowned  newspaper  reporter  and  writer 
began. 

Til  en  follows  the  second  of  the  principal  papers  or  an- 
imal addresses,  a  scholarly  biographical  sketch  of  Steph- 
en A.  Douglas  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson ;  and  a  paper 
ol"  unusual  interest  by  Jos.  B.  Lemen,  on  the  pact  entered 
into  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Rev.  James  Lemen,  at  the 
close  of  the -Revolutionary  War,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
rlnding  slavery  from  Illinois.  The  several  papers  that 
f(^1low  these  are  all  remarkably  well  written,  showing 
tireless  research,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  themes 
proscnted— particularly  those  from  the  pens  of  ladies, 
T'lmely,  The  Significance  of  the  Piasa,  by  Clara  Kern 
i^-ayliss,  Lewis  Baldwin  Parsons,  by  Julia  E.  Parsons, 
nrid  Literature  and  Literary  People  of  Early  Illinois,  bj 
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Isabel  Jamison.  Altogether  this  volume  of  Transactions 
is  one  of  high  merit,  and  fully  attests  the  great  value  to 
the  State  and  its  jieople  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society. 


THE  KASKASKIA  RECORDS. 


From  the  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  was  recently  issued 
Vol.  V  of  the  Illinois  Historical- Collections,  a  book  of 
624  pages,  with  full  index  of  56  additional  pages.  It  is 
the  second  volume  of  the  Virginia  Series  presenting  the 
Kaskaskia  Records  for  the  period  from  177S  to  1700— a 
companion  volume  to  the  Cahokia  Records,  puLlishod  in 
1907,  and  by  the  same  editor  and  translator,  Prof,  Clar- 
ence Walworth  Alvord,  of  the  Illinois  State  University. 
In  this,  as  in  the  Cahokia  volume,  the  editor  has  a  clearly 
written  introduction  explanatory  of  certain  problems  and 
facts  connected  with  the  stirring  events  preceding  and 
following  the  conquest  of  the  northwest  by  George 
Rogers  Clark.  These  Records,  during  the  years  men- 
tioned, drawn  from  many  sources,  comprise  all  that  was 
found  available  in  the  Menard  Collection  and  the  Kas- 
kaskia manuscripts  discovered  some  years  ago  stored  in 
the  court  house  at  Chester.  The  documents  are  all 
printed  literally  as  written,  those  in  French  followed  by 
liberal  English  translations,  and  all  elaborately 
annotated. 

The  fifteen  chapters— purely  arbitrary  divisions  of  the 
subject— treat  of  the  political  life  of  the  country  from 
The  Rule  of  the  Virginia  Soldiers  on  to  Tlio  Urginuiiig 
of  Civil  Government,  The  Court  and  the  Military,  The 
Government  of  the  ]\ragistrates,  of  the  Viigiina  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  Climax  of  Anarchy.  In  some  respects  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book  exceeds  the  others  in  liistorioal 
interest  by  its  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  tlie 
remote  French  colonies  on  the  Mississippi.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Father  Pierre  Gibault,  Bishop  Carroll.  Tar 
diveau,  St.  Pierre,  and  others,  therein  contained,  tlirow 
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much  light,  not  only  upon  matters  concerning  the  church, 
but  also  upon  the  social,  domestic  and  political  conditions 
of  that  period. 

The  Eecords  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  no-^  published 
are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  material  at  hand,  as 
other  compilations  are  soon  to  follow,  ^'when,''  the  editor 
says,  **a  fairly  complete  picture  of  Illinois  during  the 
years  1778  to  1790  will  be  found  in  some  ten  volumes." 

The  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  now  comprising  live 
volumes,  commenced  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  though  not 
altogether  of  original  and  heretofore  unpublished  data, 
are,  collectively,  highly  creditable  to  the  State,  and  of 
great  value  to  students  of  Elinois  history.  Volumes  II 
and  V,  embracing  the  Records  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia, 
are  distinctively  an  acquisition  to  the  early  history  of  the 
northwest,  and  evince  in  their  compreliensive  introduc- 
tory comments,  correctness  of  translation,  and  literary 
erudition,  the  scholarly  ability  of  their  editor,  Professor 
Alvord. 


CAEVER  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


An  interesting  bibliography  of  Carver's  Travels,  by 
John  Thomas  Lee,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  for 
1909. 


]\rEMOIRS  OF  GUSTAVE  KOERNER,  1809-1896. 


Published  by  the  Torch  Press  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Towa. 
in  two  volumes  of  628  and  630  pages  respectively,  edited 
by  Thomas  J.  McCorraack,  with  preface  by  Judge  R.  E. 
Rombauer,  of  St.  Louis.    Price  $10.00. 

Governor  Koerner  was  one  of  that  galaxy  of  distin- 
guished men,  noted  for  superior  intellectual  endowmeuf'^. 
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who  came  into  the  world  in  the  year  1S09.  On  Nov.  20 
of  that  year  he  was  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in 
Germany,  and  there  received  an  academic  education, 
supplemented  by  higher  courses  of  instruction  at  the 
universities  of  Munich  and  Heidelberg,  graduating  from 
the  latter  in  1832,  with  high  honors  and  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
the  supreme  court  of  his  native  province,  and  there  began 
the  practice  of  law.  Opposed  to  monarchial  institutions 
he  became  involved  in  a  revolutionary  uprising  at  Frank- 
fort, in  April,  1833,  and  in  the  conflict  with  the  royal 
troops  was  wounded.  Escaping  to  France  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  that  government  to  Switzerland,  but  eluding  his 
guards,  he  returned  to  Harve,  and  sailed  from  that  port, 
with  the  Eugelman  family,  to  America.  Arriving  here 
he  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  where 
he  resided  during  the  sixty-three  remaining  vears  of  his 
life. 

Having  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  well  versed  in  German,  Latin  and  French, 
he  soon  mastered  the  English  language,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  American  law  at  Transylvania 
university;  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  1835  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Belleville,  and  at  once  engaged  in 
practice  of  the  legal  profession  as  a  partner  of  Hon. 
Adam  W,  Snyder,  after  whose  retirement,  in  1S3S,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  General  James  Shields. 
His  first  introduction  to  public  life  and  the  leading  public 
men  of  our  country  was  in  1840,  when  by  the  inHuence  of 
Mr.  Snyder,  then  a  State  Senator  and  one  of  the  Elector-^, 
he  was  selected  by  the  Presidential  Electors  of  Illinois 
as  messenger  to  convey  their  vote  for  ^Martin  Van  Buron 
to  the  national  capital.  His  natural  mental  force  ami 
broad  educational  acquirements,  together  with  his  re- 
fined, courteous  manners  and  his  groat  inrtuerce  amoni: 
the  voters  of  his  own  nationality,  soon  made  him  a  ]>ronii- 
nent  figure  in  Illinois  politics.  He  twice  represented  hi-? 
county  in  the  Legislature,  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  member  of  the 
Eailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  Trustee  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain,  un- 
suceessful  nominee  of  his  party  for  Con^a:ess  and  for 
Governor.  Presidential  Elector,  and  a  delegate  to  in- 
numerable political  conventions,  and  in  that  at  Chicago 
in  1860,  was  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President. 

A  radical  Democrat  when  a  student  in  Germany,  his 
political  views  accorded  well  with  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  his  adopted  countr}^  in  which  he 
exerted  unquestioned  leadership  until  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1854,  forced  him — with  Palmer, 
Trumbull,  Bissell  and  others— to  c^st  his  lot  with  the 
new  Eepublican  organization  to  combat  the  threatened 
encroachments  of  slavery.  That  curse  removed,  he  re- 
newed his  allegiance  to  the  Democracy,  and  remained 
loyal  to  it  until  his  death. 

Kevolt  of  the  southern  states  imperiling  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  in  1861,  stirred  and  revived  his  youtliful 
military  ardor.  Though  impaired  health  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  accept  a  Brigadier  General's  commission 
olfered  him  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  raising  the  43d  regiment  of  Illinois  infantry,  which 
was  known,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  as  ''The  Koer- 
ner  regiment."  Not  satisfied  with  his  efforts  to  recruit 
the  Illinois  contingent  of  the  army,  he  ser\^ed  in  the  iield 
as  aide  de  camp  to  General  Fremont,  and  later,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  declined  the  urgent  oifer  of  a  similar 
position  on  the  staif  of  General  Halleck. 

Under  all  circumstances  and  in  every  situation  he  dis- 
charged every  obligation  conscientiously  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  He  was  enamored  with  his  profession  — 
laying  it  aside  temporarily  for  the  public  duties  and 
posts  of  honor  to  which  he  Yv^as  frequently  called,  but  re- 
garding them  only  as  interruptions  to  bis  law  practice 
that  claimed  his  devotion  and  attention  almost  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  April,  1896.    A 
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profound  scholar  and  thinker,  his  range  of  reading  and 
study  embraced  the  best  literature  of  America,  Franco, 
England  and  Germany.  He  was  a  prolific  and  versatile 
writer,  equally  graceful  in  diction  and  forceful  in  expres- 
sion in  the  English,  German  and  French  languages.  Con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  professional  and  poli- 
tical work  he  yet  found  time  to  enliven  it  with  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  literary  labor  in  various  departments  of 
learning.  For  some  years  he  was  one  of  the  staff  writers 
of  the  Open  Court  of  Chicago,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  As  a  literary  critic  he  excelled,  but  was  equally 
at  home  in  disquisitions  on  art,  science,  philosophy,  his- 
tory, politics  and  the  drama.  Of  the  volumes  he  issued 
the  best  known  are  his  Recollections  of  Sjycim  and  The 
Gerynan  Ele/inent  iyi  America,  the  latter  written  in  Ger- 
man, as  he  said,  '*for  foreign  consumption.'^  His  re- 
ported decisions  when  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
examples  of  thorough  legal  erudition  with  strong,  logical 
reasoning.  His  exposition  and  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  admittedly  the  best  ever  written. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Belleville  Public  Library  (in 
1835)  and  its  faithful  guardian  genius  until  his  death. 

The  private  life  of  Governor  Koerner  was  pure  and 
his  character  and  honor  without  a  stain.  In  manners 
an  affable,  polished  gentleman;  of  social,  cheerful  dis- 
position, he  was  a  true,  reliable  friend,  and  a  fair  ami 
manly  opponont. 

The  personal  history  of  such  a  man,  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  a  centurj',  so  full  of  marvelous  events 
and  momentous  changes,  as  was  the  last,  his  graphic  nar- 
ration of  the  many  incidents  and  mighty  social  and  po- 
litical movements  that  passed  under  his  observation  — 
in  some  of  which  he  participated;  and  his  candid  opinion 
of  the  prominent  people  and  high  officials  with  wlioni  bo 
came  in  contact,  all  written  in  plain,  yet  elegant,  lan- 
guage, can  not  fail  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers.  It 
was  after  he  had  passed  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
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upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of  his  children,  that 
Governor  Koerner  wrote  his  Memoirs  for  their  gratifica- 
tion, and  for  circulation  only  in  family  circles.  For  that 
reason  they  abound  in  details  of  social  and  domestic  life, 
both  in  his  native  country  and  this,  a  feature  of  seldom 
occurrence  in  the  memoirs  of  public  men.  The  vividness 
of  his  recollections  of  all  important— and  even  trivial- 
matters  transpiring  in  his  long  and  busy  career,  is  truly 
remarkable.  In  the  two  bulky  volumes  there  are  here  and 
there  minor  mistakes  of  names  and  dates,  from  lapse  of 
memory,  but  they  are  wonderfully  few  in  number,  con- 
sidering the  more  than  four  score  years  of  the  writer. 

Beginning  with  his  ancestry  and  parentage,  he  tells 
of  his  home  training,  his  education,  his  university  ex- 
perience, and  nascent  republican  principles,  of  his  flight 
from  Europe  and  voyage  to  America,  his  journey  to  Illin- 
ois by  steamboats  and  canal,  of  his  commencing  a  new 
life  in  a  new  country,  and  of  the  planting  of  the  first  in- 
fant German  colonies  in  the  west.  His  marriage  is  told, 
and  there  is  frequent  mention  of  his  wife  whom  he 
adored,  and  of  his  children  in  whom  centered  his  pride 
and  fervent  affections  and  devotion.  He  recounts  at 
length,  and  with  singular  accuracy,  the  political  issues 
and  struggles  of  political  parties  incident  thereto,  in  Illin- 
ois and  the  nation,  from  1834— the  Oregon  boundary 
question,  the  turbulent  discussions  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, the  Mexican  war,  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the 
Native  American,  or  Know  Nothing  party,  the  fierce 
ebulition  of  passion  following  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party,  the  civil 
war,  followed  by  the  reconstruction  period,  then  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  national  quietude. 

No  work  issued  in  recent  years  contains  such  a  store 
of  material  relating  to  Illinois  affairs  and  people  and  to 
the  political  history  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  the  Koer- 
ner memoirs.  The  work  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  — 
and  aid— for  the  study  of  American  institutions,  Ameri- 
can policies  and  pohtics,  for  research  in  the  inner  motives 
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and  causes  operating  in  the  progress  of  American  his- 
tory, for  the  investigation  of  men  and  measures  promi- 
nent in  the  advancement  of  Illinois  to  its  present  proud 
position,  and  of  the  German  element  as  a  factor  in  our 
marvelous  strides  to  national  power  and  supremacy.  It 
is  well  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  pubHc 
libraiy,  and  in  the  private  library  of  every  one  interested 
in  any  department  of  state  or  national  history. 


LINCOLN. 


By  Isaac  Newton  Phillips,  reporter  of  decisions,  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  117  pages,  12mo.  Published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1910. 

The  friends  of  Judge  Phillips  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  published  this  little  tribute  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Judge  Phillips  is  one  of  the  closest  and  most  care- 
ful of  the  Lincoln  students  and  his  addresses  on  Lincoln 
delivered  on  various  occasions  are  among  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  by 
the  present  day  orators.  Judge  Phillips  has  also  de- 
livered addresses  upon  George  Washington,  and  John 
Marshall,  and  the  funeral  oration  which  he  delivered  over 
the  remains  of  his  close  friend  the  late  Gov.  John  R. 
Tanner  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  just  and  pathetic 
tributes  ever  paid  to  a  friend. 

Judge  Phillips  does  not  intend  that  this  monograph 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  shall  be  his  final  tribute  to  tli<» 
Great  Emancipator.  He  has  in  contemplation  a  more 
exhaustive  work  to  be  jDublished  in  the  next  year  or  two. 


BYGONE  DAYS  IN   CHICAGO;  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  ^'GARDEN  CITY''  OF  THE  SIXTIES. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  published  bv 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  the  author  of  which  is  FriHlerick 
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Francis  Cook.  It  contains  a  fund  of  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  Cliicago  and  Illinois,  and  has  many  valuable 
statistics,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  part  which  the 
City  and  State  took  in  the  war  between  the  States,  1861- 
1865. 


ST.  LOUIS,  HISTOEICAL  AND  INTERESTING 
PLACES. 


This  little  book  of  138  pages,  from  the  pen  of  Mis* 
Idress  Head,  Librarian  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Soci- 
ety, is  interesting,  attractive  and  valuable.  Though 
small  in  size,  it  contains  matter  enough  relating  to  the 
history  of  St.  I^ouis  to  make,  if  elaborated,  a  moderate 
library.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  well  represents 
the  development  of  the  Future  Great  City  from  its  set- 
tlement in  176J:  to  the  present  time.  In  this  compact 
volume  the  story  of  St.  Louis,  and  its  claims  to  distinc- 
tion among  the  great  cities  on  the  American  continent, 
is  concisely  told,  free  from  the  usual  mass  of  dry  statis- 
tics and  unimportant  details.  It  is  for  sale  in  all  St. 
Louis  book  stores  at  25  cents  per  copy,  4  cents  added 
for  postage. 


IMPORTANT  HISTORICAL  PUBLICATION. 


The  First  Great  Canadian,  The  Story  of  Pierre  Le 
]\royne,  Sieur  D 'Iberville,  by  Charles  B.  Reed.  265  pages. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &Co.,  1910. 


Necrology 
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DEATH  OF  A  FORMER  ILLINOISAN. 


Milton  Logan  died  in  Boone,  Iowa,  on  the  llth  of 
February,  1910,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years,  7 
months,  and  7  days.  He  was  born  in  Behnont  county, 
Ohio,  the  third  in  order  in  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1819.  The  Logan  family  settled  on 
Job's  Creek  in  the  Sangamon  bottom  twelve  miles  east 
of  Beardstown,  then  in  Morgan  county,  in  the  spring  of 
1836.  Milton  Logan  was  a  farmer,  for  sixty  years  a  res- 
ident  of  Cass  county,  Illinois,  and  one  of  its  most  sub- 
stantial citizens.  He  served  the  people  in  many  minor 
public  capacities,  and  was  foreman  of  the  jury  in  the 
famous  Duff  Armstrong  trial  for  murder,  in  1858,  in 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  Duff's  attorney,  and  secured  his 
acquittal. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  N.  BLACK. 


Mrs.  Louisa  I.  Black,  the  widow  of  George  N.  Black, 
died  at  her  home  in  Springfield,  111.,  December  23,  1909. 

]\Irs.  Black  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  "\YiLliam3 
and  Lydia  Porter  Williams.  She  was  a  native  of  Sanga- 
mon county,  wliere  her  parents  were  pioneers  and  prom- 
inent citizens.  She  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Springfield  and  for  a  time  attended  Monticello  Seminar\'. 

George  N.  Black  came  to  Springfield  in  1850  and  was 
employed  in  the  general  store  of  which  Colonel  AVilliams 
was  at  that  time  proprietor.  Later  ]\tr.  Black  became 
a  partner  of  Colonel  Williams  in  the  business.    In  1859 
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George  N.  Black  and  Louisa  I.  Williams  were  united  in 
marriage.  To  them  were  born  four  children,  two  of 
whom  survive  their  parents.  They  are  John  AY.  Black 
and  Anna  Louise,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Greorge  F.  Stericker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  upon  their  marriage,  after  board- 
ing for  a  short  time,  established  a  home  which  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  centers  of  hospitality  in  Spring- 
field, and  Mrs.  Black  was  noted  as  a  hostess  and  as  a 
leader  in  church,  club  and  social  work  in  the  city.  They 
were  both  fond  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  the  grounds 
around  their  handsome  home  gave  evidence  of  this  taste. 
They  collected  a  large  library  and  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  and  etchings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  traveled 
extensively  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  collected 
many  articles  of  beauty  and  interest.  Mrs.  Black  was 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Black 
was  an  invalid  for  some  years  before  his  death  and  he 
was  cared  for  and  watched  over  by  Mrs.  Black  during 
this  time  with  a  beautiful  and  unusual  devotion.  Mr. 
Black  died  April  22,  1908,  and  a  month  later  Mrs.  Alfred 
Orendorff,  the  only  sister  of  Mrs.  Black  died  very  sud- 
denly. On  October  22,  1909,  Gen.  Alfred  Orendorff 
died;  and  on  December  23,  1909,  two  months  later, 
when  just  preparing  Christmas  remembrances  for 
her  children,  grandchildren  and  friends,  Mrs.  Black  sud- 
denly, and  with  hardly  time  to  call  her  children  aro\md 
her,  was  called  to  the  Great  Beyond.  Thus  it  was,  that 
within  the  short  time  of  about  eighteen  mouths  tlic.-e 
four,  General  and  Mrs.  Orendorff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Black,  the  heads  and  centres  of  these  two  homes  \\ere 
called  away  by  death  and  the  two  families  bereft  of 
father,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt. 

Mrs.  Black  shared  in  the  interest  of  her  husband  in 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  and  had  long  boon 
one  of  its  members,  and  in  her  death  the  Society  lo^^os 
the  last  of  those  four  faithful  members,  George  N.  Black, 
one  of  its  founders,  directors  and  strongest  supporters, 
and  Louisa  I.  Black,  his  wife;  and  Alfred  OrendortT.  luie 
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of  the  fii*mest  friends  of  the  Society  and  long  its  presi- 
dent, with  Julia  Jayne  Orendorff,  his  wife. 

They  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Society  and  their 
places  cannot  soon  be  filled. 


DEATH    OF    A    ^'EEAL'^    DAUGHTER    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Secor,  one  of  the  last  of  the  '*real 
daughters^'  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  resident  of  Greene 
county,  111  for  the  past  sixty-eight  years,  died  at  her 
home  at  Walnut  Grove,  April  1st,  in  her  ninety-second 
year. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  old  Walnut  Grove  farm 
home,  and  it  was  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Black,  presi- 
dent of  Missouri  Valley  college,  Marshall,  Mo.,  assisted 
by  Rev.  G.  A.  Cox  of  the  Walnut  Grove  church.  Thd 
interment  was  at  the  Hardin  cemetery. 

It  is  permitted  to  but  few  to  extend  the  earth  life  so 
long  as  did  Mrs.  Secor.  She  was  born  in  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  July  26, 1818.  Her  father,  Judge  David  Lockwood, 
was  a  soldier,  and  later  a  marine,  in  the  Revolutionary 
T^^ar,  and  thus  Mrs.  Secor  had  the  honor  of  being  a  *'real. 
daughter"  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Possibly  she  was  the  last,  or  almost  the  last,  of  the  "real 
daughters." 

She  was  married  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Ohio, 
December  2,  1841,  to  Elijah  J.  Secor,  and  came  v/ith  her 
husband  to  Illinois  early  the  following  year.  They  be- 
gan life  in  the  then  **far  west,"  about  eight  miles  east 
of  Carrollton,  in  what  is  now  the  well  kno^vn  Walnut 
Grove  neighborhood.  Here  they  established'  a  home 
which  became  the  scene  of  most  of  the  activity  of  their 
long  lives. 

Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  only  four  of  whom 
are  now  living.    These  are  j\Irs.  Reboc<^a  T.  Robinson  of 
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Olatbe,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Davis  of  Marshall,  Mo.; 
James  Luther  Secor  of  St.  Louis,  and  Arthur  T.  Secor, 
who  lives  on  the  old  Walnut  Grove  farm,  where  all  the 
children  were  born  and  spent  their  'childhood. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  after  the  burning  of  their  two 
houses  on  the  farm  and  the  sudden  death  of  their  eldest 
son,  Edmund  (who  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Secor  moved  to  Lincoln,  HI.,  remaitdng 
there  six  years. 

Returning  to  the  farm  in  1876,  they  built  a  new  house, 
and  continued  active  life  there  until  late  in  the  year  1889, 
when  they  moved  to  Carrollton  and  made  their  home  with 
their  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Davis.  In  the  meantime, 
during  the  early  jjart  of  the  year  1888,  their  next  oldest 
son,  Benjamin,  died.     Two  others  had  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Secor  died  May  25,  1895,  and  for  about  ten  yeara 
thereafter,  jMrs.  Secor  remained  with  her  daughter  and 
family  in  Carrollton.  Then  she  returned  to  the  Old 
Walnut  Grove  farm,  where  she  spent  her  remaining 
years  with  her  youngest  son,  Arthur,  and  his  family. 

Early  in  life  while  yet  a  girl,  Mrs.  Secor  joined  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  at  Shiloh,  Ohio,  and 
during  all  her  life  she  was  most  faithful  and  earnest  in 
her  support  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  church,  and  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  wliether  in  the  church  or  not.  In  the  spring 
of  1842,  soon  after  coming  to  Greene  county,  she  and  her 
husband  joined  with  some  of  their  neighbors  in  organiz- 
ing a  Sunday  school,  which  afterwards  resulted  in  a 
church  organization,  and,  with  various  changes  during 
the  passing  years,  developed  into  what  is  now  the  Wal- 
nut Grove  Presbyterian  church,  which  occupies  its 
commodious  house  of  worship  on  the  Secor  farm  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  country  churches  of 
the  county. 

Mrs.  Secor  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family. 
Almost  all  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
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age,  but  the  last  one  preceded  her  to  the  other  world  by 
some  ten  years.  She  was  alone  in  the  world  for  a  goodly 
number  of  years,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
associates  of  her  active  years.  But  not  alone;  for  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  and  grandchildren,  who  loved 
to  minister  to  her  in  her  declining  strength,  and  by  the 
ever  kindly  neighbors,  both  young  and  old,  she  spent 
these  years  in  great  comfort  and  peace.  She  was  very 
fond  of  friends,  and  ever  took  much  pleasure  in  conver- 
sation with  her  children  and  the  friends  who  came  from 
far  and  near  to  visit  her.  In  later  years  her  vision  failed, 
but  otherwise  her  faculties  were  well  preserved,  and  the 
clearness  of  her  mental  perceptions  to  the  very  last  was 
remarkable. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  FLINT  INDUSTRY. 

DR.  J.  F.  SNYDER. 

True  iiint — silica  with  very  slight  admixture  of  lime 
and  oxyd  of  iron — is  not  one  of  the  native  minerals  of 
Illinois.  But  chert — a  comiDOund  of  silica  with  alumi- 
num, magnesia,  lime,  soda  and  a  trace  of  iron — oc<iui*s 
quite  abundantly  in  different  parts  of  the  State  inter- 
calated in  stratas  of  limestone,  and  also  in  free  nodular 
masses.  Chert  varies  in  composition  and  texture  from 
the  coarser  grades  of  hornstone  to  an  approximation  to 
true  flint;  and  in  color  from  dusW  brown,  gray,  blue  and 
gi'een,  singly  or  blended,  to  translucent  white.  The  va- 
riety of  it  known  as  jasper  is  often  in  brilliant  colors, 
and  som.etimes  beautifully  variegated.  For  convenience 
of  description  when  treating  of  prehistoric  Indian  imple- 
ments, archaeologists  comprehend  all  those  fashioned  of 
silicious  stone  in  the  general  class  of  '' chipped  flints.^' 
As  thus  designated,  flint' was  indispensable  to  the  ab- 
origines. It  was  essential  to  them  for  obtaining  food, 
for  their  defensive  and  aggressive  warfare,  and  for  many 
domestic  utilities. 

Of  that  class  of  Indian  relics  found  in  Illinois  a  large 
proportion  were  doubtless  made  here  of  indigenous  flints ; 
but  many  also  occur  that  were  wrought  from  exotic  ma- 
terial, evidently  obtained  by  the  Indians  of  this  locality 
in  distant  regions  by  barter  or  as  the  spoils  of  war- 
proving  the  wide  intercommunication  of  the  early  tribes. 
Thus,  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Wabash  and  its 
tributaries  the  predominant  chipped  implements  are  of 
dark  flinty  stone,  easily  traced  to  their  origin  in  tho 
chert  beds  of  the  same  color  and  composition  abounding 
in  the  *' Highland  Rim''  that  surrounds  the  silurian  basin 
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of  middle  Tennessee;  having  been  brought  north  by  the 
canoe  route  of  primitive  emigration  and  commerce,  do^n 
the  Cumberland  river  and  up  the  AV abash.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Elinois  river  the  material,  of  many — perhaps  of 
the  greater  number — of  its  flint  artifacts  is  readily  recog- 
nized as  identical  with  that  of  Flint  Eidge  in  Licking 
county  Ohio,  from  whence  they  no  doubt  came,  x^sso- 
ciated  with  them  here  are  the  peculiar  blue  arro.w  and 
spear  points  from  the  upper  Missouri;  those  of  milk- 
white  chert  common  in  the  Dakotas;  rude  specimens  of 
]\richigan  quartzites,  and  occasional  intruders  of  novae- 
ulite,  from  the  environs  of  Hot  Springs  in  Arkansas. 
But  the  most  abstruse  problem  presented  in  this  early 
aboriginal  industry  is  to  explain  the  (rare  and  excep- 
tional) presence  in  Illinois  mounds  of  exquisitely  finished 
implements  of  ohsidian,  a  volcanic  glass  found  in  no  lo- 
cality nearer  this  State  than  Arizona  or  Wyoming. 

Possibly  these  fine  objects — contrasting  so  sharply 
with  the  local  products  in  that  line — were  among  the 
lares  et  penal es  of  the  first  red  immigrants  from  the  Occi- 
dent who.  wandering  to  this  side  of  the  ^fississippi,  de- 
posited them,  as  votive  offerings,  in  their  memorial 
mounds.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  obsidian  here,  either 
fragmentary  or  in  definite  forms,  precludes  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  imported  in  bulk  as  a  raw  material,  and 
subsequently  chipped  into  conventional  shapes  here,  as 
were  several  varieties  of  flint  from  other  regions.  Ca- 
beca  de  Vaca  relates,  in  his  shipwrecked  experience  on 
the  rockless  shore  of  Texas,  near  Galveston,  in  1530- ^36, 
that  certain  Indians,  of  the  tribe  that  held  him  in  cap- 
tivity, made  periodical  expeditions  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  for  flint  to  tip  their  arrow  and  spoar 
shafts  with.  Extensive  traffic  of  that  kind  was  conducted 
by  Tennessee  Indians  with  those  on  the  Gulf  coast,  bar- 
tering flint  from  their  hills  for  marine  shells  and  corals. 
The  Indians  of  Illinois  were  not  less  enterprising.  Not 
finding  here  the  kinds  of  stone  possessing  the  toughness, 
and  other  qualities,  to  suit  their  purposes,  they  proonrod 
supplies  of  the    needed    article    from    districts    distant 
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sometimes  several  thousand  miles,  bringing  it  here  in 
pieces  of  convenient  size  to  carry,  or  in  '^roughed  out'* 
implements  to  be  afterwards  finished  at  their  leisure. 
On  arrival  here  their  stock  in  trade  was  cached  in  the 
ground,  for  the  double  object  of  safekeeping  and  pre- 
serving tlie  natural  moisture  (water  of  crystalization) 
of  the  stone,  that  facilitated  its  cleavage.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  our  gun-flint  makers,  of  a  century  or 
two  ago,  discovered  that  property  of  the  stone  and  kept 
it  in  tanks  of  water  until  ready  to  utilize  it.  At  this  late 
date  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  plow  uncovers 
an  old  cache  or  buried  deposit  of  rudely  shaped  flints, 
hidden  there  long  ago  by  a  venturesome  trader  who  for- 
got their  location  or  fell  in  battle  without  revealing  their 
hiding  place. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State,  excepting  in  the  large  prairies, 
are  occasionally  seen  the  remains  of  the  open  air  work- 
shops where  native  artisans  of  the  stone  age  wrought, 
from  the  several  varieties  of  flint-like  rock  at  liand,  their 
missive  weapons  and  utensils  in  daily  use.  Tliose  re- 
mains are  now  but  more  or  less  extensive  rubbish  heaps 
of  stone  flakes  and  chips,  interspersed  with  broken  or  in- 
complete implements  and  rejects,  with  bones,  mussel 
shells,  charcoal,  ashes,  and  other  camp  refuse,  partially 
or  wholly  buried  in  the  soil.  They  are  found  usually,  but 
not  invariably,  near  streams,  springs,  or  old  village  sites. 
In  one  of  these  ancient  factories,  covering  half  an  acre 
or  more  of  ground,  adjoining  a  group  of  large  mounds 
in  Brown  county,  in  the  vast  accunmlation  of  cherty  de- 
bris, broken  pottery,  etc.,  were  observed,  and  collected, 
fragments  of  chalcedony,  agate,  mica,  catlinite,  and  va- 
rious quartoze  rocks,  entirely  foreign  to  the  geological 
horizon  of  central  Illinois.  For  all  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  the  Indians  relied  upon  the  supply  of  cherty 
flint  found  here  as  erratic  drift  boulders  on  the  surface, 
or  in  nodular  masses  about  outcro])s  of  limestone  leciges. 
Tn  but  few  localities  in  the  State  were  they  compelled  to 
dig  in  the  ground  to  any  extent  for  this  material. 
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But  at  one  place,  the  well  known  *'01d  Indian  Dig- 
gings/' in  southern  Illinois,  on  and  near  Mill  Creek,  they 
carried  on  mining  operations  for  chert  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  scene  of 
that  remarkable  industry  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Union 
county  and  the  northeastern  corner  of  Alexander  (Plate 
1).  That  district,  below  the  most  southern  limit  Of  the 
glacial  area  of  Illinois,  is  underlaid  by  subcarboniferous 
limestone.  Upon  that  basis  is  red  clay  and  sand  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet,  the  disintegrated  remains  of  a 
former  stratum  of  soft  silicious  rock,  abounding  with 
chert  nodules  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Over 
that,  to  the  surface,  is  fifteen  feet  of  reddish  yellow  clay. 
Within  a  mile  of  Mill  Creek  station,  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  hills,  are  seen  hundreds  of  bowl-shaped  depres- 
sions from  twelve  to  forty  feet  in  diameter  closely 
crowded  together,  marking  ancient  pits  sunk  by  the 
Indians  through  the  surface  clay  down  to,  and  into,  the 
nodule  bearing  stratum.  T\Tien  first  noticed,  many  years 
ago,  they  were  overgrown  with  large  forest  trees.*  The 
chert  concretions  there  are  in  various  sizes  and  forms, 
generally  in  flat  or  rounded  elipses  from  two  inches  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  width 
and  thickness.  Exteriorly  the  nodules  are  of  a  rusty 
brown  color.  The  interior,  of  flinty  hardness,  either 
brown,  blueish  gray  or  white,  witli  exterior  cortical  layer 
of  less  density  and  lighter  color.  The  vast  period  of  time 
and  immense  amount  of  labor  expended  in  excavating 
many  acres  of  that  tenacious  clay  to  the  depth  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  feet  can  well  be  imagined.  To  econo- 
mize further  time  and  labor  of  transportation,  the  chert 
obtained  was  manufactured,  or  roughed  out,  in  desired 
forms  on  the  ground.  Several  of  the  workshops  wliere 
this  was  done  extend  over  from  one  to  fixe  acres  of  the 
surface,  and  one  covers  fifteen  acres.  *'Tlie  whole  top 
of  the  ridge,''  says  Prof.  Cyrus  Tliouias,  'Sappoars  to  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet  with  an  ac- 


♦  Professor  W.  A.  Phillips,  in  Procecdincrs  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Columbus,  Ohio,  .\ug\ist.  1S99. 
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cumulation  of  flint  chips,  broken  deer  bones,  broken  pot- 
tery, mussel  shells,  etc.  Charcoal,  burned  limestone,  and 
other  evidences  of  fire  are  plentifully  scattered  through- 
out the  mass.  The  locality  would  probably  be  better  de- 
scribed as  a  ^kitchen  heap'  averaging  four  or  five  feet 
in  depth,  and  covering  several  acres.''*  The  Mill  Creek 
chert  was  of  especial  value  to  the  Indians  because  of  its 
conchoidal  fracture,  readily  breaking  into  broad,  long 
and  thin  flakes  peculiarly  adapted  for  large  implements, 
as  axes  and  digging  tools  for  mound  building  and  the 
cultivation  of  corn.  Spades  and  hoes  of  different  pat- 
terns— ;Plate  2  representing  the  most  artistic — were  the 
principal  products  of  those  pristine  worksho5)s,  and  were 
in  use  by  all  natives  of  the  central  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  such  numbers  as  to  preclude  the  hypothesis  of 
their  distribution  by  commerce  or  barter  alone.  The 
Mill  Creek  mines  were  evidently  resorted  to  periodically 
by  semi-sedentary  Indians,  from  the  northern  lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  supplies  of  those  implements. 
By  agreement,  or  treaty,  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  no  doubt,  was  regarded  as  neutral  territory — 
as  was  the  Pipestone  ledge  in  I\Iinnesota — within  whose 
limits  all  tribal  enmities  were  suspended,  and  all  quarry 
workers  were  immune  from  attack  or  molestation  while 
enroute  there  or  returning  to  their  village. 

The  age  of  that  ancient  local  industry,  and  identity  of 
tlie  primeval  miners  can  only  be  conjectured.  That  the 
Stone  Grave  Indians  of  the  Cumberland  valley  partici- 
pated in  it  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  presence 
there  of  their  tAT)ical  stone-lined  graves.  But  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  graves,  and  the  mounds,  S  and  0., 
Plate  1,  containing,  originally,  great  numbers  of  them, 
are  situated  in  and  upon  large  beds  of  the  flint  chip  re- 
fuse, would  indicate  the  arrival  of  that  tribe  of  Indians 
there  after  an  enormous  amount  of  mining  and  imple- 
ment making  liad  been  done  by  former  occupants — per- 
haps not  until  comparalivcly  recent  times. 


•  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  U.  3.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  148. 
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The  cliert  nodules,  when  freshly  taken  from  their  clay 
matrix,  were  manipulated  with  some  degree  of  precision, 
and  but  little  difticulty.  Placed,  perpendicularly  on  a 
solid  base,  a  sharp  blow  on  the  upper  end  with  a  heavy 
stone  as  a  hammer,  usually  split  off  shell-like,  slightly 
concavo-convex  flakes,  often  the  full  length  and  breadth 
of  the  nodule.  With  practiced  dexterity  the  flakes  were 
then  chipped  to  the  required  proportions.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  chert  becomes  more  brittle,  losing  much 
of  its  shelly,  flaking  property,  and  on  percussion  is  apt  to 
break  in  angular  pieces.  The  old  flint  workers  at  Alill 
Creek  met  with  frequent  failures  in  their  vocation,  as  is 
seen  by  the  immense  number  of  broken  nodules,  and 
spoiled  rejects — many  of  them  almost  finished — scattered 
over  acres  of  ground  about  the  ancient  pits  and  work- 
shops. 

The  largest  flint  implements  of  the  Illinois  Indians 
were  their  spades  and  hoes  made  of  the  Mill  Creek  chert, 
Plate  2.  The  smooth,  polish  of  their  rounded  ends  and 
edges  denoted  their  long  continued  service  in  sandy  soil — 
though  occasional  lots  of  them,  new  and  unused,  have 
been  discovered  buried  in  the  ground,  evidently  the 
cached  stock  of  artisans  or  traders.*  They  differ  widely 
from  the  large  chipped  flints  deposited — in  some  in- 
stances several  thousands  together — at  the  base  of 
mounds  of  the  memorial  class.  In  outline  the  mound 
flints,  disk  or  leaf -shaped,  are  invariably  fashioned  from 
dark,  or  gray,  hornstone  concretions  not  fouud  in  situ 
in  this  State,  and  bear  no  indication  of  having  been  used 
in  an}^  manner.  While  necessarily  ascribing  them  to  the 
flint  industry  of  Illinois  aborigines,  they  were  certainly 
made  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State  and  brought  here 
for  a  specific  purpose.** 


♦Professor  Chas.  Rau,  in  the  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  for  1^68, 
p.  401. 

♦♦Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Aupust.  1903.  p.  31S.  et  ficq.  A  deposit 
of  1.100  beautiful  leaf-shai^ed  implements  of  rarieJiated  jasper  w.is 
exhumed  from  the  floor  of  the  large  Montezuma  mound  in  Pike  oountr, 
Illinois,  in  1905. 
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Absolutely  dependent  as  were  the  prehistoric  Indians 
upon  edged  and  pointed  stones  for  subsistence  and  de- 
fense, it  is  of  little  marvel  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  attained  great  proficiency  in  vrorking  the  most  re- 
fraetor}'  rocks.  And  in  that  art  the  Indians  of  Illinois — 
judging  by  the  abundant  specimens  of  their  handicraft 
they  left  us — were  unexcelled  by  any  of  their  race  else- 
vrhere.  Subsisting  by  the  chase,  of  nomadic  habits  and 
frequently  at  war,  the  imperishable  portions  of  their 
weapons  and  utensils  were  broadly  distributed  over  the 
land,  intermingled  in  places  with  similar  products  from 
other  regions.  They  utilized  every  variety  of  stone  with- 
in their  reach  that  yielded  to  their  artful  and  patient 
labor.  Of  flint  they  wrought  every  type  of  implement, 
with  few  exceptions,  known  to  other  American  Indians. 
The  tiny,  delicately  barbed  and  serrated  arrow  points 
for  small  game,  the  double  bevel  spear  points,  the  shank- 
less  arrow  heads  for  war,  eveiy  desigTi  of  knife,  chisel, 
drill,  axe,  scraper,  spade  and  hoe,  of  stone,  are  well  rep- 
resented here.  Many  objects  in  stone,  to  which,  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  Indian's  method  of  life,  we  can  assign 
no  use,  are  also  of  common  occurrence.  But  they  seiwed 
some  useful  purjDose  in  their  domestic  economy,  for  the 
noble  red  man  was  never  so  i)rodigal  of  labor  as  to  ex- 
pend the  muscular  effort  required  to  make  them  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  exertion. 

It  is  probable  that  all  Indian  hunters  and  warriors 
well  understood  how  to  chip  flint  into  arrow  and  spear 
points,  and  at  all  times  kept  their  war  equipment  in  re- 
pair and  fully  supplied.  But  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
tliat  in  every  tribe  the  flint  industry  was  the  special  vo- 
cation of  certain  individuals  who  devoted  to  it  the 
greater  part  of  their  time.  To  them,  we  infer,  belonged 
tlie  caches  of  unlinished  flints  often  unearlhed  in  our  day. 

Collectors  of  Indian  relics  find  among  the  stone  arti- 
facts they  secure  a  large  proportion  of  rude,  clumsy  and 
ill-shaped  specimens-  ha\ang  some  semblance  in  form  to 
well-known  specialized  implements,  apparently  the  fail- 
ures of  new  beginners  in  working  stone.   At  first  glance 
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the  logical  conclusion  regarding  ** botches''  or  failures 
of  that  kind  would — in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
progressive  human  developmentr— assign  them  a  very 
early  origin,  as  the  first  attempts  of  the  most  primitive 
savages  to  adopt  the  aid  of  stone  in  their  struggle  for 
existence.  It  has  been  claimed,  when,  by  chance,  any  of 
them  -were  found  in  the  loess  or  drift  gravels,  they  as- 
suredly were  true  palaeoliths,  coeval  with  the  glacial 
agencies  of  the  quaternary  period.  Half  a  century,  or 
more,  ago  the  discoveries  of  M.  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
Lartet,  Prestwich,  and  others,  of  human  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  glacial  drift  at  AurigTiac,  Abbeville  and 
sundry  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  France, 
were  accepted  as  indubitably  establishing  the  preglacial 
existence  of  man  in  Europe.  Industrious  search,  sinc^ 
that  time,  for  similar  evidences  of  man's  presence  in 
America  at  that  epoch  was  unrewarded  with  success  until 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  startled 
the  world  of  science  with  his  discovery  of  flints,  and  other 
stones  artificially  shaped,  in  the  drift  gravels  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

A  little  later,  when  sinking  a  well  in  St.  Clair  county, 
in  this  State,  after  penetrating  the  drift  clay  twolve  feet 
in  depth,  a  rough  white  flint,  reprpsented,  in  half  size, 
by  Fig.  1,  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ex^josed  till  or 
boulder  clay.  On  examination  it  disclosed  unmistakable 
hammer  marks,  showing  it  to  have  been  rudely  cliipped 
to  a  point  and  slightly  grooved  about  the  middle,  as  if 
for  the  attachment  of  a  handle.  Its  situation  seemed  to 
defy  all  doubts  of  its  high  antiquity.  Learned  scholars 
were  convinced  that  it  was  an  irrefrngable  witness  of  the 
existence  here  in  Illinois  of  man,  at  any  rate,  prior  to  the 
second  ice  invasion.  It  was  taken  to  "Washiugton  (by  the 
writer  hereof)  and  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  national 
savants,  some  of  whom  at  once  classed  it  with  the  Trenton 
flints  as  a  true  palneolith,  but  others  were  more  roserv'od 
in  expressing  their  opinions.  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson,  a 
most  estimn])le  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  curator 
of  the   Smithsonian  dei^artment  of  prehistoric  anthro- 
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pology,  and  who  had  spent  nine  years  in  Europe  investi- 
gating its  archaeology,  particularly  the  human  remains 
from  the  London  clay,  and  those  from  the  drift  deposits 
of  the  Solutreen  and  Somme  valley,  in  France,  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced  it  a  genuine  interglacial  palaeolith. 
In  the  next  summer,  however,  extensive  excavations  near 
that  St.  Clair  county  well  threw  a  new  light  upon  the 
theories  entertained  by  some  of  the  scientists.  It  re- 
vealed that  ages  ago  a  small  rivulet  had  cut  its  way  there 
down  to  the  blue  clay,  denuding  it  for  a  space  of  three 
or  four  yards  in  width. 

At  some  time  during  that  stage  an  Indian  camp  was 
pitched  there — probably  for  protection  from  the  cold 
west  wind  that  the  little  hollow  afforded.  Around  its 
fire  place,  with  fragments  of  bones  of  deer,  rabbits,  and 
birds  of  several  kinds,  were  found  five  broken  arrow 
points  of  flint,  a  stone  pipe,  and  a  small  polished  green- 
stone celt.  In  the  passing  of  time  the  streamlet  had 
changed  its  course,  and  the  action  of  frosts  and  rains 
upon  the  nearby  hills  had  filled  up  the  miniature  valley 
with  clay,  preserving  its  contents  for  inspection  and 
study  by  a  future  race.  The  character  of  the  compara- 
tively recent  camp  refuse  there  and  glossy  little  celt, 
satisfactorily  explained  that  the  white  flint  (Fig.  1.)  was 
simply  an  emergency  implem.ent  of  that  camp,  hastily 
roughed  out  to  a  point  for  immediate  use,  and  after 
serving  that  purpose  Avas  thrown  away.  And  of  all  the 
rude,  ill-shaped,  half-made  flints  picked  up  about  old 
Indians  camps  and  village  sites,  a  large  proportion  were 
similarly  adapted  to  meet  sudden  emergencies,  while 
some  are  incipient  implements  to  be  carefully  specialized 
rit  another  time,  and  many  others  wore  probably  the  arti- 
iicer's  failures  and  rejects.  There  is  now  little  doubt 
that  the  Indian  on  arriving  in  America  was  no  longer  an 
apprentice  in  the  flint  chipping  trade,  but  had  already 
passed  to  the  neolithic,  or  polished  stone,  stage  of  me- 
<'hanical  proficiency. 

The  Trenton  relics  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of 
tlie  ablest    geologists    and    archaeologists    of    the    day. 
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After  the  most  searching  investigation  and  much  learned 
controversy,  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  large  majority 
was,  that  the  gravel  deposits  there  were  fluviatile  and 
post  glacial;  consequently,  not  probably  of  great  age. 
The  belief  that  man  was  a  contemporary  of  the  great 
extinct  pachyderms  in  Xorth  America  before  its  was 
covered  with  ice  nearly  down  to  the  Ohio  river,  is  un- 
supported by  the  deductions  of  science,  and  is  now  enter- 
tained by  very  few.* 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  chipping  flint  into 
weapons,  tools  and  other  objects,  necessary  to  supply  the 
wants  of  savage  life,  was  an  art  known  only  to  prehistoric 
Indians,  and  was  lost  when  supplanted  by  the  metal  con- 
trivances of  the  white  man.  That  art  of  the  stone  age, 
it  is  true,  was  discarded  by  many  of  the  Xorth  ^Vmerican 
Indians  on  getting  into  commercial  relations  with  Euro- 
peans, but  by  many  others  was  practiced  until  very 
modern  times,  and  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  is  not 
yet  entirely  obsolete.  As  late  as  in  18S0  some  of  the 
Hupa  Indians  of  California  used  stone-pointed  arrows, 
and  were  adepts  in  making  them.**  It  was  a  very  simple 
art,  requiring,  with  the  Indian's  native  mechanical  skill, 
only  continual  practice  and  ordinary  dexterity.  During 
the  writer \s  residence  in  central  California,  1850-52,  he 
often  saw  Root  Diggers — the  lowest  beings,  intellectually, 
in  the  scale  of  ^imerican  humanity — armed  with  the 
finest  of  bows  and  arrows  tipped  with  points  of  agate, 
obsidian  and  quartz;  and  frequently  saw  them  niako 
those  arrow  points.  Soon  learning  that  we  prized  their 
work,  they  came  to  our  cabins,  generally  quite  nude,  with 
onl};^  a  quiver  of  arrows  slung  over  the  shoulders,  and  in 
our  presence  made  arrow  points  of  any  flaking  malorial 
at  hand,  as  quartz,  feldspar,  obsidian,  or  even  pieces  of 

*  In  exploring  the  wonderful  Brae  bog,  nenr  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  \*Ith!a 
the  last  year,  vast  uuantities  of  bones  of  iho  mastodon,  mninnioth.  fV 
gantic  clovli,  sabrs-toctb  lircr.  lion,  two-toed  horse  and  otbor  ni«nv,Nf« 
of  the  Tertiary  fauna,  v,-eve  exhumed;  but  nmoug  all  the  well  pn^^rt^^l 
f.-.ssils  in  I'bat  nnclcut  aspbaUum  lake  not  a  vestige  of  man  or  h.* 
work  has  appeared. 

♦■^Professor  OMs  T.  Ma&on,  in  the  Smithsonian  Annual  Report  f^' 
18SG,  Part  1.  p.  226. 
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junk  bottles,  which,  when  done,  they  bartered  to  us  for 
food  or  cast  off  articles  of  clothing. 

Their  process  was  to  select,  or  break  ont,  a  fragment 
of  stone,  or  other  material,  approximating  in  form  the 
object  they  designed  making.  Then  holding  it'  on  edge 
on  a  smooth  boulder  as  an  anvil,  by  lightly  and  repeat- 
edly striking  it  with  a  small  boulder  as  a  hammer,  first 
on  one  edge  then  on  the  other,  it  was  quickly  reduced  to 
the  proper  proportions.  The  '^ingoV^  was  next  placed 
flat  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand — the  hand  protected'  by 
buckskin,  or  the  quiver  flap — when  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  fine  art  of  flint  chipping  began.  With  the 
prong  of  a  deer's  horn,  or  a  bone,  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  firm  and  careful  pressure  exerted  along  the  edge 
of  the  ^^ ingot,''  from  point  to  its  base,  split  off  flakes 
often  extending  to  its  center.  Repeating  the  cautious 
pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  edges,  the  embryo  arrow 
head  very  soon  assmued  the  outline  of  the  ordinary  leaf- 
shaped  implement.  Then  reversing  the  deer  horn,  or 
bone  punch,  to  bring  its  obtusely  pointed  upper  end  to 
bear,  by  the  same  mode  of  pressure,  as  before,  to  each 
side  of  the  broad  base  of  the  stone  alternately,  the  in- 
dented notches  defining  the  shank  were  deftly  chipped 
out,  completing  as  symmetrical  and  finely  finished  arrow 
point  as  could  possibly  be  made  of  the  material;  and  the 
entire  process  not  occupying  much  more  than  twenty 
minutes  of  time.  Other  Indians  no  doubt  employed  dif- 
ferent methods,  or  modifications  of  the  method  here  de- 
scribed, to  accomplish  the  same  object;  but  the  principle 
of  percussive  concussion  and  pressure  was  relied  upon  by 
all  engaged  in  the  flint  industry.* 

Within  recent  years  the  art  of  flint  chipping  was  fully 
mastered  and  made  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  by  vil- 
lainous white  men  in  this  country.  By  long  practice  they 
acquired  such  proficiency  in  imitating  the  work  of  an- 
cient aborigines  as  to  be  able  to  put  upon  the  market 
preat  numbers  of  counterfeit  flint  implements,  and  other 
ol).iects  of  stone,  so  well  executed  as  to  successfully  dc- 


•The  Antiquarian,  Columbus,  Ohio.  1S97,  pp.  231-234. 
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ceive  some  of  the  most  experienced  archaeologists.  To 
satisfy  the  demand  of  both  venal  and  ignorant  collectors 
for  **rare  and  fine  things,"  when  the  craze  for  Indian 
relics  was  raging  most  intensely,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  they  produced  in  exquisitely' chipped  flint  a  variety 
of  fanciful  and  grotesque  *^ relics"  that  astonished 
scientists,  and  suggested  revision  of  their  theories  re- 
garding the  Indian's  early  cultural  status.  The  miscre- 
ants were  aided  and  abetted  in  their  rascality  by  dis- 
honest curio  dealers  who  bought  their  spurious  goods 
well  assured  of  finding  ready  and  remunerative  sale  for 
them.  They  conducted  that  infamous  business  so  exten- 
sively and  ingeniously  as  to  vitiate  many  private  arch- 
aeological collections,  as  well  as  those  of  some  public 
museums.^  They  finally  incurred  the  suppressive  force 
of  public  opinion  and  the  law;  yet  there  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  coimterfeiting  of  Indian  relics  is  still 
a  flourishing  trade  in  certain  obscure  quarters. 

When  at  the  height  of  its  activity,  several  years  ago, 
a  lot  of  the  most  suspicious  looking  specimens  in  the  flint 
department  of  prehistoric  Indian  antiquities  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  sent  to  the  writer  for  his 
expert  opinion  regarding  their  genuiueness.  More  than 
half  of  them  were  palpable  forgeries ;  those  pronounced 
genuine  are  represented  by  Plate  III.  A  flint  relic  is  not 
to  be  considered  necessarily  fraudulent  because  it  is  of 
abnormal  figure.  The  Indian's  esthetic  factilty  was  often 
as  well  exhibited  in  the  odd  and  unusual  conformation  oi 
his  lapidary  products,  as  in  their  perfect  symmetry  and 
accuracy  of  proportions.  His  most  eccentric  designs  — 
as  several  of  those  shown  m  Plate  III — are  not  idly  or- 
ratic,  but  each  embodies  a  definite  idea  conceived  in  cn-^- 
tom,  superstition,  or  utility.  The  purpose  of  some  i^ 
plainly  appiirent,  but  that  of  others  will  perhaps  remain 
wholly  unintelligible.  They  are  mainly  totem  synilx^I* 
and  talismans.  Yv^ith  some  exceptions,  the  arohaool«^i:>t 
wi]]  recognize  them  as  familiar  characteristic  examp'^"' 
The  toteu'L  images  are  emblematic  of  animals — mnnunnN. 
birds  and  reptiles;  the  talismans  are  not  designed  to  n-p- 
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PLATE  T\^ 
Key  to  Plate  1  IF. 
Nos.  1,  ^,  25.  are  from  Missouri. 
Xos.  2,  S,  10,  12.  ar(^  from  Illinois. 
Nos.  ().  17,  19,  22,  24,  nro  fj-om  Ohio. 
Xos.  4,  If),  20,  21,  2:^,  arc  (vou\  (^alifoi 
Nos.  7,  9  ,14,  IS,  2(i,  aro  from  Saa   M 

fornia. 
No.  T)  is  from  West  Virginia. 
No.  1.'^  is  from  Texas. 
No.  If)  is  fi'om  Elaine. 
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resent  anything  in  nature,  but  each    has    some    occult 
significance. 

No.  1,  of  Plate  IV,  represented  in  half  actual  size,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  wliite  opaque  flint,  well  polished  and 
doubtless  was  worn  as  an  insignia  of  rank  by  a  Missouri 
chief  of  some  Snake  clan.  Nos.  2  and  10,  also  of  white 
flmt,  shown  in  about  one-third  of  real  size,  are  totem 
figures  of  the  Lizard  clan,  found  in  northern  Blinois,  and 
probably  belonged  to  some  of  the  builders  of  the  great 
Lizard  mound  at  Rockford  and  other  mounds  of  the 
same  type  in  the  northern  counties  of  this  State  and  iu 
Wisconsin.  No,  10  is  especially  well  proportioned  and 
true  to  nature,  partially  polished,  and  an  elegant  example 
of  aboriginal  workmanship.  No.  12  may  be  accepted  as 
a  totem  ef^gj  of  the  Eagle  clan,  but  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  worn  out  drill  originally  modified  from  a 
broken  spear  point.  No.  25,  however,  of  yellow  jasper^ 
one-third  size,  was  unmistakably  the  copy  of  a  bird  in 
flight,  correct  in  conception,  and  well  depicted.  No.  10, 
from  Maine,  of  glassy  quartz,  here  reduced  one-half  in 
dimension,  was  evidently  chipped  by  a  member  of  the 
Turtle  tribe ;  and  Nos.  7,  9,  14,  18  and  21  were  the  best 
efforts  of  native  artists  to  represent  the  animals  claim- 
ing their  communal  gentile  worship.  No.  13,  from  Texas, 
of  rosin-like  jasper,  and  No.  19,  of  Ohio  Flint  Ridge  flint, 
both  of  actual  size,  worn  in  mute  appeal  to  the  tutelary 
spirit  for  protection  from  harm  in  battle  or  the  hunt, 
were  highly  prized  charms.  The  nondescript  figures, 
Nos.  3,  5,  8,  11,  17,  20  and  24,  were  also  amulets  possess- 
ing esoteric  talismanic  virtues  of  priceless  value. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  survival  of  this  Indian 
superstition  was  seen  some  years  ago.  An  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  army  serving  in  the  northwestern  territories,  in  a 
battle  with  Indians  in  the  summer  of  1876,  secured  the. 
war  cap,  or  head  dress,  worn  by  one  of  the  hostile  sav- 
n?:es,  and  sent  the  trophy  to  the  writer  as  a  present. 
Of  Indian  make,  it  was  a  gaudy  combination  of  modern 
niaterial  and  barbaric  style,  constructed  of  rod  cloth, 
t'laborately  trimmed  and  ornamented  with  eagle  feathers, 
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glass  beads  and  ribbons.  Its  lower  part  or  band  fitting 
around  the  head  was  made  quite  thick  by  the  infolding 
of  several  layers  of  the  cloth,  and  an  enclosed  rattle- 
snake skin — as  was  discovered  upon  dissection  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Within  the  folds  of  the 
snake  skin,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  band,  were  four  small 
stone  amulets,  whicli  in  all  that  period  of  time  had 
escaped  detection*  Beautifully  finished,  they  all  four 
were  perfect  masterpieces  of  Indian  art  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  stone.  The  one  in  front,  resting- on  the  forehead, 
when  the  cap  was  worn,  was  of  pellucid  chalcedony  in 
form  of  a  bird;  and  in  the  part  worn  over  the  occiput 
was  a  finely  chipped  obsidian  arrow  point.  At  the  sides, 
over  each  ear,  was  a  highly  polished  charm,  of  catlinite, 
somewhat  resembling  No.  3  in  Plate  IV,  each  having  a 
perforation  at  one  end  as  if  intended  for  suspension  as 
pendants. 

Tho  not  appertaining  to  prehistoric  Illinois,  it  may  be 
pardonable  in  conclusion  to  notice  the  puzzling  objects 
from  California,  numbered  15,  20  and  23  in  Plate  IV. 
In  the  cut  they  are  represented  one-fourth  of  actual  size, 
and  too  indistinct  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  real 
appearance.  When  received  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution they  had  but  recently  been  brought  to  public 
notice,  and  excited  much  interest  and  discussion,  as  cer- 
tain learned  antiquarians  of  national  reputation  had 
branded  them  on  sight  as  frauds.  To  the  present  tinio 
about  300  of  them  have  been  dug  up  from  an  old  Indian 
burying  ground  near  Stockton,  California,  and  no  where 
else  have  anything  just  like  them  been  found.  They  wore 
associated  with  decayed  human  skeletons,  and  usually 
near,  or  in  contact  with  the  skull.  The  material  of  whiob 
they  are  made  is  black  pyromachic  flint,  or  obsidian.  In 
technique  of  construction  they  are  unexcelled  by  any 
product  of  the  stone  age. 

But  little  thicker  than  common  window  glass,  some  ol 
them  describe  perfect  right  angles  at  one  corner,  with 
two  straight  sides,  subtended  on  the  third  by  the  arc  «"'i 
a  circle.     Some  are  finely  serrated  on    one    edge    only. 
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others  on  all  edges.  Specimens  are  found  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  twisted  at  the  tapering  part, 
the  serrated  teeth  there  being  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane  of  the  implement.  Several  are  notched  at  the  base 
as  if  for  attachment  to  handles  of  shafts,  and  all  are 
skillfully  chipped  to  a  needle  point  (if  not  mutilated), 
and  to  a  razor  edge  at  one  or  all  of  the  borders  whether 
plain  or  serrated.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  what  prac- 
tical purpose  such  strange,  delicate  and  fragile  objects 
could  have  been  applied.  A  clergyman  of  Stockton,  who 
has  himself  recovered  several  of  them  from  the  old  In- 
dian cemetery  there,  suggested  that  they  were  probably 
surgical  instruments  for  bleeding  and  scarif^ang  the  sick, 
stating  that  some  California  Indians  still  practice  that 
mode  of  treatment.*  But  why  so  many  lancets  should  be 
required  for  one  tribe  can  not  be  explained — excepting, 
perhaps,  upon  the  supposition  that  every  application 
proved  fatal,  and  the  instnmient  was  buried  with  the 
victim.  Another  suggestion  of  their  probable  purpose 
is  the  old  subterfuge  of  our  ignorance,  that  they  were 
'^ceremonials'^;  a  phrase  to  which  any  fanciful  meaning 
can  be  attached. 


American  Archaeologist,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1898,  Vol.  II,  pp.  319-322. 
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ILLINOIS  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE, 


E.  K.  CREWS.  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.  , 

There  is  no  nation,  civilized  or  barbarous,  vrithont 
its  literature.  Yea,  more,  there  is  no  inhabited  section 
of  a  country — no  race  of  people —  no  local  community 
without  its  literature.  At  first  this  was  traditional,  ar- 
chaic, patriarchal.  The  eldest  chieftain  or  clansman,  or 
tribesman,  would  gather  representative  persons  of  allied 
position  around  him  and  rehearse  their  history  and  ex- 
ploits. And  there  grew  up  a  verbal  literature  familiar 
to  all  because  of  these  periodical  rehearsals.  This 
method  had  a  tendency  to  a  too  highly  colored  nan^ative. 
Whitney  in  his  ''Origin  and  Growth  of  Language '^  says: 
''No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  prevent  what  passes  from 
the  mouth  to  the  ear  being  altered  on  the  way.'*  But  by 
this  method,  poor  as  it  was,  has  been  preserved  to  us 
the  ^'Vedic  Hymns  of  India, *'  the  ^^ Iliad''  and  ''Odys- 
sey''  of  Homer,  the  ^'Aeneid  of  Virgil,"  the  *^Brer  Kab- 
bit  Tales"  collected  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  beauti- 
ful legends  of  the  IsTorth  American  Indians  of  whicli 
''Hiawatha'^  is  the  best  specimen.  Had  there  always 
been  a  written  language  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
the  myth  and  legend  of  Greece  and  Kome  would  liavo 
been  lost  to  us;  for  the  imagination  of  man  has  the 
highest  sweep  iraa  loftiest  flights  when  untrammelled  hv 
a  written  language.  To  the  wandering  story  tell<''rs  of 
the  middle  ages  do  we  owe  ^^Nibolungenlied,"  ^'Griiiios' 
Fairy  Tales,"  **The  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the  ^^Scandi- 
navian  Norse  Tales."  The  ever  welcome  story  tciU^r 
and  vender  of  fact  nnd  fancy  found  n  ready  ear  anionc: 
the  Indians  and  earlv  settlers  of  Illinois.  Hence  grow  in 
form  the  story  of  ^^The  Boy  Wlio  Snared  the  Sun,"  '*Tho 
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Flammg  Arrow/'  '^How  the  Great  Spirit  Sent  Beans, 
Corn  and  Tobacco/'  ^^The  Maid  Who  Married  the  Pine 
Tree/'  ^^The  Girl  ^Yho  Loved  the  Fish/'  ^^The  Down  in 
Egypt/'  ^*The  Sucker  and  the  Pike/'  ^^The  Buried  Pot 
of  Gold'-  and  the  legends  of  ^* Starved  Rock/'  ^'^ Lover's 
Leap"  and  ^^ Buffalo  Eock/'  etc.  Every  tribe  and  every 
stream  in  Illinois  had  their  origin  in  some  fact  or  fancy 
colored  by  miagination.  The  word  **Illini"  means  the 
complete  and  perfect  man.  Brinton  in  his  '^Myth  of  the 
New  World"  says  that  among  the  Chippeway  Indians 
were  ten  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  litera- 
ture of  the  race,  and  one  man  alone  could  recite  200  songs.^ 
Wliose  is  the  skilled  hand  to  interpret  for  us  and  gather 
and  weave  into  literature  the  carvings,  engravings  and 
pictographic  writing  on  shells  and  rocks  made  there  by 
those  simple  children  of  nature!  We  alone  of  all  the 
states  have  our  Piasa,  our  Black  Hawk,  our  Starved 
Eock,  our  Pontiac,  our  Wau  Bun,  our  Kaskaskia.  Great 
credit  should  be  given  J.  W.  Foster,  Edward  Mason, 
Eandall  Parrish,  Frank  Stevens,  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder  and 
H.  W.  Beckwith  for  a  preservation  of  the  literature  of 
the  red  men  before  the  conquest  of  Elinois  by  the  pale 
race.  How  the  replies  of  the  chieftain  to  the  speeches 
of  Marquette  and  Joliet  at  that  Indian  village  near 
Peoria  are  worthy  of  preservation:  ^^I  thank  thee  for 
taking  such  pains  to  come  to  visit  us.  Never  has  the 
earth  been  so  beautiful  nor  the  sun  so  bright  as  today. 
Never  has  our  river  been  so  calm,  nor  so  free  from  rocks. 
Never  had  our  tobacco  such  a  flavor  nor  our  corn  looked 
so  beautiful.  I  pray  thee  take  pity  on  me  and  all  my  na- 
tion. Thou  knowest  the  Great  Spirit  who  hearest  us  all. 
Ask  him  to  give  me  life  and  health  and  come  to  dwell 
with  us  that  we  may  know  him."  Wlien  Black  Hawk 
was  leaving  Fortress  Monroe  he  made  a  farewell  speech 
to  Colonel  Eustace  which  is  a  real  literary  gem: 
*' Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  part,  and  in  bolialf  of  my 
companions,  to  bid  you  farewell.  Our  Great  Father  has 
at  length  been  pleased  to  let  us  return  to  our  hunting 
grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  aiul  tlio  sound 
of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer 
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and  the  buffalo.  The  memory  of  your  friendship  will  re- 
main till  the  Great  Spirit  says  *It's  time  for  Black  Hawk 
to  sing  the  death  song.'  Brother,  your  houses  are  as 
numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  your  warriors 
are  like  the  sands  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  that 
roll  before  us.  The  Bed  Man  has  but  few  houses  and  few 
warriors,  but  the  Bed  Islan  has  a  heart  that  throbs  as 
warmly  as  the  heart  of  the  white  brother.  May  the  Great 
Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children.    Farewell.'' 

The  literature  of  Blinois  has  an  uniqiieness  and  charm 
wholly  its  own.  It  is  composed  of  Indian,  French, 
Spanish,  English  and  border  colloquialisms.  We  have 
passed  through  discovery,  exploration,  Indian  warfare, 
border  outlawry,  backwoods  log  school  house  times,  cir- 
cuit rider  and  camp  meeting  day.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Kaskaskia  the  court  of  France  visited  us  in  the  distin- 
guished personage  of  Lafayette.  One  day  .some  skillful 
hand  from  the  annals  of  the  army  officers,  once  stationed 
at  Fort  Dearborn,  Armstrong,  Apple  Biver,  Edwards, 
Chartres,  Gage,  Massac,  St.  Louis,  Clark  and  Johnson, 
will  give  us  a  literature  of  frontier  life  more  wonderful 
and  richer  than  we  have  yet  dreamed.  The  Lincolniana 
alone  now  contains  more  than  1,400  titles.  In  a  paper  like 
this  I  can  only  touch  on  a  few  things  from  the  unnumbcT-ed 
many,  all  containing  something  worthy  of  mention.  Tlie 
coming  of  the  white  man  to  Illinois,  and  his  reception  by 
the  red  men,  is  graphically  told  by  Dr.  Snyder  in  a  recent 
article  of  Cass  county  sketches:  ^'At  that  day,  less  than 
half  a  century  ago,  there  stood  near  the  river  bank  at 
Beardstown  one  of  the  finest  Indian  mounds  in  Central 
Illinois.  It  was  a  sepuchral  mound,  conical  in  form.  50  feet 
in  height  and  200  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  made 
of  clay  brought  from  the  bluffs  four  miles  distant.  For 
ages  there  was  clustered  near  it  the  wigwams  of  a  large 
Indian  village.  In  imagination  we  can  readily  restore 
the  primitive  conditions  existing  there  when,  on  one 
sultry  day  in  August,  1673,  the  swarthy  denizens  of  the 
village  in  wild  excitement  rushed  to  the  water's  edge 
and  covered  the  western  face  of  the  great  mound  from 
base  to  apex,  to  gaze  in  awe  and  speechless  wonder  at 
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two  strange  canoes  approaching  from  below,  bearing 
strange  bearded  wliite  men  of  a  race  never  before  seen 
by  tliem.  In  token  of  friendship  the  dusky  chief  extended 
to  the  weary  Frenchmen  the  pipe  of  peace  who,  under- 
standing that  signal  of  w^elcome,  came  ashore,  and  here, 
on  the  soil  of  future  Cass  county,  the  discoverers  of  Illi- 
nois were  entertained  by  the  real  natives  with  generous 
hospitality. 

In  the  historical  sketches  by  J.  N.  Gridley,  Mrs.  Emily 
Burton,  now  of  Deshler,  Nebraska,  daughter  of  Jarnes 
M.  Robinson,  owner  of  the  once  famous  Eobinson  Mills 
on  the  border  of  Menard  and  Cass  counties,  gives  us  one 
of  the  most  perfect  descriptions  of  home  life,  domestic 
science  and  early  days  to  be  found  any  where  and  which 
must  be  preserved:  *^ On  wool  picking  days  the  neigh- 
bor women  and  children,  who  had  been  invited,  gathered 
in  and  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle  around  a  large 
pile  of  wool  that  occupied  the  center  of  the  room,  each 
one  helping  themselves  to  a  portion,  and  picking  out 
burrs  and  sticks  and  trash  till  it  looked  clean  and  fluffy 
and  then  tossed  it  on  a  sheet  spread  out  for  that  purpose. 
In  due  time  a  good  dinner  rewarded  the  pickers — nice 
light  bread,  luscious  corn  pone,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans, 
peas,  meats  nicely  browned,  mince  pies,  pumpkin  pies, 
fruits,  sauces  of  all  kinds,  pound  cake,  preserves  and 
pudding.  The  picking  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
work  on  wool.  The  next  task  was  to  card  it  on  rolls. 
Next  came  the  spinning  and  winding  into  skeins.  Girls 
may  be  happy  now  with  their  music  practice,  their  batten- 
burg  and  golf,  but  they  were  happy  tlien.  How  pleasant 
it  was  to  me  to  watch  my  sisters  in  their  tidy  dresses,  as 
they  held  a  roll  to  the  spindle,  give  the  wheel  a  touch  with 
tlie  wheel  pin,  walk  backward  as  far  as  they  could  and 
keep  the  wheel  going,  and  then  walk  back  again  to  wind  up 
the  thread,  perhaps  singing  or  reciting  some  poem  all  the 
while.  After  the  yarn  was  in  the  skeins  then  came  the 
coloring.  And  what  diricovoriofs  in  chemistry  the  women 
made  over  the  blue  dye  kettles  and  experiments  to  get 
madder  and  copperas  shades.    If  I  remember  right  they 
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got  green  by  mixing  peach  tree  leaves  Tvith  blue  dye. 
Next  came  the  weaving  into  gray  and  blue  flannels  and 
linseys  and  jeans.  The  garments,  for  men,  women  and 
children  were  all  cut  and  sewed  by  hand  and  back  stitched 
and  pressed,  most  of  which  was  done  by  candle  lights 
and  grease  lamps.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  then  surpass  the  'Tales  of  the  Arabian  Xights.' 
We  press  a  button  and  machinery  is  set,  in  motion  which 
obeys  our  every  wish  and  performs  the  labors  which 
might  puzzle  the  slaves  of  ring  and  lamp.  Our  school 
house  was  built  of  logs  and  daubed  with  mud.  Our 
school  house  seats  were  log  slabs  with  holes  bored  in 
them  and  pegs  to  hold  them  down.  Our  chewing  gum 
and  bon-bons  were  sassafras  buds.  And  as  for  roads 
there  were  none.  The  traveler  took  his  bearings  from 
the  sun  and  the  course  of  the  streams  and  struck  out 
with  courage  and  common  sense  to  guide  him.'' 

Rev.  J.  L.  Crane,  in  his  laughable  book  * '  The  Two  Cir- 
cuits/' dramatically  describes  a  meeting  in  the  early 
day  of  the  circuit  riders  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
held  at  one  point  of  his  circuit  one  week  day:  ''Nearly 
all  the  m.en  who  were  to  compose  the  congregation  were 
standing  near  the  cabin's  front  door  telling  each  other 
the  news,  discussing  crops  and  weather,  feing  and  pre- 
dicting the  character  and  influence  of  the  events  of  the 
future.  Philip  almost  quailed  before  the  united  stare  of 
their  faces.  He  imagined  he  was  being  measured, 
weighed  and  sifted  and  found  worthless  before  he  came 
close  to  th  m  and  before  he  was  allowed  a  trial.  But  when 
they  gathered  about  him  with  words  of  kindness  and 
hearty,  honest  welcome,  he  knew  that  his  soul  was  not 
among  aliens.  They  all  followed  him  into  the  house  and 
the  room  was  uncomfortably  full.  The  door  was  left 
ajar,  not  for  ventilation,  but  for  light.  Poles  were  hang- 
ing a  few  inches  from  the  ceiling  and  they  we^e  thickly 
encircled  with  ring,  string  and  circular  cuts  of  pump- 
kins hung  there  to  dry.  The  ceiling  was  of  clapboards. 
The  fire  place  of  vast  proportions  built  of  stone  and 
brick  bats  plastered  with  mud.     The  chimney,  from  the 
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fire  place  upward,  was  of  mud  and  sticks.  On  your  left, 
as  you  faced  the  fire,  were  three  or  four  shelves  which 
contained  the  queensware,  tin  cups  and  pans.  .  A  small 
stool  under  the  shelves  held  the  water  bucket  and  within 
it  floated  an  old  brown  gourd.  The  seats  were  made  of 
slabs  with  the  round  side  turned  down  and  pegs  20  inches 
long  were  driven  into  two  inch  augur  holes  for  legs. 
There  was  no  window  with,  glass  in  the  house,  but  op- 
posite the  door  a  log  was  cut  out  where  a  window  was 
expected  to  be."  In  such  a  place  of  worship  did  these 
heroic  souls  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future  Gothic 
structures  of  our  city  churches. 

Clark  E.  Carr,  in  the  Illini,  in  speaking  of  those  far 
away  days  when  Illinois  was  in  the  making,  says :  ^ '  The 
great  characters  that  Illinois  has  given  to  the  world 
could  never  have  been  evolved  from  any  other  than  a 
pioneer  life.  They  will  never  again  be  equalled  in  our 
country  until  there  appears  some  equally  potential 
pioneer  movement.  It  may  be  in  morals,  it  may  be  in 
politics,  it  may  be  in  society,  but  it  must  be  such  an 
awakening  as  takes  men  out  of  themselves  and  beckons 
them  toward  new  and  unexplored  regions  of  thought, 
enterprise  and  aspiration." 

There  has  no  description  been  written  of  Old  Fort 
Dearborn  surpassing  that  of  Eandall  Parrish  in  '*^\lien 
Wilderness  was  King:"  ^*It  stands  before  me  now,  clear 
cut  and  prominent,  its  outlines  distinct  against  the  back- 
ground of  blue  waters  or  green  plains.  In  that  early 
day  the  fort  was  a  fair  typical  outpost  of  the  oorder — - 
like  scores  of  others  scattered  at  wide  and  irregular  in- 
tervals from  the  Carolina  mountains  on  the  south  to  the 
Great  Lakes  on  the  north.  Forming  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  frontier  fortifications  against  Indian  treachery  and 
outbreak.  It  bore  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  exposed  of  all,  and  its  small  garrison  was 
entirely  isolated  and  alone,  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  wilderness.  The  fort  had  been  erected  on  the 
ponthern  bank  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  stream,  emptying 
into  the  Great  Lake  from  the  west,  and  known  to  the 
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early  French  explorers  as  *  *  Cliicagou. "  The  spot  selected 
was  nearly  that  where  an  old  time  French  trading  post 
has  stood.  Here  a  simple  stockade  of  logs  was  placed 
standing  on  end,  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  and  ex- 
tending upward  some  fifteen  feet,  the  tops  of  the  logs 
sharpened  as  an  additional  protection  against  savage  as- 
saults. The  log  stockade  was  built  quite  solid  save  for  oDe 
main  entrance  facing  the  south  and  secured  by  a  heavy 
iron  gate  with  a  subterranean  or  sunken  passage  leading 
beneath  the  north  wall  to  the  river,  protected  by  a  door 
which  could  be  raised  only  from  within.  The  enclosure 
thus  formed  was  sufiiciently  large  to  contain  a  somewhat 
restricted  parade  ground  about  which  were  grouped  the 
necessary  buildings  of  the  garrison;  the  quarters  of  the 
officers,  the  soldiers^  barracks,  the  commandant's  office, 
the  guard  house  and  the  magazine.  These  rude  struc- 
tures were  built  in  frontier  style  of  cleaved  logs,  and 
with  one  exception  were  but  a  single  story  high  so  that 
the  roofs  of  rived  shingles  were  well  below  the  protection 
of  the  palisade  of  logs.  Besides  these  interior  buildings, 
two  block  houses  were  built,  each  constructed  so  that  the 
second  story  overhung  the  first.  One  of  them  standing 
at  the  southeast  and  one  of  them  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  palisade  walls,  A  narrow  wooden  support  or  walk 
accessible  only  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  block 
houses  enabled  the  defenders  to  stand  within  the  en- 
closure and  look  out  over  the  row  of  sharpened  logs." 
From  this  most  perfect  description  a  painter  could  ac- 
curately reproduce  the  old  fort  so  shamefully  abandoned 
by  its  defenders.  There  are  scores  of  splendid  state  his- 
torians whose  worth  we  can  not  mention  here.  There 
are  many  first  class  novels  whose  plots  and  scenes  are 
woven  into  our  history. 

Maurice  Thompson  in  **  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes/*  h.'^^ 
related  the  trip  from  Kaskaskia  to  Viucennes  with 
a  pathetic  touch.  Listen  for  a  moment  as  he  sums  np 
Clark's  campaign:  *^"\Ve  look  back  with  a  shiver  of  aw.» 
at  the  300  Spartans  for  whom  Simonidos  composed  h:^ 
matcliless  Epic.     They  wrought  and  died  gloriously— 
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that  was  Greek.  The  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  who, 
led  by  the  backwoodsman,  Clark,  made  conquest  of  an 
empire's  area  for  freedom  in  the  west,  wrought  and  lived 
gloriously —  that  was  America.''  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  this  distinction  by  which  our  civilization  separates 
itself  from  that  of  old  times.  Our  heroism  has  always 
been  that  of  life.  Our  heroes  have  conquered  and  lived 
to  see  the  effects  of  conquest.  We  have  fought  all  sorts 
of  wars  and  have  never  felt  defeat.  Washington,  Jack- 
son, Taylor  and  Grant  all  lived  to  enjoy,  after  a  success- 
ful war,  a  triumphant  peace.  *^ These  American,"  said  a 
witty  Frenchman,  ^^are  either  enormously  lucky  or  pos- 
sessed of  miraculous  vitality.  You  rarely  wound  them 
in  battle,  and  if  you  wound  them  their  wounds  are  not 
mortal.  Their  history  is  but  a  chain  of  impossibilities 
easily  accomplished.  Their  undertakings  have  been 
without  preparation.  Their  successes  in  the  nature  of 
stupendous  accidents."  Such  a  statement  may  appear 
crudely  sound  from  a  Gallic  point  of  view,  but  it  leaves 
out  the  dominant  in  American  character,  namely  heroic 
efficiency. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holbrook  has  a  most  entrancing  sketch 
of  Lafayette's  visit  to  Kaskaskia  in  her  ^'Old  Kaskaskia 
Days."  She  says:  **The  village  was  all  excitement. 
Everyone  was  in  holiday  attire.  The  preparations  were 
completed  to  receive  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  best 
style  the  village  could  afford.  General  Edgar  would 
entertain  him.  The  banquet  would  be  held  at  the  Old 
Tavern  and  the  ball  at  night  in  the  old  store  house  of 
William  Morrison.  All  the  finery  possessed  by  the  dames 
and  maids  would  be  brought  to  light.  At  an  early  hour 
the  streets  were  filled  with  animated  groups.  Foot 
travelers,  horsemen  and  charioteers  were  pouring  in 
from  the  country  far  and  near.  The  young  men  who  were 
to  form  the  guard  of  honor  were  dashing  back  and  forth 
on  prancing  horses.  Old  women  in  linseys  with  blue 
handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  young  ones  in  prints  with 
;?ay  madonna  handkerchiefs  at  throat.  IVfen  in  hunting 
outfits   of  dressed  deer  skins — Lidians   in  blankets — a 
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motley  crowd.  Bright  expectant  faces  were  on  every 
corner — a  langh — a  banquet — a  greeting  of  friend  and 
acquaintance.  Old  men  relating  to  all  who  would  listen 
the  incidents  of  the  war  of  '76.  Lafayette's  bravery,  his 
valor,  his  generosity,  his  kindness  of  heart  and  his  pa- 
triotism. The  cheers  of  the  villagers  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  Lafayette  and  the  distinguished  people  from 
St.  Louis  and  other  places,  as  well  as  the  leading  citizens 
of  Old  Kaskaskia.  There  was  an  equally  excited  crowd 
awaiting  the  arrival  and  strewing  roses  before  the  ap- 
proaching guest.  Governor  Coles  delivered  the  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  The  Mar- 
quis responded  in  a  most  feeling  manner." 

Mrs.  Catherwood,  in  ^'Old  Kaskaskia,"  tragically 
pictures  the  destruction  of  the  ill  fated,  but  once  happy, 
town  by  flood:  *'The  noble  bluffs  had  become  a  sunken 
ridge,  water  meeting  the  forests  a  little  below  their 
waists.  Drift  of  rotten  wood  stuck  to  the  house  sides, 
and  broken  trees  or  stumps  jammed  under  gallery  roofs 
resented  the  current  and  broke  the  surface  as  they  rose 
and  dipped.  Strange  crafts,  large  and  small,  rode  down 
the  turgid  sweep.  Straw  beehives  rolled  along  like 
gigantic  pine  cones,  and  rustic  hen  coops  of  bottom  land 
settlers  kept  their  balance  as  they  moved,  and  perhaps 
the  strangest  object  carried  by  the  tremendous  force  was 
a  small  clapboard  house.  Its  back  and  front  doors  stood 
open  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  solitaiw  chair. 
One  expected  to  see  a  figure  emerge  from  a  hidden  corner 
and  sit  down  forlornly  in  the  chair.  And  Kaskaskia  was 
gone." 

How  rich  in  iuLormation,  scholarly  worth  and  litem r>' 
merit  are  the  g(^od  things  coming  from  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society!  The  editorials  of  our  great  dailies,  our 
county  histories,  our  re.G:imental  war  sketches.  There  ar«\ 
as  lias  been  remai-ked,  more  tlian  1,400  works  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  ahme.    We  iiiust  not  close  this  article  without  a 
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brief  sketch  of  W.  J.  Calhoun's  speech  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Illinois  State  Memorial  Temple  and  Eegimental 
Monuments  at  Vicksburg  in  1906 :  *  *  The  Civil  War  was  a 
great  awakening.  It  stirred  the  soul  of  the  people  with 
the  deepest  emotions.  To  those  who  lived  in  it,  who 
labored  and  suffered  in  it,  it  is  the  one  great  over- 
shadowing experience.  That's  why  the  old  soldier  of 
either  side  never  forgets  it.  Never  iprows  weary  of  talk- 
ing about  it.  It  is  not  the  passion  of  the  war  that  he  re- 
members. It  is  the  solemnity.  The  consecration  and  the 
sacrifice  of  it  fills  his  soul.  He  can  not  forget  it.  Phidias, 
the  sculptor,  carved  the  beautiful  monument  which  was 
erected  on  the  field  of  Marathon  in  honor  of  the  Athenian 
dead  who  were  buried  there.  The  monument  has  long 
since  passed  away.  No  trace  of  it  remains.  More  than 
2,000  years  have  come  and  gone  since  that  battle  was 
fought,  but  the  memory  of  it  still  illuminates  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  wind,  the  sun  and  the  rain  may  in  time 
disintegrate  and  destroy  this  monument.  It,  too,  may 
pass  away,  but  the  memory  of  the  sacrifice  here  made, 
the  glory  of  the  deeds  here  performed,  will  live  in  song 
and  story  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  coming  generations 
with  the  love  of  country  which  these  men  proved  by 
death.  Amid  all  my  doubts  and  apprehensions  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  the  great  country.  That 
faith  is  inspired  by  a  belief  in  God  and  in  the  destiny 
He  has  marked  out  for  us,  and  a  belief  in  the  patriotism 
of  the  American  people.  Give  them  but  light  to  see  the 
way  in  which  they  are  to  travel,  and  though  it  be  with 
naked,  bruised  and  bleeding  feet  they  will  go  that  way 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  For  God,  for  Country 
and  for  Humanity.  To  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  and  its 
sacrifices,  and  in  honor  of  the  dead  who  exemplified  that 
spirit  in  life  and  death,  we  dedicate  this  monument.'' 

Here  and  there  all  through  our  history  are  real  literary 
J^oms  in  poetry  which  scenes  and  persons  and  occasion 
liave  called  forth  from  poetic  hearts.  S.  E.  Riser,  speak- 
ing of  John  M.  Palmer,  says: 
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^*His  conscience  alone  he  served, 

However  small  the  cause  or  great ; 
Never  by  friendship  swerved, 

Never  turned  aside  by  hate. 
Honest  his  least  intent, 

Therefore,  let  but  one  line  be  wrought, 
At  last  upon  his  monument: 

*  A  man  who  acted  what  he  thought.'  '-^ 

And  Walt  Whitman,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Illinois' 
greatest  son,  Abraham  Lincoln,  says : 

*^My  Captain  does  not  answer. 

His  lips  and  pale  and  still. 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm, 

He  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound, 

Its  voyage  closed  and  dojae. 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship 

Comes  in  with  object  won. 

Exult,  0,  shores !  And  ring,  0,  bells, 

But  I  with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  the  deck — my  Captain  lies 

Fallen  cold  and  dead.'* 

There  are  two  poems  on  Illinois  worthy  to  live  forever. 
The  first  one  was  written  by  B.  F.  Stribling.  The  secoii'l 
by  C.  H.  Chamberlin : 

ILLINOIS. 

(Stribling.) 

**A  country  in  the  distant  west 
W:th  fertile  soil  is  largely  blest 
With  prairies  spreading  wide; 
In  sumjmer  time  fu^l  dres'd  in  green 
Like  meadcVv'S  largo  they  may  be  seen 
With  blossoms  decked  in  pride. 
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Here  nature's  gifts  are  lavished  "wide 
Profusely  as  an  eastern  bride 
With  gems  bespangled  o'er; 
And  when  the  sun  to  rest  retires, 
And  smothers  out  his  radiant  fires 
By  us  is  seen  no  more. 

In  slumber  sweet  he  dreams  all  night 

Of  beauteous  scenes  that  caught  his  sight, 

This  country  traveling  o'er. 

And  when  he  wakes  at  break  of  day 

On  golden  cars  he  rides  away 

To  view  this  land  once  more. 

He  calls  up  then  the  moon — his  bride — 
And  down  he  sits  near  by  her  side 
And  takes  her  by  the  hand. 
If  ever  I  shall  cease  to  run 
And  be  to  earth  a  radiant  sun 
I'll  settle  in  this  land. 


ILLINOIS. 

(Charles  H.  Chamberlin.) 

By  thy  rivers  gently  flov*dng.    Illinois,  Illinois. 

O'er  the  prairies  verdant  growing.   Illinois,  Illinois. 

Comes  the  echo  o'er  the  breeze 

Rustling  through  the  leafy  trees, 

And  its  mellow  tones  are  these,  Illinois,  Illinois. 

And  its  mellow  tones  are  these,  Illinois,  Illinois. 

From  the  wilderness  of  prairie,  Illinois,  Illinois, 

Straight  thy  way  and  never  varies,  Illinois,  Illinois, 

Till  upon  the  inland  sea 

Stands  thy  great  conmiercial  tree. 

Turning  all  the  world  to  thoe,  Illinois,  Illinois. 

Turning  all  the  world  to  thee,  Illinois,  Illinois. 
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When  you  heard  your  country  calling,  Blinois,  Illinois, 

"When  the  shot  and  shell  were  falling,  PJinois,  Dlinois, 

"When  the  Southern  host  withdrew. 

Pitting  Grey  against  the  Blue, 

There  were  none  more  brave  than  you.  Illinois,  Illinois, 

There  were  none  more  brave  than  you.  Illinois,  Illinois. 

Not  without  thy  wondrous  story,  Illinois,  Illinois, ' 

Can  be  writ  the  nation's  glory,  Illinois,  Illinois. 

On  the  record  of  thy  years 

Ab'ram  Lincoln's  name  appears. 

Grant  and  Logan  and  our  tears,  Illinois,  Illinois. 

Grant  and  Loscan  and  our  tears,  IHiuois,  Illinois. 
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REMEMBRANCES    OF    TWO    SPRINGFIELD 
WEDDINGS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


MRS.  JOHN  M.  PALMER, 

'*  While  pondering  the  changes  wrought  by  the  passing 
years  memory  carries  me  to  the  early  days  and  its  cus- 
toms with  regard  to  weddings.  I  recall  as  a  child  the 
marriage  of  my  eldest  sister,  Susan  Lamb,  in  1848,  when 
to  be  ^' engaged'^  was  a  sacred  event,  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded as  is  the  custom  of  some  in  these  days,  and  the 
deep  mystery  of  the  preparations,  the  quiet  sewing  upon 
Svhite  goods,'  the  endless  yards  of  cambric  ruffling, 
hemmed  by  hand  and  *  whipped'  on,  sure  evidence  to  a 
neighbor  who  had  brought  her  work  to  sit  awhile  that 
something  is  going  on. 

There  was  great  secrecy  observed  when  the  rich  *rep' 
silk  of  the  wedding  gown  was  selected  in  the  nearest  city, 
St.  Louis,  and  made  in  the  house  by  Miss  Sophia  Van 
Nostrand,  the  most  experienced  ^^mantua  maker''  of  the 
town,  lest  the  coming  event  be  sunnised.  But  few  of  that 
wedding  group  remain.  The  bride  was  attended  by  my 
next  eldest  sister  Caroline,  a  cousin,  Mary  Johnson,  and 
Miss  Eunice  Conn  of  Jacksomalle  (whose  mother  was 
one  of  the  Swanwick  family  of  Kaskaskia) ;  the  bride- 
groom, John  Cook,  still  living,  a  grandson  of  Governor 
Edwards,  and  son  of  Daniel  P.  Cook,  was  attended  by 
Lucien  Carr  of  St.  Louis,  Jacob  Bunn  and  Legh  R.  Eam- 
ball  of  this  city. 

The  simple  ceremony,  performed  by  Eev.  John  G.  Ber- 
gen, was  in  the  old  parlor,  at  whose  windows  the  starry- 
eyed  jessamine  and  fragrant  sweetbriar  clambered  for 
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admission,  and  then  the  quiet  staying  at  home  to  receive 
calls  the  next  day,  the  bride  arrayed  in  the  charming  blue 
silk  ^second  day'  dress.  For  weeks  the  autumn  rain  poured 
in  torrents,  but  put  no  restriction  upon  the  round  of  even- 
ing parties. 

I  pause,  and  a  later  picture  of  the  *^ fifties'*  arises. 
Another  sister  was  the  bride,  and  time  in  its  pro- 
gress had  modified  the  extreme  simplicity  of  weddings; 
yet  there  was  still  the  same  shrinking  frOm  taking  a  cur- 
ious public  into  confidence.  The  engagement  is  not  unex- 
pected and  hosts  of  friends  are  waiting  to  bestow  best 
wishes.  A  new  house — on  the  old  site — (now  the  Court 
of  Honor  building,  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Adams 
streets,  Springfield,  Ills.)  erected  by  my  father  had  just 
been  completed,  and  it  was  planned  to  have  the  wedding 
something  of  a  ^house-warming.'  Invitations  were  issued 
two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,  and  were  vastly  different 
from  the  elaborate  style  now  in  use.  A  tiny  card  lies  be- 
fore me  with  the  names  of  the  parents,  *Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Lamb,  At  Home  December  19,  1S55'  in  the 
center  of  the  smooth,  glazed  surface,  and  in  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  the  names  of  the  prospective  groom  and 
bride,  "William  J.  Black  and  Caroline  Lamb ;  accompany- 
ing this,  another  card  bearing  the  names  of  the  wedded 
couple  and  her  name  in  the  left  hand  corner. 

Amongst  the  guests  present  were,  of  course,  many 
whose  names  are  familiar.  Mather,  Roberts,  Campbell, 
Opdycke,  Prickett,  Jayne,  Edwards,  Eemann  and  Black, 
for  they  were  *kin:'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  also,  with  no 
though  of  the  tragic  future.  Dr.  and  ]\Irs.  Wallace,  our 
own  physician,  Dr.  Todd  and  family.  Colonel  and  ^Irs. 
Williams,  and  the  Van  Bergens,  tlie  Ulrichs  and  Vi'odcn- 
burghs,  tlie  Hursts,  and  others  of  the  old  Taylor  family, 
the  Irwinp.  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Wm.  IT.  ^fars- 
ton,  who  afterward  married  *Lila'  Irwin,  made  hi.s  en- 
trance into  Springfield  society,  ^[v.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Pope, 
neighbor?  and  loog  time  friends,  were  with  us,  Mr^ril 
Hickox  tind  w^fe.  Mr,  and  T^lrs.  James  C.  Conkling.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrason  Levering  cf  St.  Louis,  formerly  the  hand- 
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some  Miss  Spain,  a  sister  of  Airs.  Robert  Anderson ;  the 
Ridgely,  Webster  and  Huntington  families  were  repre- 
sented, Major  John  T.  Stuart  and  his  wife,  Dillers,  Ruths 
and  Corneaus  were  all  there,  James  Barret  and  his 
charming  wife,  and  John  Calhoun,  a  name  familiar  to 
older  people,  and  his  daughter  Lizzie.  Time  and  patience 
would  fail  to  mention  all.  Many  well  known  throughout 
the  State,  among  them  Hon.  0.  H.  Browning,  Robert  E. 
Biackwell  and  Ben.  Bond.  Custom  decreed  that  for 
weeks  before  the  event  the  bride-elect  should  be  invisible? 
to  the  outer  world — even  at  church  her  presence  was  pro- 
hibited, for  the  *  invitations  were  out,'  and  alas!  for  the 
young  woman  who  defied  public  opinion  and  became  the 
target  for  idle  curiosity  during  the  intervening  time. 

How  well  I  recall  with  what  inward  quaking,  yet  out- 
ward show  of  bravery  a  call  was  made  upon  an  aunt  of 
the  bridegroom  (Mrs.  Young,  wife  of  Judge  Richard  M. 
Young)  who  with  her  daughter,  had  come  from  Washing- 
toti,  D.  C,  to  attend  the  wedding  and  was  at  the  Chenery 
House.  It  was  due  her,  yes,  but  how  could  she !  Common 
sense  won  the  day  and  together  they  made  the  call. 

How  vividly  it  comes  back  to  me !  The  intense  cold  of 
those  December  days — and  that  recalls  an  incident  illus- 
trative of  the  close  relationship  between  the  servitor  of 
that  day  and  the  family. 

A  faithful  retainer,  to  whom  children  had  been  bom 
during  his  service  in  the  family,  anxious  to  contribute 
his  part  to  the  wedding  festivities  took  the  wood-box 
which  it  was  his  daily  duty  to  keep  filled  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  air-tight  stove,  by  which  the  bridal  chamber  was 
heated,  and,  unlniown  to  all,  it  was  prepared,  and  with 
pride  he  bade  us  witness  the  result.  Verv^  neatly  had  the 
box  been  covered  with  pure  wiiite,  the  whitest  wood  had 
been  selected  and  between  each  layer,  arranged  log  cabin 
fashion,  had  been  placed  sheets  of  white  paper.  The  ef- 
fect— can  you  ijnngine?  Alas,  that  such  loving  labor 
should  end  but  in  smoke. 

That  winter  night!  snow,  star-light  outside  the  quickly 
closed  doors.    ^  A  bitter  chill  it  was — the  owl  for  all  its 
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feathers,  was  a-cold,'  but  \nthin  was  light  and  gaiety,  for 
youth  and  happiness  made  warm  the  heart  and  heeded 
not  the  lack  of  furnace  fire,  wliile  wood  stove  and  open 
grate  shed  limited  heat.  I  have  a  vision  of  the  maiden  as 
she  stood  before  our  minister  and  friend.  Reverend 
Eichard  Varick  Dodge,  in  her  white  robe  of  hea\^  moire 
and  satin;  tlie  plain,  pointed  bodice  laced  up  the  back; 
the  low  cut  neck  and  puffed  *  caps'  forming  the' sleeve 
with  its  handsome  moss  trimming,  the  full,  gathered 
skirt,  white  satin  slippers  guiltless  of  heels,  while  the 
tulle  veil,  fastened  by  orange  blossoms  enveloped  the 
small,  graceful  figure  like  an  enshrouding  mist. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  first  bridesmaid  to  throw  back 
the  veil  when  the  simple  service  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  ended,  and  the  young  husband  in  black  dress 
suit,  immaculate  gloves,  with  white  brocade  waistcoat 
and  tie,  bent  to  bestow  the  first  caress  upon  the  trusting 
face  upturned  to  meet  his  own,  and  in  those  eyes  shone 
the  love  of  a  lifetime. 

There  were  but  four  attendants,  a  cousin,  and  myself; 
the  gentlemen,  Mr.  McDowell  of  St.  Louis  and  again  Mr. 
Kimball.  Our  gowns  were  of  white  English  crepe  over 
silk  slips,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  ^nth  ample  skirt 
and  ^baby'  waist — a  sash  of  moire  ribbon  tied  at  the  back, 
and  gloves  and  slippers  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
bride. 

After  the  congratulations  of  the  many. guests,  supper 
was  announced;  the  bridal  party  preceded  others  to  ilu' 
dining  room  proper,  for  there  were  three — and  pausi^l 
before  a  table  on  which  were  no  flowers — for  flowers  in 
December  as  decorations,  were  then  unknown — but  '\\^ 
center  piece  was  an  immense  white  cake,  with  frosting 
emblematic  of  the  occasion,  with  its  daintily  mol(le<i  fv'-rnr«» 
of  a  veiled  bride;  on  either  end  of  this  table  was  a  tall 
pryamid  of  macaroons,  skillfully  united  by  icinir.  an-l 
over  which  was  thrown  at  the  last  momrnt  a  wob  o(  sn'jn 
sugar,  ihi:^  work  of  our  home  'confectioner,'  Mr.  W.  \\  • 
Watson,  whic'li  process  ^as  watched  with  i^roat  d«^lii:^'* 
by  the  children  of  the  household.     Brauch  candlesti«'A< 
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of  silver,  with  candelabra  and  old  fashioned  sconces  held 
waxen  candles,  whose  soft  light  not  only  mellowed  the 
beautiful  sc^ne,  but  was  sometimes  necessary  to,  supple- 
ment that  of  the  gas,  then  a  crude  production  liable  to 
leave  us  in  the  darkness,  without  warning.  On  the  snowy 
napery  were  silver  cake  baskets  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes — not  all  our  own,  but  loaned  by  many  households 
of  those  pleased  to  be  associated  in  any  way  mth  the  glad 
occasion ;  these  were  artistic  in  the  arrangement  of  gen- 
erous slices  of  gold,  silver,  marbled  and  sponge  cakes, 
with  intermingled  colors  of  jelly,  composition  and  dark, 
rich  fruit  cake  made  from  a  recipe  whose  excellence  had 
been  tested  by  more  than  one  generation  of  housewives — • 
not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  good  to  the  taste;  there, 
too,  were  tall,  fragile  glasses  of  syllabub,  and  custards 
and  genuine  ice  cream,  manufactured  at  home  and  frozen 
with  ice  from  the  subterranean  depths  of  the  old  ice 
house,  down  whose  sloping  roof  the  children  loved  to 
slide  at  risk  of  life  and  limb.  Candied  fruits,  one  of  the 
earlier  importations  from  St.  Louis,  were  a  feature 
of  this  occasion.  In  an  adjoining  room  a  similar  table 
was  spread,  save  that  in  its  center  the  pyramid  was 
formed  of  quartered  oranges  dipped  in  boiling  syrup 
and  over  it  the  same  gossamer  web. 

For  the  third  room  a  more  substantial  feast  was  pro- 
vided for  those  whose  masculine  taste,  or  the  coldness  of 
the  night,  demanded  different  fare.  Here  were  quail, 
cold  turkey,  boiled  ham,  pickles  and  tongue,  with  coifee, 
sparkling  and  of  mahonany  color,  hot  rolls  and  endless 
plates  of  old  fashioned  bread  and  butter,  sliced  to  wafer- 
thinness  and  appetizing  to  behold. 

No  colored  servant  in  evening  dress  was  tliere,  but 
friendly  hands  served  one  another  with  pleasant  jest 
and  repartee.  Ah,  those  were  good  old  days,  and  the 
merry  company  separated,  many  of  them  to  reassemble 
on  the  next  day  at  an  elaborate  dinner  given  the  bridal 
party  by  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Thomas  ]\rathor,  whose  liandsome 
house  and  spacious  grounds,  afterwards  purcliased  by 
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the  State,  have  given  way  to  the  present  Capitol  building 
of  Illinois. 

For  three  hours  the  guests  remained  at  the  table,  while 
various  gastronomic  wonders  were  supplied  by  the  im- 
ported cook,  and  the  cloth  was  changed  with  each  suc- 
cessive course.  It  was  the  most  elaborate  and  formal 
dinner  that  had  ever  been  given  in  our  capital  city.  We 
parted,  to  meet  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock  at  a  party, 
to  which  one  or  two  hundred  guests  had  been  invited  by 
the  sister  of  the  bride,  Mrs.  John  Cook,  whose  wedding 
has  been  mentioned  in  this  sketch. 

And  so  for  weeks  the  festivities  went  on,  neighbors, 
relatives  and  dear  old  friends  vying  with  one  another 
to  honor  the  young  couple. 

No  wedding  journey  was  taken,  or  even  thought  of; 
for  in  those  days  there  were  no  palatial  Pulbnans  to 
tempt  by  their  luxurious  ease,  and  then,  as  now,  the 
ice  king  held  imdisputed  sway  from  November  until 
April. 

Ah,  happy,  old-time  days  and  customs,  ye  come  not 
back  again!  **The  old  order  changeth,''  and  we  who 
remain  must  bow  to  present  pomp  and  circumstances, 
believing  that  the  youth  of  the  heart  is  always  the  same 
and  that  love  is  love,  abiding  and  true  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  skies. 
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GOVERNOR  FORD  AND  HIS  FAMILY 


DR.  J.  F.  SNYDER. 

In  the  April  issue  of  this  Journal  our  notice  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Daviess,  the  last  surviving  child 
of  Governor  Ford,  contained  several  inaccuracies  regard- 
ing the  Governor  and  his  family  which  now  can,  in  some 
measure,  be  corrected  by  recently  acquired  information. 

Ford's  serious  disadvantages  for  the  achievement  of 
success  and  eminence  were  his  small  and  scrawny  fignre 
and  homely  features,  together  with  his  naturally  diffident, 
modest  and  reserved  disposition.  Totally  wanting  in 
self-reliance  and  virile  force  he  seemed,  until  middle- 
aged,  unconscious  of  the  extraordinary  mental  faculties 
he  possessed.  His  half  brother,  George  Forquer,  six 
years  his  senior,  wiio  was  strongly  attached  to  him,  and 
had  energy,  ambition  and  self-assurance  enough  for  both, 
early  discovered  young  Ford's  real  worth,  and  exerted 
himself  so  long  as  he  lived  to  develop  his  latent  intellec- 
tual gifts,  and  to  make  something  of  him.  He  kept  him  in 
the  local  subscription  schools  all  the  time  he  could  be 
spared  from  the  productive  work  at  home,  then  sent  him, 
to  complete  his  education,  to  Translyvania  University  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  But  Fcrquer,  who  at  the  time  was 
engaged  in  merchandizing,  failed  in  business,  and  Ford 
was  compelled  thereby  to  return  home  and  go  to  work 
again.  Then  Forquer  induced  him  to  study  law  with 
Daniel  P.  Cook,  who  had  been  his  (Forquer 's)  partner 
in  laying  out  and  founding  the  town  of  Waterloo,  in 
Monroe  county. 

At  a  session  of  the  county  comniissioner's  court  of 
Monroe  county,  begun  and  lield  on  the  fourth  ]\ronday  in 
December,  A.  D.  1S20,  the  following  order  was  made,  as 
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appears  on  page  47  of  book  *^A''  of  that  court's  records: 
''Ordered  that  Thomas  Ford  have  a  Certificate  of  his 
Moral  Character;"  but  no  record  of  his  subsequent  ex- 
amination and  admission  to  tlie  bar.  can  be  found  there. 
However,  the  dockets  and  other  records  of  the  Monroe 
county  circuit  court  show  that  he  was  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  Liw  there  in  1823.  It  is  known  also  that  upon 
Daniel  P.  Cook's  re-election  to  Congress  in  1824,  he 
brought  Ford  from  Waterloo  up  to  his  own  home  town, 
Edwardsville,  and  established  him  there  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1828,  as  appears  of  record  in 
Book  6,  page  17,  of  the  Record  of  Marriages  at  Edwards- 
ville,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  Thomas  Ford  was  mar- 
ried, in  that  town,  to  Miss  Frances  Hambaugh,  by  The- 
ophilus  W.  Smith,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  bride's 
father,  Henry  Hambaugh,  of  remote  German  descent,  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  After  his  mar- 
riage there  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  and  from  there  came 
to  Madison  county,  Illinois,  in  1823,  with  his  wife,  his  son, 
Stephen  D.,  and  his  daughter,  Frances.  Other  cliildren, 
if  any  he  had,  are  not  mentioned  in  what  we  have  of  his 
biography.  They  were  all  devout  Catholics.  Henry 
Hambaugh  taught  school  for  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edwardsville,  his  son,  Stephen  D  ,  meanwhile  being  em- 
ployed in  teaming  between  Edwardsville  and  St.  TiOui?, 
and  for  one  winter  clerked  in  a  St.  Louis  store.  In  the 
fall  of  1828  the  Hambaugh  family  moved  to  Schuyler 
county,  locating  on  a  claim  near  the  Perry  Springs  sta- 
tion, two  miles  east  of  the  present  town  of  Versailles  in 
Brown  (then  Schuyler)  county,  and  there  resided  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  the  son  occupying  the  farm,  after  tlie 
death  of  his  parents,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  Ford,  with  his  yoiuiir 
wife,  went  to  Galena  to  establish  himself  there  in  the 
practice  of  law.  Galena,  then  in  the  height  of  its  lei'l 
digging  "boom,"  was  the  busiest  and  m.ost  i^opnlci:^ 
town  in  Illinois,  in  fact,  a  large  mining  camp,  filled  with 
adventurers,  gamblers  and    shrewd    politicians.      As    a 
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pastime  Ford  wrote  editorials  for  the  Miners^  Journal, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  the  opposition  ^^ backed  him  off  the  track. '^  (Ed- 
wards' Papers,  p.  45(3.)  Destitute  of  the  aggressive 
vigor  necessary  for  success  in  worldly  affairs,  Ford  did 
not  prosper — indeed  could  scarcely  defray  current  house- 
hold expenses.  Forquer,  apprised  of  his  condition,  per- 
suaded Governor  Edwards  to  appoint  him  State's  attor- 
ney for  the  5th  judicial  district  just  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Wm.  Thomas,  the  district  comprising  all 
the  territory  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
He  received  his  commission  in  March,  1830,  but  before 
that  time  had  come  down  from  Gralena  and  found  a  genial 
home  with  his  wife's  people  on  the  Hambaugh  farm.  He 
was  never  a  resident  of  Rushville,  but  that  town  was  for 
several  years  his  post  office  and  nearest  county  seat,  as 
Brown  was  not  detached  from  Schuyler  and  organized 
into  a  separate  county  until  February  1,  1839.  Forquer 's 
influence  secured  Ford's  reappointment,  from  Governor 
Reynolds,  to  the  same  office  in  1831. 

In  that  year  occurred  Black  Hawk's  first  invasion  of 
Illinois,  when,  in  response  to  the  call  of  Goveraor  Rey- 
nolds for  volunteers.  Ford,  without  resigning  his  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  enlisted  in  Colonel  Sara  White- 
side's Spy  Battalion.  He  was  not  in  the  military  service 
during  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832.  In  the  ninth  General 
Assembly,  1834- '36,  George  Forquer  represented  Sanga- 
mon county  in  the  Senate,  and  there  managed  to  have 
Ford  elected  (by  the  Legislature)  judge  of  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit, and  commissioned  Jan.  19th,  1835.  By  the  close  of 
Forquer 's  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  in  declining  health,  a 
victim  of  that  scourge  of  mankind,  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Early  in  1837  he  went  to  Cincinnati  for  treatment, 
nnd  died  there  that  year.  Ford  resigned  his  judgeship  to 
go  with  his  brother  and  benefactor  to  Cincinnati;  and 
there  remained  with,  and  cared  for,  him  until  his  death. 

The  Legislature  again  elected  Ford  judge  (of  tlie  ninth 
circuit)  in  February,  1839,  and  in  February,  1841,  it  ele- 
vated him  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  as  one  of  the  five 
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new  justices  of  that  tribunal  created  by  the  famous  revo- 
lutionary ^^Eeform  of  the  Judiciary;"  the  other  four  be- 
ing Breese,  Douglas,  Seates  and  Treat.  Upon  this  pro- 
motion Ford  and  his  family  left  the  Hambaugh  farm, 
mo\dng  to  Oregon,  in  Ogle  county,  a  central  point  in  the 
large  northern  circuit  assigned  to  him  by  the  division  of 
labor  agreed  upon  among  the  nine  justices.  He  was  re- 
siding in  Oregon  and  engaged  in  holding  court  at  Ottawa 
when  surprised  by  the  information  that  he  had  been 
selected  by  his  party  as  its  candidate  for  Governor,  on 
May  25th,  1842. 

When,  at  the  close  of  1846,  his  term  as  Governor  ex-, 
pired,  wrecked  in  health,  and  financially  bankrupt,  he 
returned  with  his  family  to  the  Hambaugh  farm,  and 
there  wrote  his  History  of  Illinois.  In  1849  he  moved 
to  Peoria  inspired  by  the  hope  of  there  regaining  his 
health  and  commencing  anew  his  professional  life;  but 
even  then  himself  and  wife  were  in  the  grasp  of  incurable 
diseases,  and  became  objects  of  cli^rity.  Supported  and 
sustained  in  their  days  of  affliction  by  generous,  sympa- 
thetic friends,  Mrs.  Ford  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
October  12th,  1850,  aged  38  years;  and  the  Governor, 
then  removed  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  al- 
ready in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  breathed  his  last 
on  Sunday,  November  the. 3d  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age 
of  49  years,  10  months  and  29  days,  having  been  born 
December  5th,  1800. 

With  the  exception  of  George  Forquer,  and  perhaps 
Daniel  P.  Cook,  no  one  who  knew  Ford  in  his  earlier 
years  saw  in  him  any  indication  of  more  than  very  or- 
dinary ability.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  clever, 
rather  bright,  little  fellow,  and  accorded  some  attention 
because  he  was  George  Forquer 's  brother.  He  was  a 
poor  speaker,  with  a  *^fine,  squeaking  voice, '^  (Lindor's 
Early  Bench  and  Bar,  page  107),  and  so  wholly  wantin.c: 
in  self- confidence  and  practical  business  sense  that  ho 
was  an  utter  failure  as  a  lawyer,  and — like  Brecso — de- 
pended in  later  life  altogether  on  the  salary  of  oflico  for 
subsistence.     Not  until  his  election  to  the  judgeship  in 
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1835  were  his  splendid  powers  and  brilliancy  of  mind 
manifested.  He  had  reached  the  place  for  which  nature 
and  studious  application  eminently  fitted  him.  Pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  law,  of  quick  and  accurate  percep- 
tion, firm  and  sound  judgment,  he  proved  to  be  a  very 
superior,  clear-headed  jurist.  But  he  made  the  mistake 
later  made  by  David  Davis  in  descending  from  that  ex- 
alted position  to  the  muck  and  mire  of  politics.  To  him 
the  descent  was  disastrous.  To  fortify  his  feeble  anima- 
tion, and  acquire  artificial  courage  he  had  recourse  to 
stimulants,  which  association  with  such  convivial  spirits 
as  Linder,  Thompson,  Campbell,  ]\Iills  and  others,  grew 
to  be  a  confirmed  and  ruinous  habit. 

Ballance,  who  knew  him  well,  says,  in  his  History  of 
Peoria,  page  250,  ^*It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that 
modesty  and  diffidence  were  inherent  with  Governor 
Ford,  and  that  wherever  he  exhibited  ambition  he  was 
spurred  to  it  by  Forquer  and  I  have  seen  some  evidence 
of  his  native  diffidence.  *  *  *  i  remember  that  when 
he  was  sworn  into  office  as  Governor  in  the  presence  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  undertook  to  read  to  them  his 
inaugural  address,  he  could  not  do  it.  He  read  but  a 
small  way  when  his  voice  failed,  and  he  sunk  down  on  the 
seat  or  table  upon  which  he  was  standing.  Hon.  John 
Calhoun  (of  candle-box  notoriety)  rose  as  the  Governor 
sank  down,  and  took  the  paper  from  his  hand  and  read  it 
with  a  clear,  strong  voice.''  Ballance  furl;her  says  of 
Ford,  page  255,  ''He  was  not  religious,  in  the  common 
Reception  of  the  word;  yet,  up  to  his  forty-second  year, 
he  lived  as  pure  a  life  as  any  man  I  knew.  Like  Lincoln, 
he  belonged  to  no  church,  opposed  no  church,  and  re- 
frained from  talking  on  religious  topics.  I  never  did 
know  what  were  his  opinions  on  those  subjects.  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be  an  infidel;  but  this  I  do  not  assert  to  have 
been  the  case.'' 

Of  Mrs.  Ford,  Judge  Joseph  Gillespie  says,  in  his 
Recollections  of  Early  Illinois ,  Y)t{ge  26,  ''Ford  settled  in 
Edwardsvillo  at  an  early  day,  and  there  married  a  j\[iss 
Fannie  Hambaugh,  a  young  lady  from  Kentuclcy,  who 
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was  very  attractive  in  person  and  manners,  and  amiable 
in  her  disposition. '^  She  is  further  described  by  an  old 
lady  in  Brown  county,  who  was  her  neighbor  there,  as 
**a  beautiful  woman,  of  mediimi  height,  faultless  in 
figure,  with  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  well  educated  for 
that  period,  graceful  in  speech  and  manners  and  noted 
for  her  kindness  and  benevolence.'' 

Governor  Ford  and  wife  were  survived  by  five  children, 
three  daughters  and  two  sons,  who  were  -taken  by  differ- 
ent philanthropic  citizens  of  Peoria  and  properly  raised 
and  educated.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Daviess,  whose  death  was 
noticed  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal,  was  the  first 
bom.  Mary  Frances,  the  second  daughter,  was  born  July 
26th,  1837.  She  was  adopted  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Edward 
Dickinson,  and  married  on  April  15th,  1858,  to  Mr.  John 
Jay  Bailey,  and  died,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  next  day  after 
celebrating  the  72d  anniversary  of  her  birth,  on  July 
27th,  1909.  Of  her  eight  children  four  are  now  living, 
namely:  Dr.  Julie  B.  Mastler,  osteopath;  Dr.  Katherine 

B.  AYoodward,  homeopath,  who  with  their  brother,  Harry 

C.  Bailey,  and  their  father,  reside  in  Fort  Smith,  u^rkan- 
sas;  their  sister,  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Goodell,  residing  in  St. 
Louis.  The  third  daughter,  Julia  Ford,  died,  unmarried, 
on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1862,  aged  21  years,  and  is 
buried  by  her  parents  in  Spring  Hill  cemetery,  Peoria. 
The  age  of  the  two  sons,  Seuel  and  Thomas,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Seuel,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  was  a  volun- 
teer in  an  Illinois  regiment  during  the  civil  war,  and  lost 
an  arm  in  the  service.  After  the  war  closed  both  he  and 
his  brother  drifted  out  west.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  Thomas  met  his  death  by  hanging  at  some  place  west 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  the  early  70 's.  A  full  account  of 
the  occurrence  was  published  in  contemporaneous  news-* 
papers,  but  different  versions  of  the  reasons  for  it  wore 
given;  some  stating  that  he  had  chosen  an  evil  and 
desperate  career,  and  well  deserved  his  fate;  others  that 
he  was  lynched  by  horse  thieves  in  the  guise  of  *' Regu- 
lators,'' and  again,  it  was  reported  that  when  on  his  way 
afoot  to  visit  his  brother  he  was  overtaken  on  tlie  road 
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by  a  fugitive  horse  thief  in  a  buggy  who  invited  him  to 
get  in  and  ride,  which  he  did;  that  a  band  of  Regulators 
in  pursuit  of  the  tliief  apprehended  them,  and  giving  no 
credence  to  Tom^s  protestations  of  innocence,  corrobor- 
ated by  the  man  who  had  invited  him  to  ride  with  him, 
without  hesitation  hanged  both  of  them. 

Seuel  is  said  to  have  been  a  quiet,  well-disposed  man; 
but,  with  only  one  arm,  finding  it  difficult  to  support  him- 
self by  any  kind  of  manual  labor,  was  employed  as  a  bar- 
keeper. On  learning  of  the  lynching  of  his  brother,  it  is 
represented  that  he  took  active  steps  to  have  the  lynchers 
arrested  and  punished,  and  that  they,  to  evade  the 
threatened  legal  trouble,  waylaid  and  hanged  him,  too. 

No  investigation  has  ever  been  instituted  to  verify  or 
refute  these  various  accounts,  and  there  is  nothing  au- 
thentic on  record  concerning  them.  To  this  time  the  real 
facts  as  to  when,  where  and  how  the  two  sons  of  Gover- 
nor Ford  lost  their  lives  are  positively  unknown. 
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THE  OLD  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  IN  1867. 


EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED. 

The  founding  of  the  first  University  of  Chicago  was 
largely  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Honorable  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Judge  Douglas  had  already  taken  an  active 
interest  in  establishing  a  college  in  Chicago,  when  in 
1855  he  was  approached  by  a  group  of  citizens,  who 
presented  the  project  in  a  somewhat  definite  form.  In 
co-operation  with  them  Judge  Douglas  gave  the  new 
institution  ten  acres  of  ground  in  ^^  Cottage  Grove,  *'  at 
the  corner  of  Cottage  Grove  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  spot  where  the  Douglas 
Monument  now  stands.  A  building  of  white  limestone 
was  built  upon  this  site  in  1857-8,  and  in  this  the  work 
of  the  new  institution  was  carried  on  for  seven  years. 
In  1865  a  large  central  building  was  erected,  from  de- 
signs by  W.  AV.  Boyington,  and  this  was  named  Douglas 
Hall,  the  older  wing  being  called  Jones  Hall,  after  Wil- 
liam Jones,  a  leading  citizen  and  generous  patron  of  the 
institution,  long  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  but 
best  Imown  to  the  present  generation  as  the  father  of 
Fernando  Jones.  The  work  of  instruction  began  in 
1857,  and  the  first  catalogue  was  issued  in  1860.  It  shows 
twenty  students  in  the  college,  forty-eight  in  the  law 
department,  and  110  in  the  academy.  Those  were  days 
of  educational  beginnings  about  Chicago;  Northwestern 
University  was  founded  in  1855  and  Lake  Forest  in  1858. 

The  death  of  Senator  Douglas  on  June  3,  1861,  de- 
prived the  University  of  its  chief  patron.  A  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  regents,  and  professors  was  immediately 
held  and  it  was  voted  that  the  members  of  the  University 
attend  his  funeral  in  a  body  and  that  the  University 
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buildings  be  draped  in  mourning.  Mr.  Hoyue  on  this 
occasion  declared  that  the  University  was  Senator  Doug- 
las' noblest  and  most  lasting  monument.  The  private  his- 
tory of  the  establishment  of  the  institution  will  shed  more 
honor  upon  the  motives,  intellect  and  heart  of  Judge 
Douglas  than  any  success  achieved  in  his  public  career, 
however  brilliant.  **His  ashes  are  to  repose  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  towers  of  the  University."  Mr.  Hoyne's 
speech  was  published  in  full  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
the  following  day,  where  it  may  still  be  read. 

The  catalogue  of  1865-6  is  the  first  to  announce  the 
facilities  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory  with  what  was 
then  the  largest  refractor  telescope  in  the  world,  as  form- 
ing part  of  its  equipment.  This  observatory  was  built 
adjoining  Douglas  Hall,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  from  the  first  one. of  the  regents 
of  the  University  and  always  closely  identified  with  its 
work.  The  observatory  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Scammon's  first  wife,  who  was  a  member  of  that  historic 
family  from  which  Fort  Dearborn  and  Dearborn  street 
took  their  names. 

This  stately  group  of  buildings — Jones  Hall,  the  Dear- 
born Observatory  and  Douglas  Hall,  with  its  monu- 
mental tower — had  only  recently  been  fully  completed 
and  occupied,  when  in  May,  1867,  the  national  mission- 
ary and  publication  societies  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
the  north  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  In  a 
body  they  visited  the  University  on  May  30,  and  a  pho- 
tograph was  taken  of  the  delegates  and  guests  of  the 
occasion,  gathered  in  front  of  the  University  buildings. 
Loading  citizens  of  Chicago  and  prominent  Baptists 
from  all  over  the  north  gathered  on  the  wooden  side- 
walk on  Cottage  Grove  avenue  and  are  sho^vn  in  the 
photograph  in  the  characteristic  costumes  of  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  The  picture  here  reproduced  was  given  to 
^ny  father,  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  then  of  Quincy,  TIL, 
^>y  Kiler  K.  Jones  of  Quincy,  a  brother  of  Fernando 
•^onos,  in  1867.  Mr.  Goodspeed  had  been  a  raombor  of 
tlie  first  freshman  class  of  the  University ;  and  as  orderly 
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of  the  Student  Military  Company,  led  that  body  when,  in 
June,  1861,  it  acted  as  guard  of  honor  at  the  funeral  of 
Senator  Douglas. 

I  am  indebted  principally  to  my  father,  who  was  pres- 
ent when  the  photograph  was  taken,  for  the  following 
identifications  of  leading  clergymen  and  citizens  who 
appear  in  the  picture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  group  of 
men  seated  most  prominently  in  the  foreground  are  trus- 
tees of  the  University,  while  a  few  leading  professors  are 
standing  just  behind  them. 

1.  Rev.  S.  Drvden  Phelps,  the  hymn  writer. 

2.  Rev.  G-.  S.  Bailey,  D.  D. 

3.  Rev.  I.  Fargo,  Galesburg. 

4.     Rev.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church,  Chicago;  a  trustee.     (Died  1881.) 

5.  Dr.  Ijevi  D.  Boone,  once  mayor  of  Chicago;  a 
trustee. 

6.  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon ;  a  trustee. 

7.  Samuel  Hoard,  once  postmaster  of  Chicago;  a 
trustee. 

8.  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  LL.D. ;  a  trustee. 

9.  Rev.  N.  W.  Miner,  D.  D,,  Springfield ;  a  trustee. 

10.  James  E.  Tyler,  Chicago;  a  trustee. 

11.  Rev.  William  Hague,  D.  D.,  Boston,  appears 
standing  just  behind  Dr.  Boone. 

12.  Rev.  Reuben  Jelfery,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati;  after- 
wards a  trustee.  He  is  seen  standing  at  Dr.  Burroughs* 
right. 

13.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  first  president  of  tli»* 
old  University.  Appears  standing  just  behind  Mr. 
Scammon. 

14.  Rev.  Nalhaniel  Colver,  D.  D.,  first  professor  o\ 
theology,  may  be  seen  standing  just  behind  Dr.  William 
Hague. 

15.  The  man  seated  between  (2)  and  (3)  (Dr.  naih\v 
and  Mr.  Fargo),  and  leaning  forwrrd,  is  bolievcl  to  N' 
United  States  Senator  Lvman  Trumbull,  a  triist(M\ 

16.  The  lady  at  Dr.  Phelps'  left  is  thought  to  ho  Mm. 
Phelps, 
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The  men  on  either  side  of  Dr.  Boone  are  probably 
trustees,  like  the  others  with  whom  they  are  seated,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  them.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting if  William  Jones  (who  died  not  long  after)  or 
"William  B.  Ogden  could  be  recognized  in  the  x^icture. 

In  1875  Rush  Medical  College,  the  oldest  medical 
school  in  the  west,  became  the  medical  department  of  the 
University.  In  the  same  year  women,  who,  from  the 
first  had  been  allowed  to  attend  classes  in  the  University 
informally,  with  no  recognized  status  and  without  re- 
ceiving degrees,  were  admitted  to  the  institution  on  the 
same  terms  with  men.  Senator  Douglas  was  succeeded 
as  president  of  the  trustees  by  William  B.  Ogden,  the 
first  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  upon  his  death,  in  1877-8, 
N.  K.  Fairbank  was  elected.  The  management  of  the 
University's  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, a  board  of  regents  and  an  executive  board,  while 
the  law  department  had  its  board  of  counsellors.  The 
law  department  was  from  the  first  in  the  charge  of  Henry 
Booth.  In  1873  it  became  the  Union  College  of  Law,  its 
control  being  shared  with  Northwestern  University,  of 
which  it  still  forms  the  law  school. 

In  1886  the  old  University  closed  its  doors,  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  primarily  incurred  through  the  erec- 
tion of  the  costly  building  shown  in  the  picture,  to  pay 
for  which  the  whole  property  had  been  heavily  mort- 
gaged. The  present  writer  was  one  of  the  last  students 
to  attend  classes  in  the  spacious  old  building,  where  men 
like  Edward  Olson  (afterwards  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota),  Lewis  Stuart,  Alonzo  J.  Howe^ 
Nathaniel  Butler  (afterwards  president  of  Colby  Uni- 
versity), J.  D.  S.  Eiggs  (now  president  of  ShurtleiY  Col- 
lege) and  Galusha  Anderson  (afterwards  president  of 
Denison  University)  were  heroically  at  work.  Soon  after, 
the  insurance  company,  which  had  taken  the  property 
under  a  mortgage,  had  the  old  building  torn  down,  a 
street  cut  through  from  east  to  west  where  the  tower  had 
stood,  and  residences  erected,  so  that  no  trace  of  the 
buildings  now  remains.    The  Dearborn  Observ^atory  was 
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also  torn  dowc,  the  large  telescope  which  it  contained 
being  removed  to  the  campus  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Evanston. 

The  connection  of  Senator  Donglas  and  of  Mr.  Scam- 
mon  with  the  Old  University  has  recently  been  recog- 
nized by  the  University  of  Cliicago  through  the  erection 
of  bronze  tablets  on  the  walls  of  Scammon  Court  and  of 
the  cloister  leading  to  Mandel  Hall.  The  Douglas  tablet 
bears  a  portrait  of  Senator  Douglas  in-  low  relief  and 
this  inscription: 

IN  HONOR  OP  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 

WHO  IN  1855  GENEROUSLY  CONTRIBUTED 

TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF 

THE  FIRST  UNIVERSITY  ESTABLISHED 

IN  CHICAGO  THIS  TABLET  IS 

ERECTED  IN  JUNE  1901  BY  THE  DECENNIAL 

CLASS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Ogden's  name,  too,  is  perpetuated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science 
bears  it,  in  recognition  of  a  grant  of  more  than  half  i\ 
million  dollars  made  to  the  University,  under  the  terras 
of  his  will,  by  his  heirs  and  executors. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicac:''* 
occupies  the  block  at  the  north  end  of  which  stood  tho 
large  rambling  old  house  in  which  Afr.  and  Mrs.  So^im- 
mon  spent  their  last  years.  Their  names  are  beautifully 
p.erpetuated  at  the  University  in  Scammon  Courts  tho 
large  quadrangle  of  the  School  of  Education,  enclosod 
between  Emmons  Blaine  Hall  and  Bellield  Hall.  Two 
tablets  set  in  the  north  walls  of  the  Blaine  Hall  bear  tlii* 
inscription : 

SCAMMON  COURT 

THIS  ENCLOSURE  IS  NAMED  IN   MEMORY  OF 

A  PUBLIC  SPIRITED  CITIZEN  OF  CHICAGO 

AND  A  LIBERAL  FRIEND  OF  EDUCATION 

JONATHAN  YOUNG  SCAMMON 

"  1812—1890 

AND  IN  RKCOG?^ITION  OF  THE  GENEROSITY 

OF   HIS    WIDOW 

1MABIA   SHELDON   SCAMMON 
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To  the  north  of  Belfield  Hall  lies  Scammon  Garden, 
with  the  trees  and  shrubbery  with  which  Mr.  Scammon 
had  surrounded  his  house,  and  here  on  summer  nights 
Shakespere's  plays  are  given,  with  no  scenery  but  the 
maple  trees  and  lilac  hedges  which  this  generous  friend 
of  the  Old  University  had  indirectly  bequeathed  to  the 
new.  Edgab  J.  Goodspeed. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


Some  Reprints  from  Old  Books 
and  Periodicals. 
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THE  PIOiNEER  PREACHER  IN  ILLINOIS. 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  J.  O.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  auto-biography  written 
by  Rev.  Arthur  Bradshaw,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  Illinois 
for  many  years,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  well 
shows  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who 
in  the  early  days  sought  to  minister  to  the  pioneers  in 
spiritual  matters: 

My  first  appointment  (Conference  of  1836  at  Rush- 
ville,  nis.)  was  on  the  Wabash  circuit,  wliere  I  was  raised 
and  where  I  then  lived.  Rev.  William  Taylor  wa:^ 
preacher  in  charge. 

My  second  appointment  (Conference  of  1837  at  Jack- 
sonville, Dls.)  was  Golconda,  Pope  county,  Illinois,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  a  rough  country  and  short  gi'ub.  I  have 
ridden  fourteen  miles  on  a  hot  summer  morning, 
preached  at  eleven  o'clock,  led  class  and  then  helped 
beat  meal  to  get  bread  for  dinner.  Traveled  several 
miles  through  cypress  swamps  and  preached  again  at 
night.  I  received  this  year,  ail  told,  furnishing  my  own 
house  and  traveling  expenses,  sixty- two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

My  next  appointment  (Conference  of  1838  at  Upper 
Alton,  Tils.)  was  back  to  the  old  Wabash  circuit,  where 
twenty-seven  appointments  were  to  be  filled  every  four 
weeks.  Where  there  was  a  society  we  had  class  after 
preaching.  I  received  one  hundred  dollars  salary  and 
furnished  my  own  parsonage. 

My  next  aijpointment  (Conference  of  1839  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Bis.)  was  Uvbana  Mission-  This  caused  a  move 
of  one  hundred  and  Qfi^''  miles.  We  were  compelled  to 
move  in  an  ox  wagon  and  camp  out  about  half  the  nights 
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and  take  the  weather  as  it  came;  so  we  had  rain,  mud 
and  storm.  When  we  arrived  at  Urbana  our  goods  were 
all  wet,  a  fierce  wind  blowing  from  the  northwest  and 
no  empty  house  in  town.  We  took  up  lodging  for  a  few 
days  with  Simon  Motes,  in  his  cabin  in  the  north  part  of 
the  village.  The  little  society  and  friends  had  put  up 
the  body  of  a  hewed  log  cabin  with  rafters,  but  no  roof, 
floor  or  chimney.  I  organized  a  society  four  miles  north 
of  Urbana,  at  Esquire  Rhoades';  another  east  of 
Ehoades'  three  miles,  at  the  house  of  John  Gilliland; 
another  down  east  of  Urbana  ten  miles,  at  Widow  Bart- 
ley's,  and  another  still  east  of  that  on  the  road  leading 
to  Danville,  at  Poagues,  then  to  Homer. 

My  first  visit  to  Homer  was  on  Sunday  morning,  hunt- 
ing a  place  to  preach;  but  there  was  neither  hall,  school- 
house,  church  nor  empty  house,  so  the  prospect  was 
gloomy.  At  last  a  gentleman  remarked:  ^*Do  you  soe 
that  little  white  house  in  the  north  part  of  the  village?'* 
I  said,  *^Yes."  *'Well,"  said  he,  ^^they  have  dances 
there  and  may  be  you  might  get  in  there."  So  I  went  and 
stated  my  business.  *^Well,"  said  the  Doctor  (Stevens), 
**We  have  dances  twice  a  week  here.  I  don't  know  how 
that  would  work.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  wife!" 
''Well/'  said  she,  ''I  don't  know."  I  said,  ''You  don't 
dance  on  Sabbath?"  "No,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Woii," 
said  I,  "let  me  preach  on  Sunday;  we'll  have  no  fric- 
tion." So  they  consented.  Before  the  year  was  out  tlie 
doctor  and  his  wife  professed  religion  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  we  organized  a  society.  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  those  dancers. 

I  then  organized  a  church  in  Sidney.  I  went  from 
Urbana  to  Sadorus'  Grove,  fifteen  miles,  without  a  honso 
to  stop  at,  making  it  a  cold  ride  in  bad  weather. 

Nine  miles  below,  or  soutli  of  Sadorus,  we  had  a  sn^ili 
society  at  John  Haines'.  Five  miles  below,  on  the  Okaw, 
was  where  John  Brian  lived  in  a  small  cabin.  Hen-  v\c» 
organized  a  society.  Continuing  down  the  river  fno 
miles,  we  came  to  old  Father  West's.  Here  wo  organi/»^l 
a  society.     Still  continuing  down  the  river,  we  caino  !•> 
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Flat  Branch,  where  we  organized  another  society  in  the 
cabin  of  John  and  Sarah  Poorman.  We  were  now  forty 
miles  from  Urbana.  This  entire  round  was  made  every 
three  weeks. 

In  1840  we  put  up  the  frame  of  a  small  church,  30x40, 
in  Urbana  and  enclosed  it,  and  in  the  fall,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing for  my  next  appointment,  I  was  sued  for  the  shingles 
that  went  on  the  church. 

It  was  at  a  campmeeting,  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
Urbana,  that  Jake  Heater,  said  to  be  the  bully  of  the 
county,  got  under  strong  convictions.  He  was  told  to  go 
to  the  altar  and  pray  and  he'd  feel  better.  So  Jake  went 
and  kneeled  down,  and  his  first  prayer  was :  '^Oh,  Lord, 
God,  rim-rack  and  center  shake  the  devil's  kingdom." 

My  next  appointment  (Conference  of  1840  at  Spring- 
field, His.)  was  at  Decatur.  After  one  year  spent  there 
I  was  returned  (Conference  of  1841  at  elackscnville,  Ills.) 
to  Urbana  circuit,  with  some  new  appointments  added, 
to-wit:  Wallace's  Tavern,  not  far  from  where  Areola 
now  stands;  Greasy  Point,  Oakland  (called  also  Pin- 
hook),  thence  up  to  Snowden  Sargent's;  then  north  to 
Eev.  S.  Lowe,  near  where  Newman  now  stands;  then 
west  to  New  Albany,  now  Camargo. 

The  year  I  was  on  Decatur  circuit  I  had  no  horse. 
I  told  William  Brian  of  the  matter,  remarking  that  I 
would  be  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  or  quit,  and  asked  him 
what  I  should  do.  That  noble  hearted  man  said:  **I 
have  one  horse  on  my  farm  that  is  fit  for  use;  you  take 
that  horse  and  stick  to  your  circuit.  I  have  four  yoke 
of  oxen.  The  boys  and  I  can  raise  a  crop  with  them: 
We  can't  do  without  the  gospel.'' 

During  my  first  winter  on  the  Urbana  circuit  I  had 
no  overcoat,  and  had  some  very  long,  cold  rides  to  make. 
This  was  more  than  Uncle  Billy  could  stand.  So  one  day 
lie  said:  **Anna  (that  was  his  wife's  name),  where  is 
that  overcoat  I  had  made  in  Ohio,  out  of  navy  blue  broad- 
cloth?" Anna  pulled  a  box  from  under  the  bed  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  in  there.  Mr.  Brian  said  to  me,  ''Put 
it  on."    So  I  put  it  on  and  he  said:    ''It's  a  perfect  fit. 
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You  take  that  overcoat  and  wear  it  out,  and  I'll  wear 
my  wamus.*'  J.  wore  that  coat  six  years,  and  then  my 
wife  made  a  splendid  suit  out  of  it  for  our  little  boy.  In 
those  days  goods  were  cheap,  and.  yet  it  cost  about 
thirty-five  dollars. 

During  my  second  year  on  this  circuit  Brother  Brian 
said  to  me  one  day  in  harvest:  ^'Do  you  know  how  to 
harvest ?''  I  said  I  did.  ^'^Vell,"  he  replied,  '^I  have 
an  oats  field,  and  you  may  have  all  that  -you  can  cut  and 
put  up  in  one  day.'*  I  said:  ^  *  May  the  boys  help  me  f" 
He  said:  **Yes,  I  don't  care."  So  at  it  we  went,  and 
at  night  we  had  four  acres  in  the  shock.  I  got  eighty 
bushels  of  oats  for  my  day's  work.  Uncle  Billy  said  that 
if  people  would  they  could  support  a  preacher,  money  or 
no  money.  Ho  often  gave  the  preacher  a  cow  when 
money  was  scarce.  Do  you  blame  me  when  I  say  that  I 
love  the  name  of  William  Brian?  And  I  hope  to  meet 
Anna  and  him  where  the  tree  of  life  is  blooming.    Amen. 

From  Urbana  I  went  to  Georgetown,  and  had  a  good 
time,  with  some  grand  campmeetings.  I  staid  here  two 
years  and  went  back  to  old  Wabash  circuit  for  one  year. 
I  then  went  to  Mt.  Vernon  circuit,  where  I  remained  two 
years,  during  which  time  we  had  about  four  hundred 
conversions  and  accessions  to  the  church. 

I  next  went  to  Danville  circuit,  Eev.  J.  C.  Baker, 
junior.  We  had  grand  revivals — about  two  hundred  ac- 
cessions. Then  to  old  Sangamon  circuit,  where  old 
Peter  Cartwright  lived  and  died.  I  then  went  to  Car- 
linville  one  year,  after  which  I  located  for  one  year. 

When  I  rejoined  conference  (Conference  of  185.'^)  I 
was  appointed  to  Danville  district  for  two  years.  I  then 
superannuated  and  lived  in  Urbana  two  years,  wheu 
(Conference  of  1857  at  Decatur,  Ills.)  I  went  to  Camarsro 
circuit,  where  I  remained  two  years  and  had  revivals  at 
each  society  except  Scattering  Fork,  receiving  on  proba- 
tion about  three  hundred  probationers. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION    OF   THE 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 

AT  URBANA,  ILL. 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  J.  O.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Urbana,  HI.,  on 
Sunday,  September  5, 1886,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  their  church  here.  It  seems 
that  in  1856  a  feeble  class  of  that  persuasion  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Big  G-rove  near  here  out  of  the  few  settlers 
then  living  here,  which  effort  finally  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  church  in  Urbana,  the  predecessor  of  that  now  in 
use.  It  was  therefore  proper  that  a  day  should  be  set 
apart  whereon  to  properly  celebrate  so  important  an 
event.  The  morning  proceedings  consisted  of  the  usual 
religious  exercises  at  the  opening,  mingled  with  the  sing- 
ing of  old  hynms,  which  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
historical  articles  pertaining  to  the  church,  as  follows: 

EAKLY  HISTORY  OF   METHODISM  IN   THIS  PLACE, 

Ever  since  our  race  followed  the  star  of  empire  west- 
ward, the  herald  of  the  cross  has  pressed  hard  upon,  or 
even  preceded  its  emigrations,  in  its  endeavors  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  every  new  community  upon  the  rock 
Christ  Jesus.  As  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Catholic  fathers,  in  their  zeal  for  Christianity,  had 
taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  literally  mthout 
purse  or  scrip,  had  set  up  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  the 
Illinois  country  before  the  white  man  had  reared  a  c^bin. 
Converts  they  had  few,  for  their  audiences  were  gath- 
ered from  the  pagan  tribes  who  roamed  these  prairies 
and  erected  their  wigwams  beside  our  rivers  and  creeks. 
But  it  remained  for  another  people  and  another  faith  to 
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take  pennanent  possession  of  this  beautiful  country  and 
to  honor  the  God  who  made  it  by  the  establishment  of  a 
civilization  as  advanced  and  permanent  as  any  the  world 
ever  saw.  In  1763  the  fortunes  of  war  transferred  all 
this  country  from  the  actual  possession  of  the  French 
and  from  Catholicism  to  the  English  and  to  Protestant- 
ism. Again  in  1778,  by  the  fortunes  of  a  frontier  war, 
carried  on  by  the  little  army  of  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clark  of  Virginia,  the  same  territory  became  the  'con- 
quered territory  of  the  new  Araerican  republic,  and  of 
course  was  soon  actually  occupied  by  the  frontiersman. 
With  him  came,  in  all  cases,  preachers,  who  founded 
churches  and  schools.  To  this  rule  the  early  settlement 
of  our  own  county  and  community  formed  no  exception. 
The  first  settlers,  who  were  squatters  upon  government 
lands,  without  other  title  than  occupancy,  were  scarcely 
settled  in  their  cabins  than  the  itinerant  made  part  of 
the  circle  about  their  cabin  fires,  and,  faithful  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  divine  commission,  he  **  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance  and  a  judgment  to  come.^* 

The  first  settler  about  this  grove,  and  I  speak  of  the 
grove  synonymously  with  the  community  here  planted, 
was  one  Eunnel  Fielder,  who  came  in  1822.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  others,  who  settled  for  the  most  part  around 
the  north  side  of  the  grove,  where  the  first  religious 
efforts  were  made.  In  1831  one  John  Dunham,  an  itin- 
erant of  the  United  Brethren  denomination,  preached  at 
the  house  of  Matthias  Ehineheart,  the  first  sermon  ever 
delivered  in  the  territory  afterwards  formed  into  this 
county.  That  was  two  years  before  Urbana  or  Cham- 
paign county  had  a  habitation  or  a  name  and  while  this 
was  a  part  of  Vermilion  county.  His  ministrations  were 
repeated  at  frequent  intervals  as  he  passed  throii:::h 
after  this  date.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  rode  an  ox 
from  point  to  point,  and  that  while  the  itinerant  ronrcil 
and  bellowed  within,  the  ox,  tethered  to  a  sapling  out- 
side, roared  and  bellowed  without. . 

The  first  Methodist  who  put  his  sickle  into  tin's  har- 
vest was  Eev.  James  Holmes,  who  came  to  the  sottlcmtMil 
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in  1835.  Mr.  Holraes,  while  probably  an  ordained  min- 
ister— for  he  officiated  at  weddings  among  the  settlers — ■ 
does  not  seem  to  Lave  held  active  relations  with  any 
conference.  He  was  a  millwright  by  occupation,  and, 
like  Panl,  wrought  at  his  craft.  The  settlement  was 
without  any  adequate  milling  facilities,  withoat  traveling 
beyond  the  Wabash  river,  and  Mr.  Holmes  came  here 
to  build  a  grist  mill  for  John  Brownfield.  Seeing  the 
opening  for  evangelical  work,  like  a  true  missionary,  he 
accepted  the  call  and  set  about  proclaiming  the  gospel. 
Near  Brownfield 's  house  was  a  school  house.  Such  a 
school  house  our  young  people  of  to-day  never  saw.  It 
is  described  by  Martin  Ehineheart  as  ^' built  of  split 
logs,  puncheon  floors,  bass-wood  bark  loft,  greased  paper 
windows,  half  log  benches — he.t  side  up — and  cost,  fur- 
niture and  all,  $25."  The  good  brother  adds  to  his  re- 
view of  the  work  and  this  description,  this  invocation: 
** Bless  the  old  school  house.''  In  this  house  or  in  the 
cabins  of  the  nearby  settlers  Mr.  Holmes  preached  his 
Divine  Master  to  the  frontiersmen;  and  soon  after,  prob- 
ably in  the  winter  of  1836 — iiity  years  ago — organized 
the  first  Methodist  class  in  Champaign  county.  That 
class,  while  not  in  Urbana,  was  the  germ  of  the  subse- 
quently formed  IJrbana  mission,  Urbana  circuit,  Urbana 
station  and  of  this  church.  Then  there  were  no  Metho- 
dists in  Urbana,  and  indeed  very  few  people  of  any 
kind.  Three  or  four  log  cabins  constituted  the  town. 
Main  street  was  only  a  trail  and  the  court  house  square 
a  thicket  of  hazel  brush.  The  ground  occupied  by  this 
church  and  that  contiguous  to  it  was  in  the  cornfield  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Busey,  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  near  Brother 
Halberstadt's  mill.  There  was  no  school  house  nor 
school  in  Urbana.  On  the  north  was  the  unbroken  forest 
and  on  the  south  the  trackless  prairie,  reaching  more 
than  a  hundred  railes  away. 

It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure  could  we  here  accu- 
rntoly  record  the  naraes  of  all  the  persons  who  formed 
this  first  Methodist  class  and  h<?]d  aloft  the  gospel  torch 
in  this  wilderness.  For  their  names^  as  well  as  for  most 
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other  facts  here  given,  resort  is  had  to  tradition  and  the 
dim  recollection  of  those  yet  living  ^ho  lived  cotempor- 
aneousiy  with  the  events.  A  letter  from  Martin  Khiue- 
heart,  who  was  then  a  young  man  living  with  his  fatlier 
on  the  north  side  of  the  grove,  and  just  home  from  a 
yearns  military  service  against  the  Indians  in  the  north 
part  of  the  State,  gives  the  names  as  follows:  Walter 
Rhodes,  leader,  and  Mary  Ann,  his  wife;  Lewis  Adkins 
and  Nancy,  his  wife;  William  Adams  and  Xancy,  his 
wife ;  Susan  Trickle,  Sarah  Brownfield,  Anna  Brownfield, 
added  to  whom  was  the  preacher,  Eev.  James  Holmes, 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Alexander  Holbrook,  an  exhorter, 
who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  grove,  two  miles  north 
of  town,  was  also  probably  a  member  of  this  class.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  often  made  the  woods  ring  with  his 
wild  eloquence.  William  Phillips,  called  ''Bub"  Phil- 
lips, an  exhorter,  came  early  and  was  much  beloved.  He 
aided  and  was  probably  an  early  member  of  this  class. 
His  name  figures  prominently  in  the  subsequent  minutes 
of  the  local  quarterly  conference. 

These,  Brother  Rhineheart  says,  constituted  the 
church  of  the  settlement  until  the  holding  of  a  camp- 
meeting  at  the  Haptonstall  mill  , about  a  mile  below  this 
town  on  the  creek,  in  June  or  July,  1839.  Elder  Cbaso 
of  Bloomington  then  ''preached  his  famous  anti-Baptist 
sermon,"  says  the  same  authority.  Whether  it  was  tbo 
spirit  of  controversy  or  the  spirit  of  Christ  abroad,  cor- 
tain  it  is  that  a  great  awakening  was  had,  and  from  it 
Urbana  came  to  be  known  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Illi- 
nois conference  as  a  place  and  people  to  be  provided  for. 
The  conference  which  met  that  fall  (1S39)  orgaiii/<^i 
what  was  then  known  as  "Urbana  Mission,"  embracink* 
a  large  territory  within  the  Danville  district,  proi'l-"! 
over  by  Rev.  Hooper  Crews.  To  this  new  field  of  la)>^'r 
was  assigned  Rev.  Arthur  Bradshaw,  a  tall  younc:  K«-n 
tuckian,  who,  by  the  aid  of  an  ox  team,  had  a  year  or  t^o 
before,  with  his  young  bride,  emigrated  to  TlliM<iis.  I' 
can  hardly  be  said  of  the  new  work  that  "the  lianr^« 
was  great,"  for  in  this  field  it  was  exceedingly  smftH 
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Here  and  there  a  settler  in  the  edges  of  the  timber  belts, 
with  all  beyond  and  the  broad  prairies  uninhabited.  But 
the  fields  were  truly  great.  The  district  over  which  Elder 
Crews  traveled  extended  from  Edwards  and  AYabash 
counties  on  the  south  to  Iroquois  county  on  the  north,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  by  fifty  or  more  miles 
from  east  to  west,  while  the  circuit  embraced  in  the 
Urbana  Mission  covered  the  entire  counties  of  Cham- 
paign and  Douglas  and  part  of  Vei*milion.  Brother 
Bradshaw  borrowed  a  horse  from  some  old  brother  down 
on  the  Okaw  to  travel  with,  and  upon  returning  the 
animal  months  afterward  he  says  the  owner  was  '^mighty 
glad  to  get  him  back.''  The  coming  of  the  new  circuit 
rider  to  XJrbana  was  an  event  ic  the  history  of  the  to^vn 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Methodism.  He  was  the  first  settled 
pastor  in  the  county  of  any  denomination.  The  Baptists 
of  this  neighborhood  had  a  year  before  organized  the 
church  of  that  name,  which  is  now  our  co-worker,  and 
those  on  the  Sangamon  had  before  then  effected  an  or- 
ganization, but  neither  were  reguJarly  supplied.  Father 
John  Gr.  Robertson,  a  zealous  Baptist  layman  and  pio- 
neer, had  done  much  to  bring  about  these  organizations 
and  was  the  first  of  any  denonunation  to  hold  religious 
services  in  Urbana.  He  was  a  noble  man  and  contribu- 
ted largely  towards  maintaining  here  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious sentiment  in  the  absence  of  organized  churches. 
Soon  after  the  coming  of  Brother  Bradshaw  the  converts 
of  the  campmeeting  at  Haptonstall's  mill  and  the  non- 
affiliated Methodist  residents  here  were  gathered  into  a 
class  auxiliary  to  the  older  class  before  spoken  of.  The 
members  of  this  class  are  given  to  me  as  having  been 
Jacob  Slater  and  Eebecca,  his  wife;  Mrs.  Benedict,  Sam- 
uel Motz  and  Sarah,  his  wife ;  Simeon  Motz,  Noah  Bixler 
and  Matilda,  his  wife.  x\ccessions  to  this  number  fol- 
lowed during  the  pastorates  of  Brother  Bradshaw  and 
Brother  Parsons,  a7noDg  whoin  was  Mrs.  Harriet  Har- 
vey, who,  after  nearly  fifty  years^  is  still  a  member  here. 
No  record  preserves  the  names  of  the  membors  of  that 
day  and  we  have  resort  only  to  the  recollections  of  those 
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who  remain  to  us.  The  Brother  Parsons  above  named 
was  John  W.  Parsons,  who  was  sent  here  in  1840.  In 
1853  he  located  on  a  farm  near  here,  soon  after  died 
and  now  reposes  in  the  old  cemetery  here. 

A  statement  of  what  Urbana  was  in  1839  will  better 
enable  the  reader  to  correctly  understand  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  relate.  The  town  then  had  but  eleven  families, 
living  mostly  in  log  houses.  There  was.no  parsonage  or 
place  to  put  the  young  pastor.  Accordingly  all  hands 
turned  out  under  his  leadership  to  build  a  parsonage. 
Logs  were  cut  and  the  lumber  got  together  and  in  a  few 
days  a  cabin — the  first  parsonage — was  built  and  the 
pastor  was  duly  installed.  It  was  built  of  logs,  with  mud 
and  stick  chimney,  near  the  Wabash  depot,  on  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  0  'Brian.  It  was  not  a  stylish  dwell- 
ing, but  it  had  the  merit  of  being  as  good  as  any  in  town. 
Church  building  there  was  none.  Meetings  were  held  at 
the  houses  of  members,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  remembers  of 
attending  her  first  religious  service  held  in  a  vacant 
cabin,  which  stood  in  the  north  end  of  Wallick's  park. 
A  small  frame  house  across  the  street  from  and  east  of 
the  jail  was  also  frequently  used  for  religious  meetings. 
Some  one  had  with  black  paint  made  a  letter  B  ui)on 
the  front  door,  from  which  it  was  known  then  and  after- 
wards as  the  '^B  house."  x\t  that  time  Main  street  wa^* 
but  a  trail  through  the  hazel  brush,  whicli  growth  occu- 
pied thickly  tlie  entire  business  portion  of  the  town  and 
extended  far  to  the  southward.  Soon  there  appoar«^d 
upon  this  scene,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  aatc-dntin^* 
what  we  are  relating,  several  exhorters  and  local  proa»'li- 
ers,  who  assisted  the  pastor,  or  in  his  absence  kept  tii«» 
fire  burning.  These  men  and  their  services  rendered  to 
the  infant  settlement  I  would  by  no  means  omit  to  men- 
tion, and  here  give  them  as  far  as  known:  A.  11.  Blanoh- 
ard,  Joseph  Lane,  T.  J.  Atkeson,  John  Williams,  Chariot 
Heptonstall,  John  Cantner  and  Xoah  Bixler.  In  addit'^-^n 
thereto  should  be  named  ^'Bub  Phillips,"  above  na::.*^'! 
who,  after  having  had  his  character  vouched  for,  inan}* 
times  fell  a  victim  to  temptation,  took  Vincent  William"' 
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rails,  and  when  criticised  therefor  by  his  brethren,  in  a 
sermon  at  Urbana  denounced  them  as  'Volves/'  ^*dogs" 
and  other  epithets.  He  was  tried,  convicted  and  expelled 
from  the  church.  The  old  records  of  the  work  show  quar- 
terly conferences  to  have  been  held  at  John  Gilliland's, 
where  Mr.  Bowers  now  lives,  four  miles  northeast;  at 
Walter  Rhodes',  where  Brother  Fauley  now  lives;  on  the 
Okaw  river  below  the  present  village  of  Sadorus;  at 
Homer;  at  Camargo,  Douglas  connty;  at  Butler's  Point, 
now  Catlin,  Vermilion  county;  at  the  Big  Grove  meeting 
house;  at  Urbana  and  at  other  places,  the  exact  location 
not  appearing.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  field 
was  a  large  one. 

I  can  not  here  enter  into  all  the  details  of  church  pro- 
gress, for  but  few  are  known  and  the  records  which  were 
kept  and  have  come  down  to  us  are  very  meagre.  The 
presence  here  of  an  organized  body  of  Christians  and  of 
a  pastor,  though  the  former  were  few  in  numbers  and 
rude  in  speech,  and  the  latter  young,  unlearned  and 
inexperienced,  was  a  power  for  good  not  to  be  over- 
looked or  despised.  It  was  truly  '^the  day  of  feeble 
things,''  but  was  blessed  of  God.  A  campmeeting  was 
held  at  Billy  Adams',  then  living  on  the  Stewart  farm, 
two  mil 63  north  of  Urbana.  It  is  related  of  this  meeting 
that  it  was  much  interfered  with  by  **rude  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort,"  who  put  green  buckeyes  under  tlie  sis- 
ters' coffee  pots,  causing  explosions  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. It  seems  that  the  preacher  made  fruitless  war 
upon  the  boys,  who  in  turn  made  the  occasion  an  un- 
profitable one.  Another  like  meeting  was  subsequently 
held  by  the  presiding  elder,  Eev.  N.  S.  Bastian,  who  sub- 
sequently became  a  leader  in  the  Disciples  Church.  Elder 
Bastian,  by  observing  a  milder  course  towards  the  dis- 
turbing element,  disarmed  opposition  and  secured  a 
quiet  and  prosperous  meeting.  This  was  held  near  whore 
Mr.  Bowers  now  lives  in  section  one  of  this  township. 
These  campmeetings  are  now  remembered  by  tlie  few 
who  remain  to  us  of  that  day  for  the  incidents  connected 
with  them  of  various  kinds.    It  said,  among  other  things, 
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that  Mrs.  Landers,  who  lived  some  miles  east  with  her 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Frances,  attended  both  the 
latter  named  meetings,  and  with  their  beautiful  singing 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Mary 
afterwards  became  the  first  wife  of  TVilliam  H.  Webber. 
Doubtless  these  meetings  made  impressions,  the  true 
measure  of  which  will  only  be  known  in  eternity.  It, was 
at  the  first  one  spoken  of  that  Jake  Heater  was  con- 
verted, and  in  his  new-born  zeal  prayed  that  God  would 
** rim-rack  and  center  shake  the  devil's  kingdom." 

As  we  have  seen,  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  first 
preacher  to  this  mission,  a  parsonage  was  built,  and  I 
find  that  the  deed  for  the  lot  upon  which  it  was  built 
bears  date  August  12,  1840,  probably  not  until  after  the 
house  had  been  built  upon  it.  So,  too,  among  the  first 
acts  of  the  pastor  was  to  engage  in  the  erection  of  a 
church,  the  first  built  in  the  county.  The  record  of  the 
first  quarterly  conference  held  for  Urbana  Mission  at 
John  Gilliland's  June  -30,  18^10,  shows  the  appointment 
of  trustees  for  the  ^^ meeting  house  lot  in  Urbana."  Wil- 
liam Adams,  C.  Ileptonstall  and  Dr.  Bobbett  constituted 
the  board.  The  same  record  shows  the  amount  of  quar- 
terage collected  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Adkins'  class,  $5.75;  Lane's  class,  50  cents;  Public  col- 
lection, $4.40;  total,  $10.65. 

This  income  could  not  have  been  very  suggestive  of 
such  an  enterprise  as  the  building  of  a  church,  but  to 
those  men  of  stern  wills  and  iron  muscles  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  into  their  calculation  at  all.  A  lot 
was  secured;  that  whereon  Heller  &  Toy's  livery  stable 
now  stands,  by  a  donation  from  the  county  authoritios. 
The  deed  of  record  bears  date  September  1,  1841.  So 
far  as  appears  this  enterprise  was  not  encumbered  with 
that  thing  so  odious  in  our  day,  a  subscription  papor. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  built  churches  in  that  day  by 
such  instruraentalitios.  Tsupposo,  in  fact,  a  subscript mmi 
paper,  whereby  mo  a  proposed  to  pay  money,  would  liavo 
been  a  deceptive  snare,  for  there  was  very  little  monoy 
in  those  days.    No,  they  did  not  build  parsonages  and 
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churches  in  those  days  in  that  way.  Then  do  you  ask, 
how  did  they  do  those  things  so  difficult  now  to  accom- 
plish, even  with  the  subscription  paper?  I  answer:  Be- 
fore them  lay  the  big  grove,  full  of  the  finest  oaks,  wal- 
nuts and  ash  that  ever  grew.  Pastor  and  people  alike, 
muscular  and  zealous,  turned  out,  went  to  the  woods, 
cut,  scored  and  hewed  the  timbers,  studding  and  rafters 
from  the  trees.  Logs  were  cut  in  like  manner  and  hauled 
to  Col.  M.  W.  Busey's  mill,  which  stood  on  the  bank  near 
where  the  bathing  house  is  now  located  in  the  park ;  and 
the  colonel,  who,  although  not  a  member  of  the  church, 
voluntarily  sawed  the  clapboards,  he  being  always  a 
public  spirited  citizen  and  foremost  in  every  good  work. 
The  shingles  were  got  from  a  manufacturer  of  such  in 
the  grove  and  the  house  was  inclosed.  Eight  here  an 
episode  connected  with  the  shingles.  The  seller,  not 
blessed  with  the  generous  spirit  of  Colonel  Busey,  did 
not  donate,  but  charged  them  up  to  the  preacher,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  he  was  the  most  responsible  man  in 
the  church.  They  wei'e  not  paid  for,  and  in  the  fall, 
when  conference  had  assigned  Brother  Bradshaw  to  an- 
other field,  when  the  good-byes  had  all  been  said  and 
he,  with  his  family  and  goods,  was  well  on  his  way  out 
on  the  prairies  west  of  town  several  miles,  a  constable, 
armed  with  capias — which  means  an  arrest  of  the  debtor 
— hailed  the  travelers  and  arrested  the  sacred  person 
of  the  ex-pastor  for  the  debt  incurred  for  the  shingles 
for  the  meeting  house.  He  was  returned  to  the  justice 
who  had  issued  the  writ,  in  the  custody  of  the  constable. 
Here  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  creditor  were  staid 
by  the  assumption  of  the  debt  by  some  one  of  the  lay- 
men and  the  defendant  was  released,  to  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  relieved  at  his  escape 
from  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  then  prevailed  in 
this  State  in  all  its  rigors.  At  first  onlv  j9ooring  enongli 
was  got  to  lay  the  floor  under  the  pulpit  and  in  the  amen 
corners.  Here  the  pulpit,  such  as  it  was,  and  a  few 
seats,  consisting  of  slabs  in  which  holes  were  borod  and 
legs  inserted,  were  placed.     This  floor   was  connected 
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with  the  door  by  a  few  loose  boards  laid  upon  the  sleep- 
ers. On  the  seats  thus  constructed  and  on  the  floorless 
sleepers,  without  windows,  the  worshipers  and  congrega- 
tion were  seated  during  the  first  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  of  the  history  of  this  church.  About  1843  the  win- 
dows were  supplied  with  sash  made  and  contributed  by 
Matthias  Carson,  father  of  T.  B.  Carson,  and  by  glass 
contributed  by  Archa  Campbell,  for  a  long  time  there- 
after a  most  zealous  and  useful  member.  ]\[ore  lumber 
was  given  by  Col.  Busey  and  the  floor  was  finished.  Lath- 
ing was  split  from  oak  trees  and  lime  obtained  by  burn- 
ing limestone  boulders,  found  in  considerable  quantities 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Paint  there  was  none. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  painted  house  was  probably  unknown 
to  the  whole  county.  Two  sisters,  Harriet  Harvey  and 
Susan  Cantner,  with  commendable  zeal  for  the  outside 
appearances  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  unassisted,  white- 
washed the  entire  outside  of  the  house  and  the  plastering 
on  the  inside,  using  a  preparation  of  lime  and  other  in- 
gredients, including  salt.  The  house  looked  well,  but  the 
town  cows  then,  as  now,  of  a  predatory  character,  lost  to 
reverence  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  edifice,  were 
over  tempted  by  the  salt  in  the  whitewash  to  lick  the  clap- 
boards, which  they  continued  to  do  as  long  as  the  taste 
of  the  salt  was  left  in  the  lumber  and  until  the  clapboards 
were  worn  and  rounded.  At  times  is  was  necessary  to 
station  a  guard  of  boys  on  the  outside  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic worship  from  being  disturbed  by  these  cows. 

This  narrative  would  not  be  complete  if  it  failed  to 
name  thobo  outside  the  Methodist  church  who  took  hold 
with  a  will  to  aid  m  the  erection  of  this  visible  token  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  Christianity.  ]\rention  lias 
already  been  made  of  Col.  M.  W.  Busey,  who  died,  greatly 
lamented,  in  December,  1852.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Rnscy, 
a  Presbyslerian.  was  likewise  always  n  good  friend  o{  the 
infant  church  here  planted.  Mrs.  Nancy  Webber,  a  R.ij>- 
tist,  the  widow  of  William  T.  Webber,  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  town  mid  mothei  of  a  niimorou!=  family,  nmon.? 
whom  were  T.  R.  Webber,  Wm.  H.    Webber    and   Geo. 
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Webber,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  erection  of  this 
church.  Her  timber  lands  contributed  much,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  timber  out  of  which  the  house  was  built.  She 
sent  her  boys  and  teams  to  help  cut  and  haul  the  logs, 
and  always  stood  ready  to  speak  an  encouraging  word 
and  render  a  helping  hand  to  the  pastor.  She  died  about 
1860.  Blessed  be  her  memory.  It  is  proper  further  to 
say  that  this  same  fraternal  feeling  has  from  that  day 
to  this  always  been  manifested  in  a  striking  degree  by 
members  of  other  churches  and  faiths  toward  this  church 
in  all  its  undertakings.  Have  we  wished  to  build  or  re- 
pair a  church  or  build  a  seminary,  the  Baptists,  Univer- 
salists,  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  have  recognized 
the  merit  of  the  undertaking  and  contributed  liberally 
in  money  and  kind  words.  Urbana  has  never  known  a 
fight  between  its  churches. 

Thus  the  old  church,  a  building  about  20x30  feet  on 
the  ground,  with  a  ceiling  not  over  nine  feet  high,  with 
never  a  bell  or  belfry,  was  built,  and  with  hearts  as  de- 
vout and  grateful  as. if  it  had  been  graced  with  architec- 
tural ornamentations,  that  people  reverently  dedicated 
it  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  The  first  preacher 
who  occupied  it  after  its  completion  was  Eev.  W.  D. 
Gage,  who  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1843.  He  was  from 
New  York. 

The  first  religious  services  attended  by  me  after 
coming  to  Illinois  was  in  this  house,  on  June  19,  1853. 
Eev.  "Wm.  W.  Blanchard,  a  Congregationalist  officiated. 
It  was  still  the  only  church  in  town,  but  the  court  house, 
then  a  good-looking  two  story  brick  structure,  was  used 
by  all  denominations  for  public  worship.  In  1856,  and 
before  the  completion  of  the  new  church,  this  old  struc- 
ture was  sold  and  converted  into  a  livery  stable,  and  so 
continued  until  it  was  consumed  in  the  great  fire  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  1871. 

Eeference  has  been  made  above  to  the  Big  Grove  meet- 
ing house  as  a  place  for  holding  quarterly  meetings.  This 
was  a  small  frame  structure  standing  about  one-half  mile 
west  of  Brother  Pauley's,  and  was  a  preaching  place  for 
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our  preachers  until  after  Urbana  had  become  a  station. 
Until  as  late  as  1853  the  classes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
grove  and  about  this  chapel  outnunibored  that  at  Urbana 
and  far  exceeded  it  in  the  amount  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  common  pastor.  In  time  the  membership 
there  had  so  decreased  that  no  organization  ^as  in  ex- 
istence, the  members  having  all  died,  removed  or  having 
been  enrolled  here. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  is  often  asked  when  and  by  whom  was 
the  first  Sunday  school  organized  here.  I  asked  this 
question  of  Martin  Rhineheart,  who  was  early  in  tlie 
work.  He  answers  by  saying  that  the  first  school  was 
not  an  organized  school,  but  an  unorganized  effort  of 
one  Enos  Fielder,  a  son  of  Eunnel  Fielder,  the  first  white 
inhabitant  of  this  county.  As  far  back  as  1831  this  man, 
then  a  young  man,  got  together  the  young  of  the  neigh- 
borhood on  Sundays,  and  taught  them,  says  Mr.  Ehine- 
heart,  ^* merely  to  r.ead  and  hear  some  good  advice.'' 
This  work  was  afterwards,  in  1832-3,  continued  by  ^Vil- 
liam  S.  Coe,  son  of  the  widow  Sarah  Coe,  another  early 
settler,  who  entered  the  first  land  in  Somer  township. 
Mr.  Coe  lived  in  the  county  when  I  came  here  and  I  knew 
him  very  well.  In  a  report  made  to  the  quarterly  con- 
ference, held  at  some  point  on  the  Okaw,  probably  in 
Douglas  county,  on  August  28,  1841,  by  Re\^.  J.  W.  Par- 
sons, then  in  charge  of  the  work,  he  says,  *^One  school 
has  been  commenced  under  our  regulations  in  the  town 
of  Urbana,  but  I  c?n  not  report  any  school  as  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition."  He  reports  a  want  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  want  of  books  and  of  com- 
petent and  willing  teachers  as  standing  in  the  way  of 
success.  This  is  the  first  definite  note  of  success  in  tli*"' 
Sunday  school  work  although  the  church  had  not  before 
then  been  entirely  oblivious  to  its  duty  to  the  yonn?. 
From  that  time  on  the  reports  preserved  in  the  roconh 
show  the  ( xistence  of  schools  which  were  in  oi-ioration 
part  of  the  year,  but  suspended  in  the  winter.  In  1^*^. 
Rev,  "W.    G-.    Moore,    commonly    called    *'Littlo    T^'Hy 
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Moore''  on  account  of  his  size,  was  sent  to  this  circuit 
and  by  his  energy  gave  an  impetus  to  the  Sabbath  school 
cause.  Schools  were  organized  in  the  classes  in  the  grove 
and  here  in  Urbana  by  him.  Martin  Ehineheart  was  then 
and  for  some  years  subsequent  thereto  superintendent. 

CONCLUSION". 

I  have  thus,  from  the  memories  of  persons  well  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  from  the  records  of  the  church  which 
have  come  down  to  us  imperfectly  kept,  gleaned  and 
present  to  you  the  stray  threads  of  our  earliest  liistory 
as  a  mission  in  the  wilderness  and  a  church  of  the  living 
Grod.  The  actors  herein  referred  to  were  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  and  unlearned,  both  pastor  and  people,  but 
all  will  say  they  were  honest,  devout  christians,  desirous 
of  honoring  God  and  blesshag  humanity.  Regarding 
them  as  such,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me — a  labor  of 
love — to  rescue  their  names  and  deeds  from  the  oblivion 
of  long  past  years  and  to  here  present  them  to  you  for 
your  admiration,  and  to  inscribe  the  same  in  some  form 
for  perpetual  remembrance.  To  them  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  can  never  be  repaid  by  us  except  as  we, 
in  our  pilgrimage  through  life,  act  a  noble  part  towards 
those  who  may  follow  after  us. 
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THE    ELEVENTH   ANNUAL   MEETING   OF    THE 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTOBICAL  SOCIETY, 

MAY  5-6,  1910. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society  was  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the 
State  capitol  at  Springfield  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  5th  and  6th,  1910. 

The  business  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  morning, 
at  which  time  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees 
were  made  to  the  Society,  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected  and  miscellaneous  business 
was  considered.  A  list  of  the  officers  elected  and  the 
committees  appointed  appears  in  this  Journal. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  literary  exercises  were 
opened  by  General  S.  D.  Atkins  in  an  addi*ess  entitled 
**Some  Illinois  Editors  I  Have  Known.''  General  At- 
kins has  had  large  acquaintance  with  the  editors  and 
other  public  men  of  the  State  for  half  a  century  and  his 
reminiscences  of  Joseph  Medill,  ^'Long  Jolm"  Went- 
worth  and  others  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  Illinois 
history  and  it  is  important  that  the  experiences  of  such 
men.  as  General  Atkins  be  recorded  in  some  permanent 
form.  The  State  Historical  Society  is  attempting  to  do 
this  work  and  it  is  fortunate  in  having  this  address  to 
publish  and  add  to  its  collection  of  such  material. 

The  address  of  Judge  John  P.  Hand  on  *^  Negro 
Slavery  in  Illinois"  is  a  distinct  addition  to  State  history. 
Judge  Hand  treated  the  subject  in  a  direct  and  forceful 
manner  and  gave  instances  and  citations  in  the  course  of 
the  address  which  give  to  it  the  force  of  a  legal  document. 

The  address  of  Judge  TL  J.  Strawn,  of  Albion,  Illinois, 
on  **The  English  Settlements  in  Edwards  County,  Illi- 
nois," was  an  interesting  one  and  contained  some  hither- 
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to  unpublislied  information  in  regard  to  the  English 
colony. 

The  address  of  Judge  James  A.  Creighton  on'* The 
Life  and  Services  of  General  Alfred  OrendorfP,  the 
Late  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society/* 
was  a  just  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  General 
Orendorff,  from  one  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
many  ways  and  during  many  years  and  who  was  able  to 
present  a  just  and  appreciative  account  of  the  man. 

The  lecture  of  Prof.  W.  K.  Moorhead  with  stereopticon 
views  was  much  appreciated  by  the  audience.  The  title 
of  the  address  was  ''The  Archaeology  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.'^  The  pictures  were  very  fine  and  the  travel 
talk  most  interesting,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
lecture  furnished  so  little  new  information  for  the  study 
of  the  archaeology  of  the  territory  mentioned. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Ensley  Moore  on  "General  Grant's 
First  March,"  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  Mr.  Moore  had 
written  many  letters  to  persons  who  remembered  General 
Grant's  visit  to  Jacksonville  with  his  regiment  and  he 
read  many  interesting  recollections  of  persons  who  re- 
plied to  his  enquiries. 

Professor  J.  A.  James  has  been  engaged  for  many 
months  in  the  study  of  the  American  revolution  in  the 
west  and  his  paper  upon  this  subject  furnishes  some  most 
interesting  and  rare  material  for  the  student  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  career  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the 
operations  in  the  w^est  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic. 

President  E.  J.  James  gave  a  brief  account  of  what  tlie 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  has  accomplished  in 
its  twenty  years  of  existence.  President  James  was  for 
thirteen  years,  from  1897  to  1910,  a  member  of  the  boanl 
of  trustees  of  the  Library  and  recently  resigned  from  the 
board.  He  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  Libra ly's  activities  which  be  did. 

General  Charles  A.  Partridge  gave  an  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  Ninety-sixth  Illinois  Regiment  of  Vol- 
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unteers  at  Chickamauga,  in  that  great  straggle  of  the 
war  between  the  states. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  have  at  each  annual 
meeting  at  least  one  address  on  some  phase  of  the  history 
of  the  civil  war.  General  Partridge  gave  a  clear  and 
forceful  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Ninety-sixth 
Illinois  at  Chickamauga,  and  it,  with  Mr.  Moore's  paper 
on  General  Grant's  march,  makes  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Society's  civil  war  history. 

The  paper  on  the  Illinois  Bill  of  Rights  presented  by 
Mr.  Herman  G.  James  of  Urbana,  was  a  well  prepared 
and  exhaustive  article,  showing  great  care  and  labor  in 
its  preparation. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Wheeler  was,  by  reason  of  sickness,  unable 
to  present  her  address. 

One  of  the  addresses  which  attracted  much  interest 
was  that  of  Prof.  George  T.  Flom  on  the  Kensington 
Rune  Stone.  Professor  Flom  described  the  finding  of 
the  stone  and  in  a  thorough  manner  discussed  the  evi- 
dences of  its  authenticity.  The  stone  was  found  on  a 
farm  in  northern  Minnesota,  buried  under  a  tree.  Upon 
the  stone  was  carved  an  inscription  giving  an  account  of 
some  adventurers  in  that  country  and  bearing  the  date 
1362.  Professor  Flom,  who  is  a  professor  of  Scandi- 
navian languages  in  the  University  of  Elinois  treated 
the  subject  from  a  philological  standpoint  and  furnished 
much  interesting  information  as  to  Runic  characters,  and 
the  history  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian ccuntries„  The  Society  has  published  his  ad- 
dress in  pamphlet  form  and  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  has  asked  for  a  large  number  of  copies,  and  is 
considering  purchasing  the  stone  if  convinced  of  its  au- 
thenticity. Professor  Flora's  argument  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  a  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  tlie  stone  as  a 
specimen  of  ancient  runic  inscriptions. 

The  annual  address  on  the  West  and  fhe  growth  of  tho 
National  Ideal  was  delivered  by  Professor  Frederic  I<. 
Paxson  of  the  Universiiy  of  Micl'.igan,  who  goes  next 
year  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    It  was  a  fine  and 
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well  delivered  paper,  containing  mueii  material  for 
thought,  and  presenting  new  views  of  some  historical 
questions. 

The  reception  to  the  Historical  Society  and  its  friends 
was  by  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  James  A.  Rose,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Society,  held 
in  the  State  Library  rooms,  and  was  a  very  pleasant 
affair.  Committees  of  ladies  of  the  Society  had  charge 
of  the  decorations  and  the  refreshments.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  James  A.  Rose,  Mrs.  Kate  K.  Eeeves,  Mrs. 
I.  Gr.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Bacchus  were  in  charge  of 
the  affair,  and  were  assisted  by  several  young  ladies. 

We  give  in  full  the  program  of  the  meeting : 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of 

THE    n^LINOIS    STATE    HISTOEICAL    SOCIETY 

In  the  Capitol  Building  at  Springfield,  Thursday  and 

Friday,  May  5th  and  6th,  1910. 

PEOGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 

Thursday  ]\[orning  : 

^   9:00  O'clock. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  Office  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Society, 

10:00  O'clock. 
Business  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Reports  of  Officers. 
EeiDorts  of  Committees. 

Eeports  of  Delegates  from  Local  Historical  Societies. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Unfinished  Business. 

Thursday  Afternoon: 
2:30  O'clock. 
Address — Some  Illinois  Editors  I  Have  Known 

Gen.  Siiiith  D.  Atkins,  Frooport,  HI. 

Address — Negro  Slaveiy  in  Illinois 

Hon.  Jolui  P.  Hand,  Cambridge,  HI. 

Address— The  English  Settlements  in  Edwards  County, 

HI Hon.  II.  J.  Strawn,  Albion,  Hi. 
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Thursday  Evening: 

Address — The  Life  and  Services  of  Alfred  Orendorff, 
Late  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety   Hon.  James  A.  Creighton,  Springfield,  HI. 

Lecture  with  Stereopticon  Vievrs — The  Archaeology  of 

the  Mississippi  Valley 

Dr.     Warren    K.     Moorhead,     Phillips    Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Friday  Morning: 

9:30  O'clock. 

Address— Grant's  First  March 

.Mr.  Ensley  Moore,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

Address — Hlinois  and  the  Kevolntion  in  the  West,  1779- 
1780 J.  A.  James,  Ph.  D.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  HI. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Work  of  the  Hlinois  State 
Historical  Library. . .  .President  E.  J.  James,  Uni- 
versity of  Hlinois. 

Friday  Afternoon: 

2:30  O'clock. 

Address — The  Ninety-Sixth  Illinois  at  Chickamanga. 

Gen.  Charles  A.  Partridge,  Chicago,  HI. 

Address — The  Illinois  Bill  of  Eights ; 

Herman  G.  James,  J,  D.,  Urbana,  HI. 

Address , .  .  .Mrs.  S.  P.  Wheeler,  Springfield,  111. 

Address — The  Kensington  Kunesione. 

Geo.  T.  Fiom,  Ph.  D.,  Urbana,  HI. 

Friday  Evening: 
8:00  O'clock. 

Annual  Address — The  Yv'est  and  the  Growth  of  the 

National  Ideal... F.  L.  Paxson,  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  ^Tichigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Reception— In  Illinois  State  Library. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECEETARY  OF  THE  H^LE^OIS 

STATE  HISTORICAI.  SOCIETY,  MAY  14, 

1909,  TO  MAY  5,  1910. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 

Society : 

Gentlemen — I  heg  to  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  the  hand  of 'death  since  its 
last  annual  meeting  its  President  and  protecting  friend, 
General  Alfred  Orendorff.  The  Board  of  Directors  took 
note  officially  of  this  sad  event  at  its  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1909,  at  which  time  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
invite  some  competent  person  to  deliver  an  address  at 
this  meeting  upon  the  death  of  our  President.  I  con- 
sulted with  the  members  of  the  family  of  General  Oren- 
dorff  as  to  their  preference  in  the  matter,  and  Hon. 
James  A.  Creighton  has  been  invited  and  Tvill  deliver  an 
address  at  this  meeting  on  the  life  of  General  Orendorff. 
Since  the  Jeath  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  Colonel 
Clark  E.  Carr,  the  First  Vice  President,  has  been  acting 
as  its  President. 

In  spile  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  Society 
and  of  several  of  the  active  members,  it  has  been  a  year 
of  growth  and 'prosperity.  We  have  had  a  large  number 
of  new  members  added  to  our  list.  One  member  of 
the  Society  alone  has  succeeded  in  procuring  about  fifty 
new  members  in  his  county.  If  each  active  member  of 
this  Society  should  this  year  procure  one  new  member 
it  would  mean  Jin  addition  of  SOO  members;  for,  exclu- 
sive of  our  honorary  and  newspaper  members,  we  have 
more  than  800  members;  and  inchiding  all  chisses — hon- 
orary, press  association,  life  and  active  members — wo 
count  1,000  strong. 

This  year  one  of  our  women  members  has  become  a 
life  member  and  she  is  a  pioneer,  being  the  first  woman 
to  become  a  life  member  of  the  Society. 

The  interest  in  the  Society  and  its  work  is  growins: 
throughout  this  and  other  States,  and  many  new9pai>on* 
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have  commended  our  work  and  urged  their  patrons  to 
assist  the  Society.  A  good  deal  of  this  interest  may,  I 
think,  be  fairly  given  to  the  quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Society. 

The  Journal  is  receiving  favorable  comment  from 
many  sources.  The  board  of  editors  of  the  Journal  ask 
members  of  the  Society  to  contribute  to  its  pages  and  to 
make  suggestions  to  the  editors.  This  organ  of  the 
Society  is,  we  believe,  improving  with  each  issue,  and 
the  editors  hope  that  it  may  iu  time  become  a  model 
publication  of  this  class.  We  beg,  as  I  have  said,  for 
advice  and  assistance  for  the  Journal  in  attaining  this 
goal. 

The  committees  of  the  Society  are  urged  to  greater 
activity.  We  will  have  reports  from  several  of  them, 
and  I  suggest  that  some  plans  be  devised  to  enable  mem- 
bers of  committees  to  more  clearly  understand  their 
dutieS;  and  that  chairmen  of  committees  make  attempts 
to  hold  more  meetings  of  their  committees. 

I  will  also  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  you  in  other  re- 
ports, that  I  think  the  Society  ought  to  hold  special 
meetings  to  celebrate  historic  anniversaries  or  events. 
These  might  be  special  lectures,  or  be  held  with  local 
societies,  for  I  believe  some  of  them  should  be  held  in 
different  localities.  We  have  been  invited  by  the  La  Salle 
County  Society  to  meet  at  Starved  Rock.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  most  admirable  suggestion.  I  would  also  like  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kaskaskia,  and 
I  am  still  hoping  that  exercises  will  be  held  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  monument  to  Governor  Bond.  This  cele- 
bration, a  local  one  was  planned,  but  the  date  of  it  has 
been  postponed  a  time  or  two. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  is 
very  heay\%  and  we  do  a  great  deal  of  research  work 
for  our  correspondents,  students  and  for  the  other  de- 
partments in  the  State  House. 

As  President  James  is  to  give  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  Historical  Library,  T  will  not,  as  T  have  heretofore 
done,  tell  you  of  the  collections  and  purchases  and  other 
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^ork  of  the  Library.  The  work  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Library  go  so  closely 
hand  in  hand  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  separate  them  in 
making  a  report.  The  Journal  gave' a  list  of  the  books 
purchased  by  the  Library  in  England.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  Library.  The  collection  of  old 
files  of  newspapers  is  being  vigorously  made  and  the 
department  of  genealogy  is  making  long  strides.  The 
chairman  of  the  genealogical  committee  will  report  on 
some  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  collection. 

The  program  committee  would  like  to  have  members 
of  the  Society  make  suggestions  as  to  topics  of  State 
and  western  history,  upon  which  they  would  like  to  hear 
papers  at  the  annual  meetings.  The  committee  will  also 
be  glad  to  know  of  persons  who  might  contribute  ad- 
dresses for  the  annual  meeting,  manuscripts,  old  letters, 
etc.,  for  the  department  of  contributions  to  State  History 
in  the  annual  transactions  of  the  Society  or,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned  in  this  report,  material  suitable  for 
publication  in  the  Journal. 

Li  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  we  have  pub- 
lished a  circular  letter  asking  for  this  kind  of  contribu- 
tions. The  President  of  the  Society  has  appointed  a 
committee  on  archaeology,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  this  cuiiimittee  will  evolve  some  plan  for  c<illing 
public  attention  to  the  important  archa?ological  remains 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  So  much  has  been  said  about 
the  great  Cahokia  or  Monk's  mound,  which  is  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  Madison  county,  Tils.,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  specimens  in 
America,  that  I  will  not  now  repeat  it.  The  Illinois  Park 
Commission  created  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  trying  to  preser^^e  Starved  Rock,  has 
authority  also  to  consider  the  claims  of  other  historic 
places.  By  the  direction  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Park  Commission  to  the 
Great  Cahokia  Mound,  arid  they  have  nirreed  to  consider 
it.  Li  the  1908  Tran^nctions  and  in  the  January  Journal 
full  accounts  were  given  of  the  important  gift  to  the 
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Historical  Society  by  Mr.  Clinton  L.  Conkling  of  Spring- 
field of  the  original  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  to 
Hon.  J.  C.  Conkling,  Mr.  Clinton  L.  Conkling 's  father, 
which  was  read  at  the  Union  Mass  Meeting  of  September 
3,  1863.  In  addition  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Conkling  pre- 
sented a  short  letter,  transmitting  the  letter  to  be  read 
at  the  Mass  ^[eeting  and  two  telegrams  in  regard  to  the 
same  matter.  These  valuable  gifts  have  been  acknowl- 
edged, but  I  suggest  that  the  Society  take  some  action 
upon  Mr.  Conkling 's  generous  gift. 

Miss  Louise  I.  Enos  of  this  city  has  presented  to  the 
Society  some  rare  early  laws  of  the  State,  all  valuable, 
some  volumes  excessively  so.  Miss  Enos  has  also  made 
other  valuable  contributions. 

Mr.  Dan  Sheen  of  Peoria  owns  some  property  on. 
which  he  believes  was  located  LaSalle's  Fort  Creve 
Coeur.  He  asked  that  the  Historical  Society  investigate 
the  remnants  or  rem.ains  on  this  land,  and  at  least  at- 
tempt to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  this 
being  the  location  of  the  disputed  French  fort.  Accord- 
ingly a  committee  of  the  Society  visited  Peoria  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  over  the  ground  and  the  remains  of 
the  fort.  I  hope  that  a  member  of  this  committee  will 
tell  the  Society  about  their  visit.  I  have  received  a  letter 
lately  from  Mr.  Sheen,  as-king  the  committee  to  make 
another  visit  to  the  location  of  the  supposed  old  fort. 

You  will  remember  that  at  our  last  meeting  Hon. 
Frank  0.  Lowden  offered  us  a  generous  gift.  AVe  hope 
to  hear  from  the  committee  today  in  regard  to  it. 

I  have  to  report  the  deaths  of  several  of  our  members. 
Some  of  them  have  been  noticed  in  the  Journal  and 
some  occurred  before  our  last  annual  meeting,  but  had 
not  been  called  to  ray  attention  until  a  later  date.  I 
again  beg  the  members  of  the  Society  to  inform  me  o^ 
deaths  in  our  membership.  The  Society  is  so  large  and 
the  membership  is  so  scattered  over  tlie  State,  that  un- 
less the  deaths  are  noticed  in  the  city  papers  and  asso- 
ciated press  dispatches,  I  have  no  means  of  learning  of 
them.     I  have  several  times  caused  the  family  ol*  the 
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deceased  member  much  pain  and  myself  much  mortifi- 
cation by  sending  books  and  other  notices  addressed  to 
the  deceased  member  of  the  Society.  Will  the  members 
kindly  bear  this  in  mind!  The  iiames  of  the  deceased 
members,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  the  Society,  are: 

Col.  Eisdon  M.  Moore,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Col.  W.  L.  Gross,  Springfield,  His. 

Hon.  Thomas  Lowry,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Withers,  Carrolltcn,  His. 

Hon.  George  A.  Sanders,  Springfield,  Ills. 

Dr.  A.  W.  French,  Springfield,  Els. 

Dr.  Marcus  P.  Hatfield,  Chicago. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Mills,  Jacksonville,  Ills. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Todd,  Oak  Park,  HI. 

Gen.  Alfred  Orendorff,  Springfield,  His. 

Mrs.  Louisa  I.  Black,  Springfield,  HI. 

Eev.  John  B.  Fairbanks,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

And  Mr.  John  W.  Good  of  Moline,  HI.,  who  died  in  far 
away  India. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  as  to  who  is  our  oldest  member, 
but  I  rather  incline  to  give  the  honor  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Willard  of  Chicago,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  yoimgest 
member  is  McLaren  Fox  of  Fairfield,  though  we  have  a 
number  of  student  members,  both  young  men  and  young 
women. 

As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  touch  upon  the  work  of  the 
Library,  because  President  James  is  to  do  tliat  in  a 
larger  and  far  better  way  than  I  can  do;  but  I  wish  to 
once  more  call  your  attention  to  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  Library.  We  are  crowded  in  every  branch  of 
our  work.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  that  the  Library 
Board  ought  to  provide  a  handsome  case  for  the  colleo- 
tion  of  books  already  mentioned  as  having  been  pur- 
chased in  Europe.  I  said  I  am  sure  that  tlie  Lilirary 
Board  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  will  ghully 
purchase  it,  if  I  can  show  them  the  space  in  the  Library 
where  the  case  can  be  placed  when  purchased.  The  col- 
lection of  Lincolniana  continues  to  grow  and  our  walls 
are  overcrowded.  We  have  no  space  for  additions,  and 
our  frames  of  material  illustrating  other  and  very  in- 
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teresting  phases  of  State  history  are  stored  away.  We 
are  unable  to  place  the  files  of  the  newspapers.  These 
papers  are  packed  away.  In  every  single  line  of  our  work 
we  are  hampered  for  want  of  room.  Does  not  the  Society 
feel  that  we  are  very  near  the  time  when  we  must  be- 
siege the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  a  build- 
ing? Are  we  willing  to  remain  behind  our  neighboring 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  lowaf  Are  we  willing  to  have 
our  students  compelled  to  go  to  ]\Iadison  or  Albany  for 
their  source  materials  1  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder  has  spent  years 
in  collecting  a  great  archcTological  and  anthropological 
collection  and  he  wishes  to  give  it  to  this  Society,  but 
he  makes  the  necessary  stipulation  that  we  provide  for 
its  reception  a  fire-proof  building.  This  at  present  we 
are  unable  to  do.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  think  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  we  must  face  the  question  of  a  building 
for  the  Historical  Society  and  its  growing  needs.  It 
must  not  be  decided  hurriedly,  it  must  not  be  decided 
from  a  narrow  point  of  view.  We  must  soberly  and 
thoughtfully  consider  the  question,  and  when  we  have 
formulated  a  good  plan  and  submitted  it  to  the  proper 
persons  to  advise  us  as  to  its  legal  correctness  in  form 
and  manner,  and  adjusted  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  interests  concerned  in  it,  we  ought  to  work  hard  for 
it,  and  we  ought  to  work  in  harmony. 
Very  Eespectfully, 

Jessie  P.u.mer  Weber. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 
The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  :Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Association,  together  with  a  program  pre- 
sented under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
cietv  of  Iowa,  was  held  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  May  25,  26,  27,  1910.  The  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  was  well  represented.  Two  of 
its  directors,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Meese  and  Professor  E.  C. 
Page,  besides  its  secretary,  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Wober, 
and  a  large  number  of  its  members,  being  in  attondrince 
upon  the  sessions.    Professor  J.  A.  James,  Professor  C. 
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W.  Alvord,  Professor  Olyntlius  B.  Clark  and  Professor 
A.  C.  McLaughlin,  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Society  presented  addresses,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  reported  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  Illinois  Society. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  this  time  and  place  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  The 
sessions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association 
and  the  program  arranged  by  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Iowa  were  much  enjoyed.  The  conference  of 
Mississippi  Valley  historical  societies  and  departments 
of  history  and  archives  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
This  program  was  of  special  interest  to  persons  actively 
engaged  in  historical  society  w^ork.  The  conference  of 
local  historical  societies  in  Iowa  was  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  had  been  arranged  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  Iowa  local  history. 

The  members  both  of  the  ^Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association  and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa 
were  invited  to  attend  a  luncheon  tendered  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Cox  on  Thursday,  May  26,  and  the  lunch- 
eon tendered  by  Mr.  Euclid  Sanders,  President  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  on  Friday,  ^Fay  27. 

Members  of  the  !A[ississippi  Valley  Historical  Associa- 
tion who  arrived  "Wednesday,  May  25th,  were  invited  to 
the  dinner  at  the  Burkley  Imperial  Hotel  as  guests  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  all  of  the  guests  were 
entertained  most  hospitably  and  pleasantly,  Professor 
Be  F.  Shambaugh  aud  his  assistants  showing  many  cour- 
tesies to  the  visitors. 


THE  GREAT  CAHOKIA  MOLTND  AGAIN. 

Early  in  JMay  the  Schubert  club,  of  East  St.  Louis, 
adopted  resolutions  memorializing  the  Congressman  of 
that  district,  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Rodenberg,  to  introduce  in 
the  House  a  bill  providing  that  the  govcrnmonl  shall  s(^ 
cure,  by  purchf^se,  Vae  Cahokia  mound  and  ctu'tain  spool- 
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fied  adjacent  territory  and  convert  it  into  a  national  park. 
This  movement,  lia\dng  lain  dormant  for  a  year  or  more, 
was  revived  in  the  latter  part  of  April  by  the  Federation 
of  Women's  clubs  in  convention  at  Granite  City,  and  has 
since  been  given  additional  endorsement  by  all  the  wo- 
men's clubs,  one  after  another,  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
It  would  be  very  gratifying  indeed  to  have  the  general 
government  take  earnest  action  in  this  movement  and 
push  it  through  to  concrete  results.  But  still  more  grati- 
fying would  it  be  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  if  our  Legis- 
lature would  gain  possession  of  that  wonderful  monu- 
ment of  a  prehistoric  Illinois  race — the  largest  and  most 
imposing  in  the  United  States — and  preserve  it  as  a 
State  park.  The  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature, 
by  Hon.  Norman  G.  Flagg,  for  the  appointment  of  five 
commissioners  ^^to  investigate  the  historic  importance 
of  the  Cahokia  moimd;  to  ascertain  its  adaptability  for 
the  purpose  of  a  State  park,  and  ascertain  the  price  for 
which  the  State  can  purchase  the  property,''  etc,,  should 
be  reintroduced  early  in  the  next  session,  and  speedily 
passed.  In  the  meantime,  however,  should  Congress 
seriously  undertake  the  acquisition  of  the  mound  for  a 
national  park,  the  State  Historical  Society  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  generally,  will  most  willingly  lend  their  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 


THE    ILLINOIS    STATE    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

AND  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORCAL 

LIBRARY. 

Communicated  by  Ur.  J.  F.  Snyder. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal: 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Li- 
brary was  instituted  by  the  Legislature  in  1880,  and 
placed  in  the  control  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Governor;  and  that  ten  years  later,  in  1899,  the  State 
Historical  Society  was  organized  with  only  Legisla- 
tive sanction  of  the  State  iiioorp(»ration  laws.  In  1903 
Judge  Beckwith    caused    the    Legislature    to    enact    an 
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amendment  to  the  law  creating  the  Historical  Library, 
providing  *^That  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  a  department  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Library/'  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Library  with  stationery,  postage,  etc.  The  intention  of 
that  control  and  oversight  by  the  Library,  Judge  Beck- 
with  explained,  was  that  the  Historical  Library,  a  State 
institution,  should  watch  over  and  foster  the  Historical 
Society  until  it  became  strong  enough  to  ,  stand  alone. 
The  appropriations  since  made  by  the  Legislature  for 
maintenance  of  the  Society  have  always  contained  the 
mandate  that  ^^said  sum  shall  be  expended  by  order  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Library,*' 
and  have  been  so  expended.  It  must  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Library  trustees,  has  grown  to  be 
quite  a  robust  infant;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  very  many 
that  the  time  specified  by  Judge  Beckwith  for  it  to  lay 
aside  its  nursing  bottle  and  swaddling  clothes  and  assume 
management  of  its  own  affairs,  has  now  arrived.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Society  believe  that  it  should 
now  be  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  that  paternalism 
and  be  permitted  to  claim  rank  with  the  Historical  So- 
cieties of  other  states.  They  think  the  Legislature  should 
be  asked  to  make  its  appropriations  for  support  of  the 
Society  payable  to  the  order  of  the  directors  of  the  So- 
ciety, instead  of  to  the  trustees  of  the  Library,  as  here- 
tofore. 

And  why  not?  True,  the  directors  of  the  Society  are 
not  required  to  give  bond  for  security  of  State  fimds  or 
property  eTitrusted  to  them.  Neither  are  the  trustees  of 
the  Historical  Library.  The  board  of  fifteen  directors 
of  the  Historical  Society  includes  the  three  tnistees  of 
the  Library.  The  high  standing  of  those  fifteen  guard- 
ians of  the  Society  is  well  known  for  intellectual  ability, 
probity  of  character,  moral  integrity  and  consciontioiis 
honesty  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  the  State.  Why,  tlion, 
can  not,  and  should  not,  they  be  entrusted  with  the  pit- 
tance biennially  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
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Society  as  well  as  the  three  trustees  of  the  Stat«  Histori- 
cal Library?  Can  anyone  advance  a  sensible  reason  why 
this  change  should  not  be  effected! 

J.  F.  Snyder,  M-  D. 
Virginia,  Els.,  June  1,  1910. 


ANOTHEE  MORRISON  ANECDOTE. 

With  his  fine  classic  features  and  Apollo  figure,  his 
splendid  gift  of  oratory,  and  great  ability  as  a  lawyer, 
Col.  Don  Morrison  was  an  energetic,  industrious  and 
very  successful  financier.  Seeing  with  prophetic  vision 
the  coming  greatness  of  Illinois,  and  rapid  enhancement 
of  its  land  values,  he  commenced  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war  to  secure  possession  of  large 
tracts  of  land.  Each  volunteer  serving  in  that  war  re- 
ceived from  the  government  a  warrant  for  160  acres  of 
land.  Very  many  of  those  enlisted  men,  improvident  and 
unthrifty,  caring  nothing  for  land  and  wanting  ready 
money,  sold  their  warrants  for  sums  ranging  from  $150 
down  to  $50.  and  even  less.  Don  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  having  a  rich  old  bachelor  uncle,  Guy  Morrison,  who 
loaned  him  all  the  money  he  wanted  on  easy  terms,  he 
bought  warrants  and  with  them  entered  thousands  of 
acres  of  government  land  in  this  State  and  Iowa. 

While  at  that,  it  was  said,  that  in  his  greed  for  land, 
Don  *^  entered  ouf  several  old  pioneer  settlers  who,  too 
careless  and  negligent  to  pay  the  government  for  their 
claims,  had  for  years  lived  upon  them  and  improved 
them  into  fine  farms,  with  no  legal  title  to  them  what- 
ever. There  were  those,  or  course,  who  envied  Don '3 
prosperity,  openly  declaring  that  he  had  the  title  to 
many  an  acre  of  land  that  he  dared  not  set  his  foot  upon, 
and  attributing  to  him  a  great  deal  of  crookedness  that 
he  was  doubtless  innocent  of.  About  that  time  Governor 
Reynolds,  just  home  from  a  session  of  Congress,  met  Don 
one  day  on  the  street,  and  after  cordial  greetings,  in- 
quired, ^'Wliat  are  you  doing  these  days.  Don?''  **I  am 
still  entering  and  buying  land,"  Don  answered. 
**Well,''  said  the  Governor,  **you  must  have  a  lot  of  it  by 
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this  time/'  *'Yes/'  said  the  Colonel,  *'I  have,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  be  a  rich  man  if  I  live  twenty-live  years  longer/' 
*^.I  guess  you  will  be,  Don,''  remarked  the  Old  Ranger, 
**if  you  can  manage  to  keep  out  of  the  penitentiary  that 
long." 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  chief  want  of  the  Journal  is  original  papers,  tipon 
any  topic  connected  with  Illinois  history.  Biographies 
of  noted  pioneers,  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  early  political,  social,  military, 
or  industrial  affairs  of  the  State ;  personal  reminiscences 
of  bygone  events,  natural  phenomena  or  extraordinary 
occurrences,  still  remembered,  are  particularly  desired. 
Original  contributions  are  obviously  of  much  more  in- 
terest and  value  in  a  periodical  of  this  kind  than  reprints 
which,  tho  new  to  many,  to  others  bear  the  flavor  of 
a  twice  told  tale.  In  every  county  of  the  State  are  scraps 
of  local  history,  as  that  of  important  suits  or  criminal 
trials,  and  other  proceedings,  in  the  courts;  the  inception 
and  growth,  or  failure,  of  certain  industries;  in  river 
counties,  of  the  old-time  boating  and  river  traffic;  in  a 
limited  number  of  counties,  of  former  contests  for  lo- 
cation of  the  county  seat;  and  in  many,  of  the  laying  out 
or  founding  of  new  towns,  their  success  and  growth,  or 
their  decline  and  disappearance — scraps  of  history  pre- 
served in  the  m? in  by  oral  transmission  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  fractional  parts  of  the  integral  history 
of  the  State  and  its  people,  in  many  instances  well  worthy 
of  perpetuation  in  permanent  form  in  these  pages. 

One  function  of  the  Journal  not  yet  recognized  by  it^ 
readers — indeed  not  yet  mentioned  by  its  managers — is 
that  of  a  medium  of  intercommunication  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  St;ite  historical  studios  and  re- 
search, and  of  recently  published  books  and  addresses 
bearing  upon  Illinois  history.  It  would  be  very  satis- 
factory to  members  of  the  State  FTistorical  Society  to  ox- 
change  views  and  ivlcas,  between  annual  meetings,  upon 
the  course,  progress  and  management  of  the  Society,  on 
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the  changes  and  reforms  needed,  on  v>'hat  is  done  or  can 
probably  be  done  to  secure  a  new  State  building  for  the 
Historical  Libraiy  and  Society,  and  other  kindred  mat- 
ters. Space  in  our  pages  can  well  be  afforded  for  free 
expression  of  sentiments  and  suggestions  on  these  lines, 
the  writers,  of  course,  signing  their  communications  and 
bearing  the  responsibility  for  what  they  contain. 


OLD  FOET  CREVE  COEUR. 
Dan  R.  Sheen  Will  Take  Newspapeb  Men  to  Visit  Its 

Third  Site. 

In  the  belief  that  he  has  discovered  the  actual  site 
of  Fort  Creve  Coeur,  built  by  the  Sieur  de  La- 
Salle  in  1680,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Illinois  river, 
opposite  the  now  existing  city  of  Peoria,  Dan  R.  Sheen, 
the  attorney,  will  take  a  party  of  newspaper  men  across 
the  river  to  make  an  investigation. 

This  constitutes  the  third  discovered  site  of  the  historic 
fort,  but  Mr.  Sheen  is  convinced  that  the  site  on  his  land 
in  Tazewell  county  is  the  only  one  entitled  to  recognition. 
In  latter-day  investigations  the  first  site  was  discovered 
by  the  late  Major  "Wightman,  for  a  number  of  years  city 
engineer,  and  he  located  it  at  a  point  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Averyville 
and  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  river. 
This  site  received  the  approval  of  John  King,  the  veteran 
local  historian,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  a  stone 
there  with  a  suitable  inscription.  The  other  site  is  two 
or  three  miles  below  the  city  near  the  coal  mine  operated 
by  the  late  J,  R.  Hilliard  and  tliero  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  has  placed 
an  inscribed  stone.  Now  comes  Dan  Sheen  with  his  site 
nearly  midway  between  the  other  two  and  located  at  a 
point  opposite  the  foot  of  Hamilton  street. 

He  declares  that  distinct  traces  of  the  old  fort  are  still 
visible  at  this  point  snd  that  it  tallies  exactly  with  the  de- 
scription of  Father  Hennepin,  wbo  accompanied  the  La- 
Salle  expedition  and  wrote  its  history.    It  is  nearer  the 
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river  than  the  other  two  sites  and  as  the  party  had  eight 
canoes  to  look  after  and  built  a  boat  forty  feet  in  length 
which  had  to  be  protected  in  the  course  of  its  construc- 
tion it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  fort  was  not  far  from 
the  shore.  It  is  the  regret  of  Mr.  Sheen  that  a  number 
of  decayed  hewn  logs  and  others  sawed  in  half  with  holes 
on  the  round  side  indicating  that  they  had  been  used  for 
settees,  were  burned  when  they  were  clearing  off  the  land 
before  evidences  were  observed  that  it  was  the  site 'of 
the  historic  fort,  but  he  states  that  he  still  has  enough 
to  show  traces  of  the  settlement  of  an  advance  guard  of 
white  men  in  the  Illinois  valley  and  that  the  contour  of 
the  site  and  its  location  as  described  by  Father  Hennepin 
can  be  readily  recognized.  He  will,  therefore,  invite  a 
party  of  newspaper  men  to  accompany  him  to  the  site 
and  allow  them  to  make  their  own  comparison  with  the 
history  as  left  by  Hennepin.  A  committee  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  visited  Mr.  Sheen's  property 
some  months  ago. 


QUINCY  HISTOEI0AL  SOCIETY  MEETING. 

The  Quincy  Historical  Society  held  a  most  interesting 
session  recently  at  the  historical  home  at  Twelfth  and 
State  streets,  Quincy,  HI. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  evening's  progi-am  was 
the  reading  of  an  historical  paper  by  ]\[iss  Katherine 
Holland  Brown,  Quincy 's  popular  author  and  student,  on 
the  founding  and  history  of  the  Icarian  movement  wliich 
began  in  France  and  which  sent  a  colony  to  this  country 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  occupied 
for  a  time  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

Miss  BroT\Ti  is  the  author  of  a  popular  novel,  "Diane,'' 
which  is  founded  on  the  Nauvoo  settlement,  wliere  Miss 
Brown  dwelt  for  a  time,  while  securing  materiMl  for  her 
novel. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  FLOWER. 

The  Library  has  recently  purchased  a  little  pamphlet 
which  is  Vol.  I,  No.  1  of  a  little  periodical  edited  by 
Joseph  C.  Duncan  entitled  The  Prairie  Flower. 

This  little  book  of  twenty-four  pages  is  not  dated,  but 
the  contributed  articles  are  all  dated  1841,  and  in  the 
editorial  part  of  the  magazine  the  editor  informs  the  pub- 
lic that  future  numbers  will  be  issued  from  Shelbyville, 
m.  It  appears  that  the  number  which  we  are  describing 
was  probably  published  at  Charleston  as  some  of  the 
articles  are  dated  from  that  place. 

By  consulting  the  history  of  Shelby  county,  published 
in  1881  by  Brink,  McDonough  &  Co.,  we  find  an  account 
of  the  publication  of  the  Prairie  Flower  in  that  place. 
In  speaking  of  the  Prairie  Flower  the  history  says  ^*It 
is  remembered  by  the  older  citizens  as  an  extremely  neat 
and  well  edited  paper.  Mr.  Duncan  was  a  man  of  scho- 
lastic attainments,  but  was  not  adapted  to  the  rude  be- 
ginnings of  pioneer  journalism  in  Illinois.  He  published 
a  few  numbers  and  then  the  ^^Prairie  Flower''  ceased  to 
bloom  and  spread  its  fragrance  around  upon  a  com- 
munity who  were  then  more  exercised  in  clearing  and 
opening  up  a  new  country  than  in  reading  well  written 
and  scholarly  articles  upon  abstruse  subjects.  Mr.  Dun- 
can removed  to  Bloomington,  Lh,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  and  failed.  In  the  year  1849  he 
followed  the  stream  of  emigration  to  California,  where 
in  later  years  he  attained  some  prominence  as  a  banker. 
When  last  heard  from  he  was  a  resident  of  the  '*  Golden 
State." 

"T?he  Historical  Library  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  ob- 
tain a  complete  file  of  the  Prairie  Flower,  and  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  information  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lication. 
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A  NOTED  ILLINOIS  WOMAN. 
A  Sketch  of  Mks.  Nancy  Stewaed  Connelley. 

Avery  N.  Beebe. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Nancy  Steward  Connelley, 
was  the  third  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Drusilla  Steward ; 
she  was  born  at  Waterford,  New  London  county,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1810,  died  at  Piano, 
m.,  March  20,  1897. 

Her  parents  resided  on  a  farm;  they  were  of  the  New 
England  type,  of  the  highest  character  and  respect- 
ability, and  by  their  industry  and  rigid  economy  a  large 
family  were  reared. 

Nathan  Steward,  though  limited  by  only  four  months' 
schooling,  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
became  a  perfect  type  of  the  '^self-niade  man,"  and  ac- 
quired a  good  practical  education,  which  enabled  him  to 
successfully  teach  public  schools  during  the  winter 
seasons.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathema- 
tician and  was  able  to  solve  very  difficult  mathematical 
problems  which  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  could  sit  down  on  a  winter  evening  and  calculate  with 
correctness  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Her  mother,  Drusilla  Steward,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Rogers,  descended  from  the  historic  John  Rogers, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  at 
Smithfield,  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Alary. 

A  large  family,  comprising  eleven  children,  were  born 
to  them:  Ira,  R.,  Marcus,  Eunice  (who  died  in  infancy), 
Cliarles  L.,  Lansen,  Josiah  R.,  George  H.,  IMary.  Nancy, 
J.  Pember  and  Leander  (who  also  died  in  infancy),  all 
being  now  deceased. 

When  Nancy  was  eight  years  old  her  father  died,  and 
but  a  few  years  later  her  mother  also  died,  thus  leaving 
her,  with  other  children,  to  care  for  themselves,  but  she 
was  self-reliant  and  possessed  of  an  independent  spirit, 
a  'characteristic  which  always  contributed  more  or  less  to 
her  success  in  life. 
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At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  joined  the  Baptist  church 
of  New  London,  and  when  she  feially  removed  to  Phano 
she  there  joined  the  same  church  upon  its  organization, 
and  remained  a  member  to  the  end  of  her  days,  though 
she  was  not  strictly  sectarian. 

In  1830  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain  David  Beebe, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  sea  captain  and  commanded  a 
merchantman  plying  between  New  York  and  the  West 
Indies,  but  these  long  voyages  separating  them  were  so 
unpleasant  he  gave  up  his  sea-faring  life  and  they  erected 
a  house  in  New  London,  where  they  resided  until  the  year 
1834,  when  they  emigrated  to  what  v^as  then  considered 
the  '^Far  West/^  Northern  Ohio,  locating  on  a  farm  on 
North  Ridge,  in  Sandusky  county.  Here  they  again  com- 
menced domestic  life,  with  two  young  children;  but  the 
country  was  new,  sparsely  settled,  and  like  many  other 
new  countries,  very  sickly,  sometimes  visited  by  epi- 
demics and  Captain  Beebe  and  his  wife  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  sick,  but  as  they 
were  young  and  robust  in  health  their  kind  offices  were 
eagerly  sought  and  as  freely  given. 

When  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  were  made, 
Captain  Beebe  was  among  those  who  made  the  trip 
across  the  plains  in  1849,  leaving  his  estimable  wife  and 
three  small  boys,  the  oldest  but  fifteen,  in  charge  of  the 
farm,  he  sought  the  new  gold  fields;  but  on  his  return 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  he  was  stricken  with  yellow 
fever  and  died. 

Though  not  having  the  advantage  of  a  classic  educa- 
tion, being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  Afr^ 
Beebe 's  poetic  talent  was  often  recognized  in  the  com- 
muniiy  where  she  resided  and  she  was  often  called  upon 
to  write  on  topics  that  were  the  subjects  in  controversy  at 
the  time.  About  the  year  1852  the  country  had  become 
quite  thickly  settled,  and  a  ]:)Ost  oilice  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  neiglil>orliood  and  a  vacancy  occurring,  Tvlrs. 
Beebe  was  appointed  postmistress,  and  so  ca[iably  did 
she  administer  the  duties  incumbent  upon  her,  that  when 
a  hungry  aspirant  had  sought  the  coveted  place  every 
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patron  of  the  office  signed  a  remonstrance  against  her 
removal. 

At  this  period  of  onr  nation ^s  history,  and  even  before, 
the  fngitive  slave  law  was  in  operation,  and  the  poor 
African  slaves  were  seeking  their  freedom  by  escaping 
to  Canada,  they  never  left  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mv. 
and  Mrs.  Beebe  without  several  days^  rations,  with  per- 
haps some  clothing  and  a  little  money  to  help  them  on 
their  way. 

In  the  year  1855  she  was  married  to  Robert  Connelly, 
they  then  still  living  on  North  Ridge,  but  soon  after  re- 
moving to  Piano,  111. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  she  had,  for  a  period  of  eight  years  or 
more,  been  its  presiding  officer,  until  failing  health  for- 
bade her  longer  continuing  in  that  capacity.  She  was  a 
zealous  and  faithful  worker  in  church  and  temperance 
organizations,  and  a  tireless  laborer  in  the  moral  vine- 
yard where  her  strong  personality  was  always  manifest. 

She  was  a  strong  advocate  of  woman's  suit  rage  and 
aided  the  cause  to  the  extent  of  lier  ability,  always  pro- 
testing when  paying  her  annual  taxes  that  it  was  '^  taxa- 
tion wiLhouc  representation,"  and  was  much  encouraged 
when  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  finally  gave  the  ballot  to 
woman  in  electing  school  officers  and  trusiees  of  the  State 
University. 

Of  Mrs.  Connelly's  seven  children,  but  two  survive  her. 

Her  oldest  brother.  Rev:  Ira  R.  Steward,  born  in  New- 
London,  Conn.,  April  3d,  1705,  and  died  in  Jaiuiary, 
1868.  He  engaged  in  the  ministry  at  an  early  age  and 
was  finally  called  as  pastor  of  the  Mariners'  Rantist 
church  in  New  York  city,  where  ho  was  engaged  during 
the  remainder  of  liis  life,  though  be  had  twice  asked  his 
parishoners  to  accept  his  resignation  on  account  o(  his 
failing  health. 

Her  second  brother,  Marcus  Steward,  was  also  a  nativo 
of  New  London  county,  born  June  1st,  1796;  lirst  omi- 
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grating  to  Wayne  county,  Ponnslyvania,  then  to  Piano, 
Elinois,  in  the  year  1838,  and  became  an  extensive 
farmer,  having  acquired  largo  tracts  of  land.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  little  city  of  Piano.  He  reared 
a  family  of  nine  children,  the  eldest,  Hon.  Le">\4s  Steward, 
was  the  fusion  candidate  for  Governor,  the  Democratic- 
Greenback  party  in  the  year  1876,  being  defeated  by 
Shelby  M,  Cullom,  the  latter  winning  by  less  than  fou-r 
thousand  votes.  He  was  afterward  elected  to  Congress 
of  the  eleventh  Illinois  district,  where  he  sers-ed  with 
honor  and  distinction. 

Eev.  Oliver  B.  Kinney,  pastor  Baptist  church.  Falls, 
Philadelphia,  March  21st,  1897,  writes : 

^^In  the  passing  beyond  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Connelly,  the 
community  has  met  with  a  great  loss,  and  the  hearts  of 
many  beside  her  children  are  left  in  darlmess.  She  was 
a  unique  character,  strong  and  original  in  vigor,  thought 
and  action;  standing  out  in  bold  relief  and  contrast 
against  the  background  of  moderate  and  even  humble 
circumstances. 

She  was  of  heroic  mould  and  would  have  fitted  admir- 
ably the  age  of  the  Revolution,  or  that  golden  age  we  all 
long  for  and  expect. 

A  little  incident  she  related  to  me  \dll  illustrate  her 
ability  to  execute  a  high,  resolve.: 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  being  left  iji  charge  of 
younger  children  at  New  Lond(m,  Connecticut,  a  little 
brother  fell  into  the  sea  where  the  water  v»'as  very  deep; 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  swimming,  she  im- 
mediately sprang  into  the  water  and  swam  with  her 
burden  around  a  projecting  point  of  rocks  to  a  shallow 
place,  and  thus  saved  her  own  and  the  child's  life.  And 
thus,  from  a  sea  of  trouble,  she  saved  many  a  sinking 
soul  since. 

I  do  not  say  too  much  when  I  •ay  Vaai  upon  the  pages 
of  history  there  is  not  recorded  the  name  of  a  more  God- 
fearing and  resolute  characler. 
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At  one  tiine  she  conld  repeat,  cliapter  and  verso,  the  en- 
tire Bible,  and  without  university  training,  measure 
lances  with  doctors  of  divinity  on  theological  questions, 
and  her  strength  vras  only  equalled  by  her  kindness  and 
s^Tupathj^  for  the  unfortunate  and  erring. 

You  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  mother/' 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SWEDES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Edited  by  Erast  W.  Olson  in  collaboration  with  i^jiders 
Schon  and  Martin  J.  Engberg.  Paiis  II  and  III,  edited 
by  Ernst  W.  Olson  and  Martin  J.  Engberg.  Illustrated. 
Published  by  The  Engbcrg-Holmberg  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 358  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111,,  1908. 

"With  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  several  years,  the  History  of  the  Swedes 
of  Illinois  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  work,  which  comprises  about  1,600  pages,  is  di- 
vided into  two  principal  departments,  one  purely  histori- 
cal, the  other  biographical.  It  is  the  history  proper  which 
determines  its  place  and  raak  among  works  of  the  same 
kind.  Instead  of  a  mass  of  miscellany  thrown  together 
without  order  or  system.,  we  find  in  the  work  before  us 
that  the  material,  gathered  from  reliable  sources,  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  over  and  independently  ar- 
ranged. "Svenskarne  i  Illinois"  (by  Eric  Johnson  and 
C.  F.  Peterson)  the  direct  precursor  of  this  work,  while 
a  meritorious  book  in  its  day,  will  by  no  means  endure 
comparison  with  the  one  now  pviblished. 

The  first  two  chapters,  covering  WO  pages,  aim  to  give 
a  historical  review  of  Illinois  and  Chicago.  In  chapter 
III,  we  raeot  with  the  earliest  Swedish  settlers  in  the 
State.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  Eaphael  Widen, 
**the  first  Swede  in  Illinois,'-  Jonas  Hodstrom.  ''the  first 
Swedish  preacher  in  TUinois-  0.  G.  Lange,  *'the  first 
Swede  in  Chicago,'-  Gustaf  Flack,  ''the  first  Swedish 
business  man  in  Chicago,''  and  otliors. 

The  story  of  tJie  Bishvtp  Hill  Colony— -m  many  respects 
the  most  absorbing  chapter  of  all  -  -is  excellently  written 
and  others  nnich  that  is  xiow. 

To  the  various  Sv>'edish  settlements  which  sprang  up 
here  and  there  in  tlie  State  is  devoted  quite  a  detailed 
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historical  review.  The  history  of  each  of  the  Swedish 
church  bodies  is  given,  and  their  place  in  these  volumes 
is  Cjuite  j}roper  because  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  five 
principal  ones  had  its  humble  origin  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

A  chapter  upon  which  much  labor  has  been  bestowed 
is  that  dealing  with  the  part  played  by  the  Illinois  Swedes 
in  the  civil  war.  Until  this  time  there  has  been  very  little 
positive  infoiTjiation  available  under  this  head.  From 
official  war  records  a  great  many  interesting  facts  have 
been  collected.  Thus  w^e  learn  that  approximately  1,350 
Swedes  of  Illinois  served  for  greater  or  less  periods  in 
the  Union  army.  As  the  total  Swedish  population  of  the 
State  at  that  time  (the  outbreak  of  the  war)  did  not  ex- 
ceed 7,000,  we  find  that  one  Swede  in  Elinois  out  of  every 
^YQ  fought  in  the  war,  while  for  the  general  population 
the  ratio  is  lower — one  to  seven. 

Still  another  chapter  presenting  a  wealth  of  old  things 
new  to  many  of  this  generation  is  that  on  music  and 
musicians.  It  is  higiiiy  interesting  to  leani  something 
about  those  who  during  the  earliest  period  and  later 
furthered  the  interests  of  music  among  the  Swedish- 
Americans. 

Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  literary  men  and 
the  artists.  Tbis  is  also  true  of  the  prolific  fraternal  and 
other  Swedish  organizations.  The  m.aterial  is  treated 
with  an  eye  to  essentials  and  presented  with  historical 
accuracy. 

In  ^he  biographical  part  are  given  brief  sketclies,  ac- 
companied by  portraits,  of  some  900  men  and  women  who 
creditably  represent  the  Sv.edish-Americnns  of  the  State. 

VALUABI;E  GIFT  TO  THE  LIBRAFvY. 

The  Illinois  Slate  Historical  labrary  has  received  as 
a  gift  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonweal  I  h  of  Massa- 
cbusetts,  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Olin,  a  compU^te  set,  comprising 
seventeen  largo  quarto  volumes  entitled  ^fassnchTisotts 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  tlu^  Kevolutionary  War. 

This  is  a  valuable  gift  ajid  is  a  great  addition  to  tho 
genealogical  co J  lection  or  the  liibrary. 
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THE  BRIxYCKEPJIOFF  GEXEALOGY. 

Mr.  George  M.  Brinkerhoff  of  Springfield,  111.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  has  presented 
the  library  with  a  copy  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Brincker- 
holY  family. 


THE  BEALL  AND  EDWAEDS  FAMILY. 

Mr.  xilbert  S.  Edwards,  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  Home 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  has  presented  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library  with  a  sketch,  prepared  by  him.self,  of  the 
Beal  and  Edwards  family. 


THE  MlTLEE  FAMILY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Milo  Custer  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  has  pub- 
lished a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  xVlexander  Miller  of  Virginia 
and  some  of  his  descendants. 


THE  ANCESTRY  AND  FAMILY  OF   SOPHIA 
FIDELIA  HALL. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Fidelia  Hall  Coe  of  Meriden,  Connecticut, 
has  prepared  a  volume  entitled  Memoranda  Relating  to 
the  Ancestry  and  Family  of  Sophia  Fidelia  Hall.  Mrs. 
Coe  has  presented  a  copy  of  her  book  to  the  Illinois  Stato 
Historical  Library. 


YATES  GENEALOGY. 

Hon.  Richard  Yates  has  presented  to  the  Library  a 
copy  of  tlie  volume  entitled  Descendants  of  Michael 
Yates,  by  his  sons,  Abner  and  John,  Genealogical  chart, 
by  the  Hon.  Rlcliard  Yates.  Governor  Yates  lias  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor  upon  this  genealogical  chart 
of  the  Yates  family,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  in  relation  to  the  Yates  and  allied 
families.    - 

The  Library  and  Society  is  very  desirous  of  roceivinpf 
material  relating  to  the  families  and  the  nncesiors  of 
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tlio  people  of  Illinois,  and  is  very  grateful  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  remembered  the  Librar}^  with  such  dona- 
tions. The  field  of  family  history  is  so  large  that  the  li- 
brary is  unable  to  purchase  such  works,  being  compelled 
to  confine  its  genealogical  purchases  to  works  of  a  more 
general  character,  but  the  trustees  and  the  librarian  are 
very  much  pleased  to  receive  donations  of  such  genea- 
logical matter. 


CIVIL  WAE  SCEAP  BOOKS. 

Eev.  Fred  H.  Wines  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Historical  Library  two  scrap  books  containing  news- 
paper clippings  collected  during  the  civil  war.  The  clip- 
pings are  remarkably  well  arranged  and  begin  with  the 
opening  of  the  war,  the  fall  of  Sumpter,  the  calls  for 
troops,  etc.  They,  however,  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
early  months  of  the  war.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
clippings  do  not  cover  a  longer  period,  but  they  are  most 
valuable  and  interesting  historical  material  for  the  time 
which  they  cover. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  FREDERICK  STEELE  AND 

STAFF. 

The  i^pril  number  of  Americana  contains  an  article 
entitled  Major  General  Frederick  Steele  and  Staff.  A 
resurrected  photograph  of  the  civil  war,  by  Edmund 
Frederick  Steele  Joy,  Ph.  D.  An  excellent  reproduc'tion 
of  the  photograx^h  taken  at  Little  Rock,  December,  ISGl, 
accompanies  the  article.  A  very  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  militaiy  service  of  General  Steele  and  of  liis 
acquaintance  with  General  Grant.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  article  is  the  list  of  the  officers  who 
were  with  General  Steele  in  the  picture,  as  well  as  of 
others  who  were  associated  with  him  during  the  war,  and 
the  accounts  of  their  services.  A  number  of  these  officers 
were  Illinois  men. 


Necrology. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  DEATHS  OF  SOME  MEMBERS 

OF    THE    ILLINOIS    STATE    HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY      AND      PROMINENT 

ILLINOiSANS. 


EUGENE  B.  PAYNE. 

General  Eugene  B.  Payne  of  Washington,  D.  C,  died 
at  the  National  Homeopathic  hospital  in  that  city  April 
6,  1910,  from  the  result  of  a  fractured  hip  sustained  by 
him  March  18.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  First 
Congregational  church  at  2  p.  m.,  on  Friday,  April  18, 
and  were  conducted  by  ilie  Kev.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow, 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  ritual  service  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Eepubiic  was  read  by  M.  L.  Leonard,  com- 
mander, and  Jerome  F.  Johnson,  chaplain  of  Burnside 
post  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  pall-bearers  were 
chosen  from  the  Loyal  Legion  and  from  the  post.  Burial 
was  made  in  Arlington  national  cemetery,  the  funeral 
procession  being  met  at  the  gate  by  an  escort  of  infantry 
detailed  from  Fort  Meyer,  which,  after  the  commitment 
service,  tired  the  last  salute. 

General  Payne  was  born  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April 
15,  1835,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  ILibbard 
Payne  and  his  wife,  Susannah  Nowcomb  (Sriiith)  Payne 
of  that  place,  later  pioneer  settlers  in  the  township  of 
Fremont,  Lake  county,  Illinois.  The  first  ancestor  of  the 
family  in  this  country  was  Thomas  Paine,  who  came  to 
Plymouth  colony  about  1622  and  became  a  prominent 
man  of  his  time.  General  Payne's  grandfather,  Judge 
Elisha  Payne,  founded  the  town  of  1  In  mil  ton,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Colgate  University. 
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General  Payne  was  crlncated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Lake  coimty  and  at  the  old  academy  in  Waukegan,  Illi- 
nois, and  entered  the  lirst  class  of  the  law  department  of 
Northwestern  University,  graduating  in  1860  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  year. 

In  April,  1S61,  he  assisted  in  raising  the  first  full  com- 
pany of  volanteers  from  Lake  county,  and  was  elected 
as  its  second  lieutenant.  After  a  month's  service  at 
Springfield  the  quota  of  Illinois  for  the  three  months' 
service  being  full  and  the  company  unable  to  muster, 
under  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  the  men  returned 
home,  but  nearly  all  speedily  re-enlisted  under  a  call 
soon  issued  for  three  year's  volunteers,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  being  chosen  as  captain  in  what  became  Com- 
pany C,  37th  Illinois  Infantry.  With  this  command  he 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Pidge  and  Prairie 
Grove,  being  wounded  and  having  a  loved  brother  killed 
at  his  side  in  the  first  named  engagement.  Throughout 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  General  Payne  was  in  command 
of  the  rifle  pits  on  the  south  of  the  besieged  city,  under 
General  Ilerron,  and  entered  Vicksburg  with  General 
Grant  after  the  surrender,  only  to  fall  seriously  ill  as  a 
result  of  the  strain  of  the  precedings  months  and  the 
malaria  he  liad  contracted  from  the  exposure.  Having 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  prior  to  the  balUe  of 
Prairie  Grove  and  the  Vicksburg  canipaign,  he  was  fre- 
quently in  command  of  the  regiment.  After  a  few  weeks* 
illness  he  returned  to  duty  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel. 

With  General  John  C.  Black,  his  long  time  companion 
in  arms,  he  commanded  an  expedition  up  the  I\io  Grande 
river  which  was  of  international  im{)ortance.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  breveted  colonel  and  brigadier 
general  by  the  president  for  brave  and  meritoriou>=i 
conduct. 

From  1866  to  1869  General  PayiiG  represented  Lake 
county  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  and  during  his  s!\^ond 
term  served  as  chairnuui  of  the  finance  connuittoe  of  the 
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lower  house.  For  several  years  he  resided  at  Waukegan 
and  later  at  Evans  ton,  being  actively  engoged  in  the 
practice  of  law  nntil  1887,  when  failing  health  ended  his 
professional  career.  He  and  his  family  then  made  their 
residence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  some  time.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  review 
in  the  pension  bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1905  he 
compiled  a  ''Digest  of  Decisions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Appealed  Pension  and  Land  Bounty 
Claims,'^  with  annotations,  which  was  publislied  by  the 
government  and  is  now  in  use  in  the  pension  bureau. 
He  was  at  work  on  a  comprehensive  text  book  of  pension 
law  for  the  profession  when  he  died. 

On  January  26,  1862,  General  Payne  married  Miss 
Adelia  A.  Wright,  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Gustavus 
A.  Wright,  at  Osage,  Iowa.  Aliss  Wriglit  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Jonathan  Wright  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.  She  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  14, 
1909,  and  it  is  thought  that  her  husband  nev  er  fully  i*e- 
covered  from  the  shock  of  her  death. 

General  Payne  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  and  other  veteran  and  Ma- 
sonic organizations.  He  leaves  one  son,  Charles  Tliomas 
Payne,  a  la^vyer  of  New  York  city. 


W^ILLIAM  E.  HEAD. 

William  E.  Head,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  died  at  his  homo  in  Chicago,  on  the  10th 
day  of  May,  1910,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  ten 
months. 

Mr.  Head  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  America 
and  to  Illinois  when  a  very  young  man.  Ho  was  a  rail- 
road man  and  in  his  youth  employed  by  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  railroad.  He  was  the  station  agent  of  the  rail- 
road at  Auburn,  Illinois,  at  the  time  of  the  o]^oniug  oC  tlio 
civil  war.  He  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  and  other  prominent 
men  of  that  day.  He  later  became  connected  witli  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  and  wns  for  many  years  travel- 
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ing  auditor  for  the  road,  and  later  he  was  personal  injury 
agent  for  the  same  railroad  company. 

He  wa?  one  of  the  oldest  employees  of  the  railroad  and 
for  some  years  before  his  death  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  railroad  company.  He  was  not  idle  in  liis  old 
age  but  was  busy  compiling  a  history  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral lines.  He  was  a  student,  and  though  largely  a  self- 
educated  man  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  geology, 
especially  the  geology  of  the  ^^tississippi  valley  and  he 
collected  a  large  number  of  rare  geological  specimens 
which  he  catalogued  and  classified  with  jg-reat  care.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  a 
member  of  the  ]Masonic  fraternity. 

He  married  in  Carlinville,  Illinois,  on  May  17,  1855, 
Miss  Martha  L.  Neely,  the  daughter  of  James  Xeely,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Carlinville.  An  older  daughter 
of  Mr.  Neely  had  before  that  time  become  the  wife  of 
John  LL  Palmer.  Mrs.  Head  survives  her  husband.  Five 
years  ago  Mr.  and  !Mrs,  Head  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding.  Had  ]\[r.  Head  lived  but  a  few  days  longer 
they  w^ould  have  celebrated  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary 
of  their  marriage.  Besides  his  widow  iMr.  Head  leaves 
six  grown  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
also  leaves  three  grand  children. 

William  E.  Head  was  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  man. 
He  loved  books,  he  lo^'ed  nature,  he  loved  little  children 
and  he  was  interested  in  all  movements  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  He  was  kindly,  sincere  and  courteous. 
He  did  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  understanding  and 
ability. 

His  quiet  iniluence  was  felt  in  the  community  in  whicli 
he  resided  and  he  will  long  be  missed  by  those  who  came 
within  the  radius  of  his  influence. 


IffiOT^Y  HAiMMONH  HALTi. 

Henry  Hammond  Hall,  a  member  of  tlie  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Jacksonville,  III. 
on  Sunday,  May* 29,  19T0,  aged  83  years,  9  months  and 
12  days.    His  father,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  Hall,  a  native 
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of  County  Autrim,  Ireland,  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Dublin,  v/as  appointed  surgeon  on  one 
of  the  British  warships  that  participated  in  our  second 
war  with  England  in  1812-14.  The  glimpse  surgeon  Hall 
then  caught  of  America  captivated  him,  and  when  the 
war  closed  he  immediately  resigned  his  commission  and 
sailed  for  Philadelphia.  Eemaining  there  a  short  time 
he  located,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  Pi4:ts 
Neck,  Accomac  county,  Virginia,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  ])lanter.  The  institution  of 
slavery  there  was  distasteful  to  Dr.  Hall  and  that  old 
East  Shore  too  slow  and  sedate  to  suit  his  progressive 
and  enterprising  ideas  of  life.  He  wanted  room  for  ex- 
pansion and  action,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Mur- 
ray McConnel,  came  v/est  to  look  at  Illinois  in  1831. 
Satisfied  with  what  he  saw  of  the  great  Prairie  State,  he 
retarned  to  the  Old  Dominion,  sold  his  plantation  and 
slaves,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  the  entry  of  three 
or  four  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Morgan  county.  Bringing  his  family,  and  a  large 
stock  of  goods  here  in  1835,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  county  seat  of  Cass  county  in  1836,  and 
largely  by  his  efforts  and  influence  the  county  of  Cass 
was  organized,  in  1837,  from  the  upper  end  of  Morgan. 
Dr.  Hall  died  at  his  country  home,  Lind  Grove,  a  mile 
south  of  the  town  he  founded,  in  1847. 

Henry  H.  Hall,  born  in  Accomac  county,  Virginia, 
April  17,  1826,  came  to  Blinois  with  his  parents,  one 
brother  and  two  sisters,  m  1835.  He  grew  up  in  Cass 
county  and  was  educated  partly  by  a  private  tutor  and 
at  the  best  schools  the  county  then  afforded.  Arriving 
at  man's  estate,  he  tried  joirniali-^m  for  awhile,  and  after- 
wards commenced  the  study  of  medicine  witli  Dr.  T^ufus  vS. 
Lord,  at  that  time  a  leading  practitioner  in  the  village  of 
Virginia,  and  with  Vrc.  Lord  m.oved  to  Chester,  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  in  1850.  Not  ^alisfind  wilh  that  location 
Dr.  Lord  soon  left  it  and  selflv.d  in  i^pringfield,  Illinois, 
where  he  remauied  tlie  rest  of  his  life,  aiid  attained  In'gh 
eminence  in  his  profession.    Young  [rail  reinrnt^d  to  Casa 
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county,  and  finding  that  the  care  of  his  large  landed  in-' 
terests  would  require  all  his  time,  abandoned  the  further 
study  of  medicine.  Married,  about  that  time,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Epler,  daughter  of  John  Epler,  Esq.,  a  pio- 
neer farmer  in  the  edge  of  Morgan  county,  he  settled 
down  on  one  of  his  largest  and  finest  farms  four  miles 
south  of  Virginia  to  devote  his  life  to  the  science  of  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Hall  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  well  pro- 
portioned, with  pleasant  features,  dark  comi^iexion  and 
black  hair  and  eyes.  Xever  very  robust,  his  health 
failed  in  1868  and  he  moved  temporarily  to  regain  it  to 
Fairbault;  Minnesota.  Tliere  tho  his  health  improved, 
his  wife  died,  in  1870.  Eeturning  to  Illinois  he  left  his 
farm  and  located  in  Jacksonville,  where,  in  1872,  he 
married  Miss  Anna  E.  Savage,  sister  of  the  noted  Uni- 
tarian minister  of  Boston,  Eev.  J.  ^Linot  Savage. 

Henry  H.  Hall  was  a  thorough  business  man,  of  quiet, 
studious  disposition,  and  literary  tastes.  He  was  singu- 
larly free  from  the  voracity  of  avarice,  and  destitute  of 
aspirations  for  political  prominence  and  public  notoriety. 
Fond  of  his  home  and  family,  his  ample  wealth  enabled 
him  to  lead  the  peaceful  domestic  life  he  preferred,  de- 
voting his  mind  to  the  genial  pursuits  of  science,  art  and 
literature.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, ever  ready  to  aid,  by  his  efforts  and  means,  every 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  uplifting  and  better- 
ment of  the  people,  and  advancement  of  the  country. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  memiber  of  the  Congregational 
church;  not  ostentatious  in  his  piety,  or  intolerant  of 
other  creeds,  but  with  religious  convictions  grounded 
deeply  in  conscientious  sincerity.  His  everyday  life 
tallied  with  his  faith.  Honorable,  moral,  just  and  up- 
right, he  fulfilled  every  requirement  of  tho  highest 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Fanners' 
National  Eank  in  Virginia,  and  its  president  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Hr  was  a  moTi/oer  of  the  Jacksonville 
Literary  Union,  of  the  Ari  Association,  of  the  Stnte 
Historical  Society,  and  of  the  "Morgan  C<nnity  Historii'.\l 
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Society;  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  of  Hoa- 
pitallcr  Comiiiandery  of  Jacksonville.  He  also  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  foanding  the  Jacksonville  public  library, 
and  for  twelve  years  its  principal  manager.  Politically 
he  was  classed  with  the  Democrats,  but  at  no  time  an 
active  politician,  and  never  radical  in  his  views. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Hall  family  lot  in  the  Virginia  cemetery. 


H^OM.  JOHN  Mn^LS  PEAESON. 

Communicated  by  AY.  T.  Norton. 

Hon.  John  Mills  Pearson,  a  prominent  and  influential 
meraber  of  this  Society,  died  at  his  suburban  residence, 
at  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  June  4-th,  1910,  in  the  78tli 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  nearly 
two  years  from  a  complication  of  ailments,  but  his  con- 
dition did  not  become  critical  undl  a  few  days  before  the 
end  came.  He  had  been  prominent,  for  many  years,  in 
politics,  in  the  church,  in  Masonic  circles,  in  educational 
affairs,  in  horticulture  and  as  a  stock  grower.  Few  men 
have  gained  more  prominence  in  what  might  be  termed 
all-round  good  citizenship. 

tJohn  Mills  Pearson  was  a  native  of  Newbaryport, 
Mass.,  bom  October  7th,  1832.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
P.  and  Hannah  M.  Pearson,  and  came  of  good  old  colonial 
stock.  His  ancestors  came  from  England  and  settled  in 
this  country  in  1638.  His  father,  grandfather  and  great 
grandfather  were  ship  builders.  John  M.  wns  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town  and  fitted  himself  to 
enter  Harvard  university,  having  chosen  the  profession 
of  civil  engineering,  but  entered  upon  practical  work  in- 
stead. In  1847  he  removed  to  Alton,  expecting  to  engage 
in  engineering  ou  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  railroad,  but 
being  disappointed  in  this  he  began  clerking  in  fhe  oflice 
of  the  Hanson  agricultural  works  and  later  became  a 
partner  in  the  business,  and  so  continued  until  tlie  death 
of  his  partner  in  18G4.  He  soon  after  removed  to  a  farm 
he  had  purchased  near  Godfrey.  Ho  was  also  ougaged, 
for  a  time,  in  the  milling  business  at  the  same  place,  "^f^. 
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Poarson  was  married  in  1855  to  ]\f.iss  Catherine  Godfrey, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Godfrey,  the  founder  of  Monti- 
cello  seminary.  [lis  wife  died  many  years  ago.  There 
were  born  of  this  union  six  children,  of  whom  three  sur- 
vive, Arthur  Godfrey,  of  Chicago;  John  Longfellow,  of 
Oak  Park,  and  Eleanor  H.  Mason,  of  Minneapolis,  ^linn. 

In  1855  Mr.  Pearson  united  v^-ith  the  Fir.-t  Presbyterian 
church  of  Alton  and  later  transferred  his  membership  to 
the  Congregational  church  of  Godfrey,  with  which  he 
remained  connected  until  his  death,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  honored  members.  In  1853  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  attained  its  highest 
honors  in  three  branches  of  the  order  in  this  State.  He 
was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois,  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  Chapter,  Grand  Thrice  Illustrious  of 
the  Council  and  Grand  Commander  of  Knights  Templar. 
He  was  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  jurisprudence  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  He  held  medals  of  Grand  High  Priest^ 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Noble  Grand  of 
the  Grand  Commandry. 

M'r.  Pearson  was  a  leader  in  the  politics  of  Illinois  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  Republican  from  tlie  early  or- 
ganization of  the  party  and  was  repeatedly  a  delegate  to 
its  State  and  national  conventions.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commissioners  and  reappointed  in  1375.  It  was 
a  position  to  which  his  early  training  and  subsequent 
studies  peculiarly  fitted  him  and  he  discharged  its  duties 
with  marked  ability.  He  also  served  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature with  fidelity  and  success,  being  a  member  of  the 
3Jst,  32d  and  33d  General  Assemblies. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  a  highly  educated  man  and  a  student 
all  his  life,  being  specially  interested  in  political,  social 
and  economic  questions.  His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  also 
was  profound.  For  many  years  he  taught  the  Bible  class 
in  the  Sunday  school  of  his  church,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastor  would  read  some  notable  sermon  at  the 
church  service.  He  was  always  interested  in  educational 
matters  and  questions.     In  1870  he  was  appointed  by 
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Governor  John  M.  Pabner  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
lUinoiS;  and  did  splendid  pioneer  work  in  establishing 
that  institution  upon  a  solid  footing.  Mr.  Pearson  was 
devoted  for  many  years  to  scientific  agricultural  and 
horticultural  pursuits  and  to  high  grade  stock  raising, 
and  those  interests  throughout  Illinois  owe  much  to  him 
for  their  broad  development. 

In  Mr.  Pearson's  death  Illinois  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  honored  citizens,  one  vrhose  rare  abilities  and 
noble  manhood  sheds  its  lustre  on  tlie  State's  history.  As 
a  neighbor  and  friend  he  was  kindly,  genial  and  helpful, 
a  splendid  specimen  of  a  well-rounded  character.  His 
heart  was  open  to  every  good  and  worthy  cause  and  he 
responded  liberally  to  the  calls  of  religion  and  philan- 
thropy. By  his  own  exertions  he  amassed  a  large  estate 
which  he  administered  with  wisdom  and  prudence. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  June  7th,  from  the 
Congregational  church  at  Godfrey,  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Eev.  H.  A.  Cotton,  the  pastor.  It  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  gatliering,  including  the  otricers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  1\I.,  and  ]\Iasonic  dignitaries' 
from  all  over  the  State.  The  Knights  Templar  and  all 
the  Masonic  orders  of  Alton  attended  in  a  body  and  con- 
ducted the  last  rites  at  the  grave  in  accordance  with  the 
ritual  of  the  order. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


(Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder.) 

A  highly  prized  volume  in  my  li])rar7  is  an  old,  stained 
copy  of  the  first  American  edition  of  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
(published  by  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia, 
1838),  which  my  father  gave  me  in  1841.  Reading  and 
re-reading  that  book  with  boyish  delight  during  the  school 
vacation  of  that  summer  interested  me  in  its  author, 
known  then  as  ^^Boz,"  a  nom  de  plume  he  had  adopted 
earl}^  in  his  literary  career.  He  was  already  famous  out 
here,  so  that  when  the  eastern  papers  aunouiiced  his  con- 
templated visit  to  the  United  States  the  next  year,  I 
shared  with  our  people  generally  the  liope  and  expec- 
tancy tliat  he  would  extend  liis  tour  as  far  west  ns  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  subsequently  did.  No  railroad  had 
then  penetrated  the  vidlderjiess  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  at 
that  time  the  frontier  city  of  the  vast  west,  and  steam- 
boats and  stage  coaches  were  about  the  only  means  for 
public  transportation  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
Mr.  Dickens,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  came  by  the  old 
emigrant  route,  in  steamboats,  down  the  Ohio  river  from 
Pittsburg,  and  up  the  ?vassissippi,  arriviug  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1842. 

The  steamboat  Fulton,  upon  whicJi  i\rr.  ^m\  JSIrs. 
Dickens  had  taken  passage  at  I^ouisville,  Ivy.,  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  in  the  evening  (of  the  lltl.\),  but  as  it  was  not 
expected  until  the  next  day,  no  r.'X'ei)lion  couuuitteo  ai>- 
peared  to  meet  the  di^tingai>-hc(l  tourists,  aud  they  made 
their  way,  i]i  a  iiack,  to  ilie  Planters  "(louse,  (lien  by  far 
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the  finest  liotel  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  were 
regally  entertained.  When  their  arrival  became  known, 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
in  i^ressing  upon  them  every  social  attention  and  the 
most  cordial  hospitality  during  their  stay. 

Mr.  Dickens  having  expressed— as  he  says  in  his 
American  Notes~^^a  great  desire  to  see  a  prairie  before 
turning  back  from  the  furthest  point  of  my  wanderings ; 
and  as  some  gentlemen  of  the  town  liad,  in  their  hospi- 
table consideration,  an  equal  desire  to  gi'atify  me,  a  day 
was  lixed  before  my  departure,  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Looking  Glass  Prairie,  which  is  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  town."  Friday,  A^^ril  15,  was  the  day  selected  for 
the  excursion,  and  the  13th  chapter  of  his  Notes  is  de- 
voted to  the  descrij^tion  of  that  'Maunt  to  the  Looking 
Glass  Prairie  and  Back." 

Beside  Mr.  Dickens  and  the  drivers  of  the  four  teams, 
there  were  nine  men— and  no  ladies— in  the  party,  only 
two  of  whom  I  could  identify  and  can  now  remember. 
These  were  John  J.  Anderson,  a  banker,  and  George 
Knapp,  of  the  Missouri  Rcpuhlican,  They  were  alt  young 
men  connected  with  the  newspapers  and  business  inter- 
ests of  St.  Louis,  bent  upon  alfording  their  famous  guest 
a  glimpse  of  the  grandeur  of  Illinois,  the  **two  Large 
baskets  and  two  large  demijohns,"  with  ice  and  other 
extras,  taken  along,  indicating  the  picnic  aspect  of  the 
'^ jaunt,"  and  intent  to  make  it  as  pleasant  for  him  as 
possible.  Seated  in  Wo;  several  con\'eyances  with  one  of 
their  number  on  liorseback  as  guide,  they  crossed  the 
Mississippi  in  the  earrr  -noiTiing  on  one  of  the  Wiggins 
Company  ferry  boats.  At  that  season  of  the  year  the 
miry  road  across  tlie  seven  miiles  of  soft  k^amy  soil  of 
the  American  Bottom,  and  the  succeeding  seven  miles 
of  stickA^  claj  uplands  to  Bei]evilU\  usually  rendered 
traveling  over  it  slow  and  difficulf.  and  was,  in  fact,  at 
times  almost  iinpassable. 


To  make  matters  vrorse,  a  lieavy  rain  had  fallen  tlie 
niglit  before,  filling  the  chuck-holes  in  the  road  full  of 
water,  and  further  diluting  the  already  deep  mud.  "We 
had  a  i^air  of  verj-  strong  horses,''  says  Mr.  Dickens  in 
his  Notes,  "but  traveled  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than 
a  couple  of  miles  an  hour,  through,  one  imbroken  slough 
of  black  mud  and  water.  It  had  no  variety  but  in  depth. 
Now  it  was  only  half  over  the  wheels,  mow  it  hid  the  ^xle- 
tree,  and  now  the  coach  sank  down  in  it  almost  to  the 
windows.''  This  description  of  traveling  over  that  part 
of  the  great  National  Eoad  at  that  day  is  not  greatly 
overdrawn.  But  ]\Ir.  Dickens  failed  to  notice  the  topog- 
raphy of  that  region  further  on,  or  forgot  it  in  the  two 
years  transpiring  between  his  visit  and  the  publication 
of  his  American  Notes,  as,  after  leaving  the  French  Vil- 
lage at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  where  the  road  ascends  to 
an  elevation  of  a  hundred  feet,  he  says:  "We  went  for- 
ward again,  through  mud  and  mire,  and  damp  and  fes- 
tering heat,  and  brake  and  bush,  attended  always  by  the 
music  of  the  frogs  and  pigs,  until  nearly  noon,  when  we 
halted  at  a  place  called  J3elleville,  *  *  *  a  small 
collection  of  wooden  houses,  huddled  together  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  bush  and  swamp."  His  memory  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  mud  all  the  way  was  certainly  correct,  but 
Belleville,  situated  on  high  rolling  ground  far  removed 
from  sloughs  and  vswam.ps,  was  even  then  a  tlourishing, 
pretentious  town  containing  quite  a  number  of  business 
houses  and  handsome  residences  substantially  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  There  was  then  no  telegraph  to  apprise 
the  Belleville  people  of  the  great  novelist's  coming,  or  of 
his  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  and  but  few  of  them  knew  that  he 
had  honored  our  town  by  his  presence  until  iho  next  issue 
of  the  weekly  paper.  Two  years  later,  1.S44,  the  first 
telegraph  line  to  reach  St.  TiOuis  was  constructed  by  tlio 
O'Reiley  C^ompan^^  alongside  of  iho  o1d  sta.ce  road  from 
Vinoennes,  with  tlie  wire  fastened  by  insulators  to  the 
trees  where  it  passed  thiougb  the  timlier,  and  crossed 
the  lVrississij)pi  from  the  top  of  a  tall  mast  at  Ulinois- 
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towii  (now  East  St.  Louis)  to  a  similar  one  on  Bloody 
Island,  and  from  there  to  the  top  of  the  shot  tower  near 
the  Belcher  sugar  refinery  on  the  other  side. 

Returning  home,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  that  15th  day  of  April,  from  an  errand  upon 
which  I  had  been  sent  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  village, 
I  had  reached  the  public  square  when  the  line  of  carriages 
came  pulling  through  the  mud  up  Main  street  from  the 
west.  In  doubt  as  to  whether  they  formed  a  funeral 
procession,  or  transported  some  kind  of  show,  I  stopped 
to  see  them  pass  by.  Just  then  Philip  B.  Fouke,  editor 
of  the  Belleville  Advocate,  and  in  later  years  our  Con- 
gressman, came  down  the  street  to  the  court  house,  and 
I  asked  him  who  those  traveling  strangers  were.  He 
had,  a  few  minutes  before,  interviewed  the  horseman 
who  had  arrived  in  advance  of  them  to  have  luncheon 
prepared  for  the  party,  and  was  hurrying  into  the  court 
house— circuit  court  being  in  session-— to  inforin  the 
bench  and. bar  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  novel  expe- 
dition that  had  excited  my  curiosity.  Startled  by  hearing 
that  Boz,  the  author  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  was  actually 
there,  I  turned  about  and,  keeping  abreast  of  the  front 
carriage,  followed  it  up  the  street  until  it  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  Mansion  House.  On  the  way  I  was 
joined  by  several  other  boys,  my  daily  associates,  not  one 
of  whom  perhaps  had  ever  heard  of  Charles  Dickens,  but 
attracted  by  the  unusual  appearance  of  so  many  strange 
vehicles,  weiit  along  gazing  at  them  with  opon-moutlied 
w^onder. 

"Wlien  the  barouche  convoying  Mr.  Dickens  halted  at 
the  curbstone,  he  was  the  first  of  its  four  inmates  to  step 
from  it  to  the  sidewalk,  and  did  so  with  a  look  of  evident 
relief.  It  was  a  perfect  day  ''overhead,''  warm  for  the 
middle  of  April,  with  clear  sky  and  the  refreshing  air  of 
early  spring.  The  landlord,  Mr.  ■\rcnrido,  came  bustling 
out,  bareheaded,  to  receive  the  compnny.  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  famous  writer  bv  one  of  his  traveling  com- 
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panions.  The  man  introduced  as  "Mr.  Dickens"  vras 
(to  me)  a  disappointing  surprise.  In  fact,  my  youthful 
ideal  of  the  genius  "who  created  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  "\Vel- 
ler  and  the  Widow  Bardell,  was  badly  shattered.  It  is 
natural  for  the  average  man— woman  or  boy— when  hear- 
ing much  about  any  noted  individual,  to  form  a  deiinito 
idea  of  that  person's  appearance;  or,  upon  reading  an 
interesting  book  to  draw  an  imaginary  portrait  of  its 
author.  Mr.  Dickens  was,  on  that  day,  a  very  ordinary 
looking  man  indeed,  with  no  external  indication  of  true 
greatness.  In  the  estimation  of  "us  boys"  he  compared 
very  unfavorably  with  Col.  Eichard  M.  Jolnison,  of 
Kentucky,  the  slayer  of  Teeumseh,  and  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  had,  a  short  time  before,  visited  Belle^dlle,  and 
had  been  given  a  grand  reception  with  brass  band  ac- 
companiment. 

Mr.  Dickens  was  at  that  time  30  years  of  age,  of  med- 
ium size— about  5  feet,  S  or  9  inches  tall— square 
shouldered,  erect,  and  well  proportioned  in  figaire,  weigh- 
ing (probably)  140  pounds.  His  complexion  was  not  of 
the  usual  ruddy  English  cast;  his  eyes  were  brown,  and 
dark,  slightly  curling  hair  surmounted  a  broad  foreliead 
and  smoothly  shaved  face,  then  sunburnetl  and  mosquito 
bitten,  but  none  too  handsome  at  best.  AVith  the  license 
of  conscious  superiority  he  dressed  very  carelessly,  and 
on  this  occasion,  incased  in  a  common  linen  coat  and 
coarse  straw  hat  bound  around  with  green  ribbon,  he  at- 
tracted some  public  attention,  but  certainly  ran.  no  risk 
of  being  mistaken  by  strangers  for  either  General  Scott 
or  Daniel  AVebster.  He  was  not  very  talkative,  but  when 
he  spoke  his  voice  was  soft  aTul  ]ileasant,  with  clear  and 
distinct  pronounciation  of  every  word.  He  seldom 
laughed,  but  his  frequent  smile  was  expressive  of  his 
keen  sense  of  iumior,  and  api^recialion  of  his  novel  sur- 
]-oundings.  There  was  about  his  counti-nance  a  cynical 
expression;  but  no  affectation  i^erceptibh:  in  liis  sj^oech 
or  manners,   yet   every   movement  and    gt^sture   plainly 
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iudicated  that  lie  regarded  the  homage  paid  him  by  cur 
simple  people  as  justly  his  due,  and  tliat  any  eourteous 
acknowledgement  of  it  on  his  part  would  be  an  unwar- 
ranted condescension. 

On  this  part  of  his  American  tour  the  memoranda  he 
jotted  down,  from  day  to  day,  of  transpiring  events  and 
objects  and  persons  that  interested  him,  must  have  been 
brief  and  disconnected,  as  his  publislied  Notes  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  having  been  written  out  some  time 
after  his  return  to  England,  with  many  passages  supplied 
by  memory.  And  his  memory  of  many  things  he  tells  of, 
unaided  by  his  notes  made  at  the  time,  was  often  at  fault 
and  much  confused. 

His  description  of  Belleville,  as  being  "in  the  very 
heart  of  the  bush  and  swamp,"  is  an  instance  of  this. 
Of  the  Belleville  houses  he  further  says,  ''Many  of  them 
had  singTilarly  bright  doors  of  red  and  yellow,  for  the 
place  had  been  lately  \nsited  by  a  traveling  painter,  'who 
got  along,'  as  I  was  told,  by  'eating  his  way.'  " 
^Yben  this  was  written  he  drew  upon  his  memory  alone, 
it  having  retained  an  indistinct  impression  of  the  sloughs 
and  lakes  of  the  American  Bottom,  and  the  French  Vil- 
lage, through  which  he  passed  and  of  Belleville,  all  mixed 
up  together.  The  old  French  Village,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  it  is  true,  had  recently  been  visited  by  a.  tramping 
painter  who  left  the  impress  of  his  art  on  several  gaudily 
colored  doors  in  that  viciuity,  but  he  had  not  yet  "eaten 
his  wa}^"  through,  or  to,  our  town. 

The  sarcasm  in  Mr.  Dicken's  accouut  of  his  "Jaunt  to 
the  Looking  Glass  Prairie,"  thougli  pungent  and  sting- 
ing, is,  in  the  main,  [imusjng,  in  some  instances  just,  but 
as  often  totally  devoid  of  wit  or  humor,  amounling  simj^ly 
to  willful  malignant,  misre])resentation  actuated  by  an 
aTiimus  difficult  to  comprehend.  At  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Belleville,  he  says,  "Tl^e  crimir.al  (-ourl  was  sit- 
ting, and  was  at  that  moment  trying  some  criminals  for 
horse  stealing.     *     *     *    .The  horses  belonging  to   the 
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bar,  the  judge,  and  witnesses  were  tied  to  temporary 
racks  set  up  rouglily  in  tiie  road,  by  Avhich  it  is  to  be 
understood  a  forest  path,  nearly  knee-deep  in  inud  and 
slime."  True  tlie  circuit  court  was  then  in  session,  with 
Sidney  Breese  on  the  bench,  Wra.  H.  Underwood,'  the 
prosecuting-  attorney,  Wm.  C.  Kinney,  tlie  circuit  clerk 
and  Sam.  B.  Cliandler,  sherilf.  The  bar  attending  that 
court  comprised  L^anan  Trumbull,  Gustavus  Koerner, 
James  Shields,  Joseph  Gillespie,  U.  F.  Linder,  N.  Xilcs, 
Wm.  H.  Bissell,  P.  B.  Fouke  and  Governor  John 
Eeynolds, 

His  ^'forest  path"  was  the  public  square  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  just  as  it  now  is,  excepting  the  paving  and 
buildings  it  then  contained.  Northeast  of  its  center  was 
the  fme  old  brick  court  house,  and  across  the  street,  to 
the  west,  the  two-story  brick  offices  of  the  county  officials. 
Fronting  that  on  the  south  was  the  new  market,  also  of 
brick,  and  on  the  opposite  comer,  facing  t]]e  court  house, 
was  the  public  well.  There  ivere  hitch  racks  on  the  ea^st 
and  north  of  the  court  house,  and — we  may  as  well  admit 
also— some  mud  in  the  streets,  as  usual  in  the  spring 
months. 

The  '^Mansion  House,"  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Main  and  High  streets,  is  still  there.  Solid  and  substan- 
tial, tho  a  dingy-looking  relic  of  a  ]^ast  age  in  the  midst 
of  modern  progress,  it  is  yet  (1910)  serviceable  as  a 
business  house,  and,  with  -juide,  is  iK)inted  out  to 
strangers,  by  the  older  residents  as  the  hostelry  where 
Mr.  Dickens  was  entertained  in  1842,  Of  it  lie  says, 
^' There  was  an  hotel  in  this  place,  *  *  *  .j^^  ^^^],| 
shambling,  low-roofed  outhouse,  half  cow  slied  and  half 
kitchen,  with  a  coarse  brown  canvas  tabU*  clotii,  and  tin 
sconces  stuck  against  the  walls,  to  hold  candh's  at  supper 
time."  The  IM'ansion  House  was  really  a  large,  roomy 
brick  building,  fully  up  to  date  in  all  i'esj)ecis,  two  stories 
liigh,  with  long  two-story  frame  addition,  crectevl  only 
three  years  before,  by  TJev.  Thomas  llani-on,  and  was 
well   arranged,  well   furnished   and    condnrlcd    in    first- 
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class  style  by  liis  daiigliter  and  her  liusb:ind,  :\[r.  and  Mrs. 
V^^m.  J.  McBride. 

Mr.  Dickens  and  companions  on  arrival  were  escorted 
by  the  landlord  up  stairs  to  rooms  provided  with  water, 
towels,  etc.,  w\here  they  might  perform  their  'ablutions 
and  *' dress  for  dinner,''  and  the  carriages,  from  vdiich 
the  horses  were  unhitched  and  taken  to  the  stable,  were 
left  standing  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

.  Court  having  adjourned  for  tlie  noon  recess.  Colonel 
Niles,  Governor  Koerner,  Phil  Fouke  and  two  or  three 
other  members  of  the  bar,  with  several  citizens,  came  up 
to  the  Mansion  House  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  famous 
guest.  Judge  Breese  and  Jo.  Gillespie  declined  to  accom- 
pany them. 

With  boyish  curiosity,  and  eagerness  to  see  all  that 
was  going  on,  I  followed  Mr.  Dickens —unasked  and  no 
doubt  unwaQtcd—  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  waited 
there  until  he  came  down  and  was  introduced  to  the 
lawyers  and  some  of  the  other  visitors.  I  was  in  close 
proximity  to  his  coat  tail  when  he  was  presented  to  ^'Dr. 
Crocus,''  and  vras  an  interested  witness  to  that  interview, 
wliich,  as  narrated  in  the  XTJT  chapter  of  the  ximerican 
Notes,  is  substantially  correct,  with  the  exception  that  tlie 
landlord,  Mr.  IMcBride,  was  not  addressed  as  '^Colonel." 
He  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  upright  man,  an  exemplary 
citizen  and  rigid  jNTethodist,  but  not  a  colonel.  The  man 
portrayed  as  ^'Dr.  Crocus"  was  an  adventurer  calling 
himself  Dr.  Angus  Melrose— perhaps  an  assumed  name— 
who  had,  a  few  months  before,  alighted  in  Belleville  as 
a  lecturer  on  phrenolog}^,  then  a  very  popular  fad,  and 
incidentally  offering  his  professional  services  for  the 
healing  of  all  known  dis(}ases. 

To  Mr.  Dickens'  question.  ''Do  you  think  of  soon  re- 
turning to  tlu)  old  country/"  Dr.  ^lelrose  answciiNl, 
'''Not  yet  awhile,  sir,  not  yet.  You  won't  caicli  tuc  at  tliat 
just  yet,  sir.  T  nm  a  little  too  fond  of  fri^edom  for  fhat, 
sir.   Ha,  ha!    It's  not  so  easy  for  a  man  (o  tear  himself 
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from  a  free  country  such  as  this  is,  sir.  Ha,  ha!  No,  no ! 
Ha,  ha!  None  of  that  till  one's  obliged  to  do  it,  sir.  No, 
no!''  In  this  grandiloquent  declaration  the  Doctor  was 
very  evidently— as  'Mv.  Dickens  intimated— '' playing  to 
the  galleries,"  but  he  also  intended  Mr.  Dickens  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  spealdng  ironically  and,  by  innuendo, 
expressing  his  contempt  for  ^American  institutions.  AVith 
proverbial  English  obtuseness  of  perception,  however, 
Mr.  Dickens  failed  to  catch  the  Doctor's  covert  meaning. 

Dr.  Melrose  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  robust  in 
proportion,  with  florid  face  and  long  nose.  Of  friendly, 
social  disposition  he  was  a  fluent  talker,  speaking  correct 
English  with  broad  Scotch  accent.  To  ivlr.  McBride  he 
stated  that  he  had  recently  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
Edinburgh  University,  and  having  but  limited  means,  to 
gratify  his  desire  to  see  America,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
lecture  platform,  phrenology,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine to  defray  expenses  of  touring  the  coimtry.  He  re- 
mained in  Belleville  several  months,  but  tho  immortalized 
as  ^'D;r.  Crocus"  by  the  American  Notes,  very  few  per- 
sons now  living  retain  the  slightest  recollection  of  him. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  Mr.  Dickens  was  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  citizens,  to  several  of  whom  he  was  form- 
ally introduced,  but  to  none  of  whom  he  addressed  any- 
thing more  than  curt,  commonplace  remarks.  It  was 
plain  that  he  was  both  bored  and  amused  by  the  curiosity 
and  evident  disappointment  of  the  crowd  ins])ccting  him, 
and  seemed  glad  when  the  dinner  ])ell  ended  the  im- 
j)romptu  reception.  The  glimpse  obtained  of  liim  from 
the  open  dining  room  door,  when  all  were  seated  at  the 
long  table,  left  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  ample  justice  he  wa^ 
doing  to  the  ''cliickcn  fixings"  specially  prei')ared  for 
liim.  Diuner  over  ho  strolled  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  Ihe  hotel,  viewing  the  part  of  town  in  the  rauge  of  bis 
vision,  while  conversing  with  liis  St.  Louis  friends  until 
the  horses  were  brought  from  the  stable  and  all  w^-^s 
ready  to  move  on  again. 
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''From  Belleville/'  says  Mr.  Dickens,  ''we  went  on 
through  the  same  desolate  kind  of  waste,  and  constantly 
attended,  without  tlie  interval  of  a  moment,  by  the  sanie 
music"  (the  croaking  of  bullfrogs).  Here  again,  with 
the  American  Bottom  vaguely  in  mind,  he  drew  Cipon  his 
memory  and  it  failed  him.  The  road  from  Belleville  to 
Lebanon—then  almost  the  entire  twelve  miles  throu^gh 
dense  woods,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  farms  of 
Governor  Kinney  and  other  old  settlers— is  over  high, 
undulating  and  beautiful  country,  remote  from  sloughs 
or  swamps  or  other  habitats  of  the  festive  mosquito  or 
musical  frog. 

The  hotel  at  Lebanon  was  more  fortunate  tlum  the  one 
in  our  town  in  catching  the  fancy  of  the  great  novelist, 
and  he  accorded  it  this  dubious  praise,  "In  point  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  it  would  have  suffered  by  no 
comparison  with  any  English  ale  house,  of  a  homely  kind, 
in  England."  It  vv'as  a  large  barn-like  fi'ame  building, 
called  the  Mermaid  Hotel,  with  a  large  square  siga  on  a 
tall  post,  in  front,  on  which  was  ])ainted  a  full-sized  mer- 
maid standing  on  her  tail  on  the  waves,  holding  a  looking 
glass  before  her  with  one  hand,  and  combing  her  long 
golden  tresses  with  the  other.  The  house  was  owned  and 
conducted  as  an  inn  and  stage  stand  by  Ca])t.  L>mian 
Adams,  a  retired  New  England  sea  captain,  of  kind  and 
genial  disposition,  who  ended  his  days  there,  liighly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  all  who  laiew  him. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Dickens'  visit  to  Illinois  culmiiuites 
in  his  inqn-essions  and  description  of  the  prairie,  the  ob- 
jective ]ioint  of  his  ''jaunt,"  thus  recounted  in  bis  Notes, 
"It  would  be  dilhcult  to  say  why  or  liow— tbough  it  was 
possible  ii"om  having  luvird  and  read  so  much  ab^mt  it— 
but  the  eifect  on  me  was  disappointmi^it.  Looking  to- 
wards the  setting  sun,  there  lay,  s(r(>t('lie.i  (Mit  bef(^re  my 
view,  a  vast  ex'panse  of  level  ground,  unbi-oleu,  save  by 
one  thin  line  of  trees,  which  scarci'ly  amounted  to  a 
scratch  upon  the  great  bhnik;  until   it   met  Ihe  glowing 
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sky,  wherein  it  seemed  to  dip,  mingling  ^vith  its  rich 
colors,  and  mellowing  in  its  distant  blue.  There  it  lay, 
a  tranquil  sea  or  lake  without  water,  if  such  a  simile  be 
admissible,  with  the  day  going  down  upon  it;  a  few  birds 
wheeling  here  and  there,  and  solitude  and  silence  rein- 
ing paramount  around.  But  the  grass  was  not  yet  high; 
there  were  bare,  black  patches  on  the  ground;  and  the  few 
wild  flowers  that  the  eye  could  see  were  poor  and  scanty. 
Great  as  the  picture  was,  its  very  ilatness  and  extent, 
which  left  nothing  to  the  imagiiiation,  tamed  it  down  and 
cramped  its  interest.  I  felt  little  of  that  sense  of  freedom 
and  exhilaration  which  a  Scotch  heath  inspired  or  even 
our  English  downs  awaken.  It  Was  lonely  and  wild,  but 
oppressive  in  its  barren  monotony.  I  felt  that  in  tra- 
versing the  prairies  I  could  never  abandon  myself  to  the 
scene,  forgetful  of  all  else,  as  I  should  do  instinctively 
were  the  heather  underneath  my  feet,  or  an  iron-bound 
coast  beyond;  but  should  often  glance  towards  the  dis- 
tant and  frequently  receding  line  of  the  horizon,  and 
wish  it  gained  and  passed.  It  is  not  a  scene  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  it  is  scarcely  one,  I  think  (at  all  events,  as  I 
saw  it)  to  remember  with  much  pleasure  or  to  covet  the 
looking  on  again  in  after  life/' 

Immediately  following  tliis  is  his  accouut  of  the  simset 
lunch  that  was  eaten,  which  the  great  writer  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  much  more  and  remembered  better  than  his 
view  of  the  prairie.  ''We  encamped,^'  he  goes  on  to  say, 
*^near  a  solitary  log  house,  for  tlie  sake  of  its  water,  and 
dined  upon  the  plain.  The  baskets  contained  roast 
fowls,  buifalo  tongue  (an  exquisite  dainty,  by  the  way), 
ham,  bread,  cheese  and  butter,  biscuits,  champagne, 
sherry,  lemons  and  sugar  for  jniuch,  and  abundance  of 
rough  ice.  Tlio  meal  was  delicious  and  the  entertainers 
were  tlie  soul  of  kindness  mid  good  hufiior.  I  h/ive  often 
recalled  that  cheerful  party  to  ray  pleasant  reconectioii 
since,  and  shall  Tiot  (\a-;ir7  forg'et,  in  junketing  nearer 
home  with  frieuvls  of  oider  d:\U\  tuv  bocni  (M^mpanions  on 
the  prairie.'* 
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There  is  a  discrepancy  in  tho  prairie  scene  dra\va  by 
Mr.  Dickens  difficult  to  reconcile,  excepting  upon  the 
gi'ave  suspicion  that  the  '"'chaiGpagne,  sherry,  lemons  and 
sugar  for  xjunch^'  must  have  operated  as  a  disturbing 
element  in  his  vision  and  memory.  "Looking  towards 
the  setting  sun,"  he  says,  '^ there  lay  stretched  out  before 
my  view  a  vast  expanse  of  level  ground  with  the  day 
going  dow^n  upon  it."  Now,  from  Lebanon  Mr.  Dickens 
and  party  traveled  almost  directly  east,  a  mile  through 
the  timber,  and  about  a  mile  into  the  prairie  to  that 
** solitary  cabin."  They  were  then  on  the  xcestern  border 
of  the  prairie.  From  that  point,  therefore,  in  looking 
over  that  "vast  expanse  of  level  ground,"  the  setting 
sun  vvas  behind  them.  The  time  was  sunset,  and  had  Mr. 
Dickens  been  "looking  towards  the  setting  sim,"  as  he 
says,  he  would  have  seen  no  "vast  expanse  of  level 
ground,"  but  instead  only  a  half  mile  slope  dow7i  to  the 
rivulet  and  a  corresponding  half  mile  ascent  on  the  other 
side  up  to  the  ?!ilver  creek  timber  surrounding  Lebanon. 
In  looking  over  the  prairie  his  face  was  turned  to  the 
east,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  forest  behind  him. 
Nor  is  there  any  expaTDse  of  level  land  there,  no  prairie 
in  Illinois  having  more  perfect  natural  drainage  than 
Looking  Glass. 

A  few  years  later,  when  a  student  at  ^[cKendree  Col- 
lege, I  paid  several  visits, to  that  "solitary  cabin,"  made 
historic  by  I\Ir.  Dickens'  champagne  dinner,  and  his  first 
and  only  vicw^  of  our  prairies.  The  cabin  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  its  site,  made  memorable  by  the  pen  and 
presence  of  the  author  of  Fickw^ick  and  David  Copper- 
field,  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  endless  corn  fields. 

Islt.  Dickons  perhaps  wrote  his  candid  impross'on  of 
the  projrie  as  it  appeared  to  him;  but  his  disparaging  de- 
scription of  "a  level  plain,"  with  Die  sun  setting  iu  the 
east,  written  many  montlis  later,  warrants  the  belief  (hat 
in  that  sketch  he  again  relied  altogether  upon  his  ca- 
pricious memoiy. 
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Looking  Glass  Prairie,  in  fact,  at  that  time  presented 
as  charming  a  landscape  as  could  be  fonnd  in  the  prairie 
region  of  Illinois.  It  was  merely  one  of  the  many  pro- 
longations, or  oifsets,  of  the  grand  treeless  plain  extend- 
ing north  and  east  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
Framed  around,  on  the  west  and  north,  by  the  wooded 
hills  of  Silver  Creek,  and  by  the  timbered  line  of  Sugar 
Creek  to  the  east  and  south,  eight  miles  away,  it  presented 
to  the  eye,  from  the  site  of  that  ^'solitary  log  cabin,'* 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  undulating  plain  diversified 
with  isolated  groves  and  brush-fringed  rivulets.  Seen  as 
Mr.  Dickens  saw  it—and  as  I  first  saw  it— in  its  virgin 
freshness,  undefiled  by  the  plow,  or  yet  marred  by  the 
embellishments  of  civilization,  it  was  one  of  nature's 
finest  rural  geroB,  fascinating  in  interest  and  wild  sub- 
limity. 

After  dining  on  the  prairie,  Mr.  Dickens  and  party  re- 
turned to  Lebanon  and  passed  the  night  at  the  Mermaid 
Hotel.  The  next  morning  he  arose  at  5:00  o'clock  and, 
after  a  short  w^alk  about  the  village,  returned  to  the 
tavern  and  amused  himself  for  some  time  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  its  public  roomiS  and  back  yard,  which  seems  to 
have  a-fforded  him  more  genuine  enjoyment  than  his  view 
of  the  prairie. 

In  his  narrative  of  the^*  jaunt  to  Looking  Glass  Prairie 
and  back,"  he  only  mentions  the  topography  of  iiie 
country  he  saw  to  misrepresent  and  vilify  it,  and  is  silent 
regarding  its  productions,  resources  and  future  possibili- 
ties. But  he  describes  in  detail  an  old  whisky-soaked  set- 
tler of  the  backwoods  t^Toe,  and  devotes  an  entire  page  to 
his  interview  with  the  trampiug  Scotch  doctor,  and  more 
space  to  a  pen  jucture  of  the  Lebanon  tavern  and  ita 
stable  yard  than  to  tlie  [rrairie  he  came  spociaUr  to  see. 
He  was. much  impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  tailor's  shop  on 
wheels,  and  brightly  painted  front  doors,  and  the  moviiiij: 
of  a  small  frame  house  dowTi  tlie  street  from  one  locality 
to  another,  but  makes  no  mention  of  those  noted  pioneer 
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instihitioBs  of  learning,  McKendree  College,  at  Lebanon, 
and  Eev.  John  ]^>I.  Peck's  Rock  Spring  Seminar}',  three 
miles  west  of  Lebanon,  bot]i  very  conspicuous  objects  by 
the  roadside  along  -which  he  journeyed. 

Tn  full  sight  of  the  spot  where  the  party  dined  on  the 
plain,  and  less  than  a  mile  away,  stands  Emerald  Mound, 
the  most  prominent  landmark  of  the  prairie,  one  of 
the  finest  and  m.ost  perfect  of  all  the  earthen  monumentij 
of  the  aborigines  in  the  State.  This  remarkable  vestige 
of  a  vanished  prehistoric  people  is  well  calculated  to  at- 
tract the  attention  and  interest  of  any  intelligent  foreign 
(or  native)  tourist;  but  not  a  word  did  ^Ir.  Dickens  write 
about  it.  He  could  not  well  have  failed  to  see  it,  and  that 
he  did  see  it  is  confirmed  by  his  trivial  notice  of  its 
more  majestic  contemporaneous  structur(^,  the  great  Ca- 
hokia  momid,  near  which  he  passed  when  returning  to 
St.  Louis  by  the  up]jer,  or  more  direct,  road. 

Of  that  wonderful  work  he  merely  says,  '*  Looming  in 
the  distance,  as  Ave  rode  along,  was  another  of  the  ancient 
Indian  burial  places,  called  the  Monks'  }>[ound  in  memory 
of  a  body  of  fanatics  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  who 
founded  a  desolate  convent  there  many  years  ago,  when 
there  were  no  settlers  within  a  tliousand  mih^s,  and  were 
all  swept  oif  by  the  pernicious  climate— in  which  lament- 
able fatality  few  rational  people  will  suppose,  perhaps, 
that  society  experienced  any  very  severe  deprivation.'* 

Mr.  Dickens  does  not  mention,  in  his  Notes,  the  name 
of  any  one  of  the  young  men  who  took  him  over  to  Illinois 
to  see  the  prairie;  nor  did  he  write  one  word  expressive 
of  gratitude  for  their  generosity  in  leaving  their  business 
and  pj-ovidiiig  lavishly,  free  of  all  expense  to  liiuu  every- 
thing ut^cessary  to  conduce  to  his  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion in  that  excursion.  It  seems  that  a  sense  of  ordinary 
courtesy  wonkl  liavc  pro^npied  him  to  at  least  return 
some  slight  public  ackiiowledgment  of  that  obligation. 

Cairo  was  ihe  only  other  locality  in  Illinois  visited  by 
Mr.  ]>ickens.     To  see  Cairo  was  really  the  uuiin  object 
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oi'  liis  journey  to  America.  In.  1837  one  Darius  B.  Hoi- 
brook,  a  blirewd  Boston  Yankee,  organized  tlie  Cairo  City 
and  Canai  Company,  a  seliemo  ins  audaciously  illusive 
as  Jolm  Law's  Mississippi  Bubble  of  1718;  and  going  to 
Europe  be  plastered  tbe  walls  every wbere  tbere  with 
flaming  litbogTapbs  of  a  grand  city  at  tbe  junction  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers— in  fact  as  mythical  as  the 
fabled  Quivira  of  Coronado's  search.  In  London  was  tlie 
banking  house  of  Jolm  AVright  &  Co.— the  same  that,  in 
1839,  confidenced  the  Illinois  Fund  Commissioners, 
Governor  Keynolds,  Senator  Young,  General  Eawlings 
and  Colonel  Oakley,  into  depositing  wdth  them  $1,000,000 
of  Illinois  bonds,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  State  of  half 
their  value.  Through  John  Wright  &  Co.,  Holbrook 
actually  sold  bonds  of  his  Cairo  company  to  the  amount 
of  $2,000,000.  Among  his  numerous  victhns  was  Mr. 
Dickens,  who,  it  is  asserted,  invested  in  those  bonds  a 
large  part  of  his  slender  means. 

A  few  years  later,  becoming,  with  other  investors,  sus- 
picious of  the  flaunted  magnificence  of  the  American 
Cairo,  Mr.  Dickens  concluded  to  satisfy  hiniself  by  a 
personal  inspection  of  it.  lie  came,  and  thus  described 
what  he  saw:  ''At  length,  upon  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  so  much  more  desolate  than  any 
we  had  yet  beheld,  that  the  forlornest  places  we  had 
passed  vrerc,  in  comparison  with  it,  full  of  interest.  At 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  on  ground  so  flat  and  low 
and  marshy  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  In- 
undated to  the  house-tops,  lies  a  breeding  place  of  fever, 
ague  and  death,  vaunted  in  EngUiud  as  a  mine  of  Golden 
Hope,  and  speculated  in.  on  the  faitli  of  monstrous  rep- 
resentations, to  many  people's  ruin.  A  dismal  swamp, 
on  which  the  half-built  houses  rot  away;  cleared  bere  and 
there  for  the  space  of  a  few  yards,  and  teeming  tlien  with 
rank  unwholesoine  vegetation,  in  wbose  baleful  sliade  the 
wretclicd  wanderers  wlio  .-ivo  ti-nipted  liilluM',  drot)p  and 
die,  and  Jay  their  bones;  the  bateful  Mississippi  circling 
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and  eddying  before  it,  and  turning  off  npon  its  southern 
course  a  sliniy  monster  hideous  to  behold;  a  hotbed  of 
disease,  an  ugly  sepulchre,  a  grave  uneheered  by  any 
gleam  of  promise;  a  place  ^vitliout  one  single  quality,  in 
earth  or  air  or  water,  to  commend  it ;  such  is  this  dismal 
Cairo.'' 

This  crushing  disappointment  and  shocking  dissipation 
of  his  cherished  dreams  of  golden  profits  'accounts  for 
Mr.  Dickens'  malignant  defamation  of  everything  he  saw 
west  of  Louisville,  and  explains  the  venom  in  his  satirical 
novel  that  soon  followed,  entitled  ^'Martin  Chuzzlewit,'' 
in  which  he  wreaks  his  vengeance  upon  the  United  States 
generally,  and  upon  Cairo  particularly  under  the  pseu- 
don>T3i  of  *'Eden.'' 


EDWAFID  COLE,  INDIAN  COMMlSSIONExR  IN  THE 
ILLINOIS  COUNTRY. 


By  Clarence  \Talwortli  Alvord. 

The  manuscripts  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department, 
now  preserved  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  form  a 
mine  of  historical  information  concerning  the  West, 
which  has  been  almost  unworked.  The  following  letters 
from  Edwa.rd  Cole  and  others  concerning  Indian  affairs 
in  the  Illinois  country  are  fair  specimens  of  the  riclmess 
that  has  been  so  long  hidden.  'Within  the  pa?t  year  there 
has  been  published  a  '*  Calendar"  of  these  documents  so 
that  it  will  be  no  longer  difficult  for  students  to  make 
use  of  them.^ 

Alter  the  ireaiy  of  peace  of  17(33,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  confronting  the  British  ministry  was  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs.  For  the  first  time  the 
imperial  officials  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
tribes  of  the  far  west  and  Canada;  and  the  oulbreak  of 
the  Indian  war  known  as  the  '^  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac" 
taught  them  the  danger  of  mistakes  in  handling  tliis  deli- 
cate situation.  The  ministry  planned  an  elaborate  or- 
ganization in  the  spring  of  1764  by  which  the  whole  ter- 
ritory outside  the  settled  portions  of  the  colonies  was  to 
be  placed  under  the  government  of  two  superintendents 
assisted  by  deputies.    The  cost  of  this  organization  would 

^Calendar  of  the  Sir  William  Johnson  ^fanugcTipts  In  tbo  N«w  York 
State  Library,  N.  Y.  Slate,  Kduc.  Dopt...  Albany,  1909. 
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have  proved  so  great  that  it  was  never  legally  put  in 
operation  on  account  of  the  failure  to  secure  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  Indian  commerce.  The  superin- 
tendents were  instructed,  however,  to  put  in  operation 
such  portions  of  the  plan  as  could  be  done  vrithout  too 
great  an  expense. 

The  Illinois  country  vras  within  the  Ohio  district  of 
the  Northern  Department.  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
superintendent;  and  George  Croglian  was  his  deputy 
agent  for  the  district,  and  established  his  headquarters 
at  Fort  Pitt.  Shortly  after  the  occu]jation  of  Fort  de 
Chartres,  Sir  William  appointed  Edward  Cole  commis- 
sary for  tbe  Illinois  sub-district.  The  first  jjaper  pub- 
lished in  the  following  images  is  the  form  of  instructions 
issued  to  commissaries,  and  from  its  jjerusal  the  reader 
will  understand  the  povrers  granted  to  Cole  at  this  time. 
Since  the  Indian  departraent  was  a  part  of  the  militaiy 
organization,  Cole  was  obliged  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  military  commandant  at  Fort  de  Cb  art  res. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Indian  department  and  tbe 
hopelessness  of  tcixing  the  colonies  for  that  purpose 
caused  the  British  ministry,  in  1768,  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  the  Indian  trade  upon 
the  colonies.  Edward  Cole,  whose  expenses  had  been 
l)articularly  hea\y,  was  tbereupon  recalled  and  the  cor- 
respondence, here  published,  ends  with  bis  letters  written 
on  the  homeward  journey. 

Form   of  Instructions   to   the   Commissaries   of   Indian 
Affairs,  Johnson  Hall,  March  24,  1767. 

[Sir  AVilliam  Jolmson  :\rss,  vol.  25,  p.  84.    Draft] 
Instructions  for   [blank]    Comissary  of    Indian    AU-airs 
at  [blank  ]. 

You  are  immediately  to  proceed  to  [blank]  wbere  you 
are  to  reshio  as  Commissary,  And  on  your  Arrival  you 
are  to  Acquaint  ihc  Indians  of  yonr  being  ap]Hu'ntrd  to 
inspect  into  the  Trade,  prevent  abuses  tberoin,  and  trans- 
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act  all  business  [sic]  with  them  under  my  direction— 
That  an  Interpreter  and  Smith  are  also  appointed  to  act 
for  them  Gratis  in  the  respective  capacitys,  imder  your 
direction. 

You  are  to  shew  your  Warrt.  &  communicate  your  In- 
structions to  the  Commanding  Officer,  applying  to  him 
for  Quarters  in  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Indians,  &  for  Yourself,  the  Interpreter,  and 
Smith  with  provisions  and  fire-wood. 

The  inspection  of  Trade,  correcting  abuses,  redress- 
ing Grievances,  gaining  intelligence  of  all  ill  designs,  & 
securing,  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  being  the  Princi- 
pal Objects  of  your  Appointment,  you  will  dilligently 
apply  yourself  to  discharge  tliese  important  Trusts,  to 
which  end  you  are  imediately  to  inform  yourself  of  the 
manner  in  which  Trade  has  been  hitherto  carried  on,  and 
the  most  reasonjible  prices  of  Goods,  and  Peltry,  The  xb.  incMH- 
Stren^gth,  Connections  and  Interests  of  the  several  Tribes  '^'umtht%V' 
about  you  with  their  Sachems,  Warriors  »iTa  all  which  N^aRara.' ancf' 
you  are  to  Eeport  without  delay  to  Guy  Johnson  Esqr.  3  Monihs^'^*'^* 
Deputy  Agent  for  the  middle  District.  And  you  are  to 
make  regular  entrys  of  all  Occurrences  and  Traiisactions 
a  fair  copy  of  which  on  Folio  you  are  to  transmit  to  my 
said  Deputy  every  Three  i^Ionths,  or  Oftener  if  the  Ser- 
vice require  it.  You  are  also  to  keep  an  Exact  Accot  of 
the  Quantity,  and  Value  of  Goods,  and  the  like  of  Peltry 
traded  off  at  your  post  as  well  as  such  as  pass  to  other 
Garrisons,  transmitting  the  same  annually  to  my  said 
Deputy  and  for  yr.  farther  Governmt.  with  regard  to 
trade  &c  you  are  now  furnished,  with  a  Copy  of  Regula- 
tions to  which  you  are  to  see  that  due  Obedience  is  paid. 

Your  are  not  to  inciirr  any  expense  without  orders 
from  Me,  or  my  Deputy  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  Pipes,  Tobacco,  or  a  Dram  occasionally  to  the 
Tnds.,  and  you  are  to  satisfy  any  Indians  who  may  \>e 
tronblesome  on  that  head  by  Explaining  to  them  the  Ex- 
pense the  Govt,  is  at  by  these  Appointments,  and  shew- 
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ing  them  the  Nature  of  Your  Office  and  that  whatever 
Presents  may  he  occasionally  hestowed  on  those  Nations 
who  hest  deserve  it,  will  he  done  hy  the  Superintendant, 
or  His  Deputy.  That  it  is  Expected  they  will  Shew  their 
Gratitude  for  the  Appointments  already  made  That  they 
will  abide  firmly  by  their  Engagements  and  Live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  all  his  Majestys  Subjects,  as  the  only 
means  they  have  to  Intitle  themselves  to  a  continuance  of 
this  Establishment,  or  to  the  hopes  of  farther  favors. 

The  Interpreter,  and  Smith  are  to  be  subject  to  your 
Orders  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  dutys, 
without  accepting  of  any  Gratification  from  the  Indians, 
or  being  concerned  in  any  Trade  or  business  [sic]  on 
pain  of  imediate  Removal,  And  you  are  to  inspect 
Strictly  into  their  conduct  in  their  Respective  Capacitys, 
The  better  to  enable  you  to  do  which.  You  will  apply 
yourself  to  study  the  Language  of  the  Neighboring 
Indians. 

You  are  to  keep  Regular  and  Just  Accots.  of  all  Ex- 
penses you  are  Authorized  to  incurr  Transmitting  the 
same  with  proper  Vouchers  from  the  Comdg.  Officer  to- 
gether with  the  Amt.  of  Your  Sally,  and  that  of  the  In- 
terpreter and  Smith  to  tlie  sd  Deputy  presiding  over  the 
District,  half  yearly,  that  is  to  say  to  the  24th  of  -^larch 
and  September  in  each  year,  and  these  arc  to  be  sent  in 
sufficieiit  tiine  to  be  included  in  my  Gonl.  Acoots.  trans- 
mitted imediately  after  these  periods. 

Lastly,  you  are  on  these  or  any  other  Subjects  which 
fall  within  your  Duty  to  do  your  utmost  to  tlie  best  of 
your  Judgment  for  promoting  ihe  Service  you  are  sent 
upon.  Studiously  Aj^plying  yourself  to  discover  the  Senti- 
ments and  Designs  of  the  Indians,  Acquiring  their  Con- 
fidence by  Integrity,  ]\rildness,  and  a  Strict  Altention  to 
their  AITairs  and  promoting  to  your  ulmosL  that  harmony 
which  should  subsist  between  them,  ;\nd  the  Soldiery, 
Traders,  or  others  at  the  Garrison. 
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Given  under  my  Land  at  Jolmson-hall  the  24tli 
day  of  March  1767. 
[Endorsement]     Form  of  Instructions  to  the  Comraissys 
of  Indian  Affairs   at  Michilimaekinac, 
Niagara,  and  Ontario  &c  for  1767. 
^*     *     #     * 

Gomraissarv  Edward  Cole  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  De- 
troit, June  23^,  1766. 

[Sir  William  Johnson  Mss,  voL  12,  p.  218.  A.  L.  S.] 
Dear  Sir. 

Your  kind  favor  of  the  17th  of  Apl.  I  received  Yester- 
day with  your  appointment  of  me  to  be  commissary  of 
Indien  affairs  at  the  Illinois,  You  may  be  assured  I  shall 
Strictly  adhear  to  your  Instructions,  and  shall  leave  this 
in  two  or  three  days  for  Fort  Pitt,  to  go  down  the  Ohio, 
upon  adviseing  with  my  friends,  'Tis  thought,  the  best, 
Safest,  and  most  Expeditious  Eout  I  could  take,  and 
should  Mr.  Croghan  have  lefi  Fort  Pitt,  I  shall  soon 
join  him  at  Illinois. 

The  honour  you  have  done  me  in  appointing  me  to  that 
important  Trust,  I  shall  ever  Greatfully  aclaiowlcdge,  I 
foresee  many  Difficulty s  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty, 
and  only  wish,  that  through  a  Stedy  application  for  the 
General  good,  I  may  be  Capable  of  Acquitting  mj^self 
with  honour  and  Credit  to  the  Department. 

Three  Illinois  Indians  aro  here,  a  principal  Chief,  a 
Son  of  Dequones  &  another,  they  would  have  been  with 
you  at  the  Congress  had  not  Pondiac  stabM  the  Chief,  I 
hope  he  will  recover,  I  have  ap]ilied  to  tlie  Commedant  for 
provisions  for  them  till  he  recovers  and  shall  treat  them 
Very  Civilly,  which  may  be  of  Service  as  they  pass 
through  so  many  Indians  on  their  Return: 

I  now  beg  leave  to  Congratulate  you  iq^on  the  luuiour 
confered  on  your  son  in  England  and  doubt  not  he  will 
continue  to  merrit  Every  mark  of  Esteem  shewn  him;  I 
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shall  procure  for  you  what  curiosities  I  can,  my  Compli- 
ments to  your  family,  I  am  with  much  Respect 

Sir  Your  most  obt.  Servt.  Edwd.  Colo. 
Detroit  June  23d.  17G6.  To  Sir  William  Johnson 
[Endorsement]     Detroit  June  23d.  1766 

Comisry.  Coles  Letter 

» '   *     *     * 

Commissary  Edward  Colo  to  Sir  "William  Johnson,  De- 
troit, June  30,  1766 

[Sir  William  Johnson  Mss.  vol.  12,  p.  224.  A.  L.  S.] 
Dear  Sir 

Since  I  wrote  you  I  have  altered  my  Rout,  and  go  by 
the  Meamies,  with  a  french  man  and  the  Illinois  Indians 
I  mentioned  to  you,  I  am  Just  now  Embarkin^^,  and  doubt 
not  of  soon  meeting  Mr.  Croghan,  the  St.  Joseph  Indians 
have  takeing  a  prisoner  at  the  Illinois,  v>'ith  Which  I  sup- 
pose they  x3urpose  to  Demand  tiie  two  prisoners  in  gard 
here. 

I  am  Dr.  vSir  Your  most.  obt.  Servt.  E«lwd.  Cole 

Detroit  June  30tli  1766 

[No  address  or  endorsement] 

•*     *     *     * 

Commissary  Edward  Cole  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Miami s,  July  15,  1766 

[Sir  William  Johnson  :^[ss,  vol.  13,  p.  8  (2).  A.  L.  S.] 
Dear  Sir 

I  shall  Leave  this  to  morrow,  Upon  my  arrival  here 
The  Chiefs,  Sent  for  me,  to  lake  me  by  the  hand,  and  well 
come  me  to  their  Village,  and  made  a  spcach  in  which 
they  Declared  their  firm  Resohition  to  adhoar  Strictly  to 
the  peace  they  had  made,  then  I  acipiaintcd  them,  where 
I  was  goeing.  and  my  business,  and  gave  iheni,  a  little 
milk  they  Seem'd  much  pleased  with  the  new  regulations 
and  now  hoped  every  thing  would  go  wright. 
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By  a  Shawanee  that  past  through  here  Some  days  past, 
I  shall  be  at  the  Illinois  near  as  Soon  as  Mr.  Croglian, 
who  is  to  meet  Some  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouia- 
bache  which  will  Detain  him  Some  days. 

I  hope  to  write  you  from  the  Illinois,  and  in  the  interim 
with  my  Compts.  to  your  Family, 

I  am  Dr  Sir  Your  most  obt.  Servt.    Edwd.  Cole. 
Miamis  July  15th  1766 

[Endorsement]     Miamis  eluly  tilth  1766    Comisry  Coles 
Letter 

-3"  *  :^  * 

Deed  of  a  house,  from  Thomas  Smallman  to  Commis- 
sary Edvrard  Cole,  Chartres,  September  8,  1766. 

[Sir  William  Johnson  Mss,  vol,  13,  p.  101  (1).  Attested 
copy.] 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  that  I  the  Subscriber 
have  this  day,  Sold,  yielded,  quitted,  ceded,  transported 
and  made  Over  from  henceforth  and  forever,  with  war- 
rant to  free  from  any  trouble  or  hindrance  generally 
whatsoever,  unto  Edwd.  Cole  Esquire  Commissary  for 
Indian  Affairs  at  tlie  Ilhnois,  and  to  his  successors  in  the 
said  Ofiice,  on  Account  and  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment, A  House,  situated  in  the  Main  street,  near  the 
Church  in  Chartres  Village,  in  the  Illinois,  late  in  the 
Occupation  of  Monsr.  La  Cled,  with  the  Outliouses,  Land, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  as  they 
now  stand,  for  and  in  cousidcraljon  of  the  siun  of  Six 
hundred  Dollars.  Which  I  liave  this  Da\  deceived  from 
him,  and  do  allow  that  he,  &  his  successors  do  possess 
the  samCj  for  the  vService  aforesaid,  and  have  delivered 
to  him  ail  original  papers  relaiive  thereto.  And  1  bind 
myself,  my  Heirs,  ]^jxec):tors,  AdmiTi';^trators,  «5v:  Assigns, 
imto  the  said  Edvv'd.  Cole  ^]s(|r.  <'v.  iiis  Suc(^.'ssors  as 
aforesaid  .firmly  by  these  Presents,  Seah\l  with  my  Seal 
this  Eiglith.  <iay  of  Septomher,  in  ih^  Si:.th  ^'^^•ir  of  the 
Eeign  of  our  vSo\'c-reign  I^ord  ()eorg(»  tlie  Third  by  Ihe 
Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  EiaTice  <S:  Ireland  \\'n\^ 
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defender  of  the  faith  &c.  and  in  the  Year  of  airist:  1766. 
Signed  Sealed  and  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of 

Thos.  Smallman. 
Jno.  Reed  Col  Lt.  CI.  ?A  Regimt.       - 
Thos.  Ford. 

a  True  Copy  Jno.  Reed  Col  Lt.  CI.  34  Regimt 
[Endorsement]     Deed  Thos.  Smallman  to    Edwd    Cole 

No.  15 

*     *     *     * 

Edward  Cole  to  George  Croghan,  Fort  Chartres,  July 
3,  1767. 

[Sir  William  Johnson  Mss,  vol.  15,  p.  2.   A.  L.  S.] 

Fort  Chartres  July  3d,  1767. 
Dear  Sir 

You  will  receive  this  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Messonville, 
who  is  a  goeing  to  get  his  Accot.  paid,  I  have  Kxamd. 
them,  and  Cirtitied  them,  as  I  really  think,  he  could  not 
avoid  those  expences,  I  hope  3^ou  will  Interest  yourself  in 
his  behalf,  as  I  tliink  he  deserves  Favours,  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  and  as  much  of  an  English- 
man as  is  possible  for  a  Frenchman  to  be,  but  as  you 
know  him  better  than  I,  and  what  direcLious  you  gave  him 
I  need  say  no  more,  only  refer  you  to  him  to  know  the 
dispositions  of  the  Indians  on  the  Oaabach  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  Government. 

The  Indians  About  here,  seem  well  disposed  as  also 
those  from  the  Messourie,  that  have  been  with  me.  Many 
more  would  have  been  here  before  Ibis  had  not  the  war 
between  these  nations,  the  Sakies  and  Reynards  pre- 
vented, but  I  am  told  Ihey  are  now  on  the  way  from  an 
Tmenso  distance  up  the  Messourie,  I  assure  you  I  liavo 
but  little  time  to  niysolt',  their  Numbers  are  beyond  any 
thing  I  could  conceive,  aiul  the  Croat  Lenity  always 
Shewn  them  by  the  French,  they  how  (^xpoct  to  continue, 
and  a  Veriety  of  Circumstances  makcing  this  Indulgonco 
Necessary,   absolutely  overcomes   iwe  with   Fntuguo.     I 
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\\nish  I  had  some  one  to  assist  me.  Pedigogiie  who  came 
with  me  from  Detroit,  'died  some  Little  time  past,  I  as- 
sure you  he  was  a  good  man  and  behaved  well  amongst 
his  people,  The  nation  assembled  before  me  in  order  to 
have  another  chief.  Young  Dequoney  being  the  next  heir, 
he  was  Unanimously  pitched  on  if  agreeable  to  me,  I 
could  have  no  objections  knowing  him  to  be  a  fine  young 
fellow  not  Debauched  ^vith  Liquors,  and  from  the  readi- 
ness he  shows  to  receive  advice  and  his  Good  behavior, 
makes  me  think  he  will  become  one  of  the  G  reatcst  chiefs 
in  this  country.  Voudra  who  was  with  you  at  Detroit, 
was  here  the  other  day  with  some  Indians  from  the  post, 
he  Says  you  appointed,  Ilira  Interpreter  at  the  post,  and 
that  he  was  to  have  ^ve  Hundred  livers  a  year,  and 
wanted  me  to  pay  him,  but  his  not  having  it  from  under 
your  hand,  and  your  not  mentioning  it  to  me  I  would  not 
pay  him  which  much  displeased  him,  And  also  Flamboise 
who  expected  to  be  paid  as  Last  year  for  his  Jorney  Tho 
they  boath  knew  I  had  an  Interpreter  here.  Notwith- 
standing they  Eefused  the  Employ  last  year  Eitlier 
would  gladly  accept  it  now,  but  I  think  I  am  much  better 
Supplyed.  I  hope  the  Smith  will  be  soon  liere,  or  that  I 
shall  know  wither  there  is  one  or  no  a  Come  in  g.  as  a  very 
good  one  now  offers.    My  Comps.  to  all  friends. 

I  am  Dr.  Sir  Your  most.  obt.  Ser\'f .  Edwd.  Cole 
[Addressed]     On  his  Majesty ^s  Service    To 

George  Croghan  Esqr.     Dep.  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs  Fort  Pitt 
[Endorsed]     Fort  Chartres  July  3d.  17G7.    From  Corny 
Cole  to  G.  Groghan  Esqr. 

*  :»  »  # 

Commissary    Cole    to    Sir     William     Johnson,     Fort 
Chartres,  October  25,  1767. 

[Sir  William  Jolmson  Mss,  vol.  16,  p.  203.   A.  L.  S.] 
Dear  Sir 

T  was  not  a  little  Surprised  the  other  day  wlion  F  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  ]\ressrs.  Davnlon  \Miarl(Ui  v.^'  ^[ol•l^Mn, 
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merchts.  in  Philadelphia,  wherein  they  acquaint  me  that 
my  March  accounts  would  not  be  paid  for  want  of  proper 
vouchers  and  formes,  a  sample  of  which  they  sent  me,  I 
could  not  possibly  [see]  conceive  this  to  be  necessary 
from  the  first  Instructions  I  had  from  you  and  none 
others  have  I  received  from  any  one  under  v/home  I  was 
put;  Except  Mr.  Croghan  wlio  desired  me  verbally  when 
here  to  get  the  Commanding  officers  to  Signe  my  ac- 
counts, which  I  did,  what  was  Giveing  to  Indians,  I  could 
not  perceive  any  necessity  for  the  others,  as  they  must 
be  known  to  Every  one.  another  })ara graph  in  your  In- 
structions is  '^as  you  will  be  on  the  Spot,  and  it  being 
Impossible  to  Give  more  Instructions,  you  will  do  what 
you  think  best  for  the  Service,  had  I  done  othei-w^ise  or 
could  it  be  made  appear  that  I  have  Should  I  not  De- 
serve to  be  abandoned  by  you  my  Patron  and  every  other 
friend  I  have  in  this  world,  these  Instructions  I  have 
mentioned  above  are  all  I  received  till  yours  of  the  2d. 
of  Apl.  last  which  came  to  hand  tlie  15th  of  July  by  the 
way  of  Fort  Pitt  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  Islc. 
Croghan,  wherein  he  says  you  desire  I  would  got  the 
Commanding  ye  officer  to  Cirtilie  v/hat  Expenses  -wcl-o 
necessary  to  bo  made,  this  I  coraplyed  ^ntli  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  then  formerly,  as  you  will  See  by  my 
Septr.  accounts  inclosed  to  i\[r.  Croghan  in  the  manner 
they  are  drawn  out,  and  were  almost  ready  to  leave  tins 
when  the  disagreeable  news  arrived  of  my  ]\[arcli  ac- 
counts not  being  Accepted.  I  must  now  Sir  lieg  your 
patience  while  I  make  a  few  remarks,  whicli  I  hope  may 
Justifie  my  conduct  to  a  Gentleman  of  your  kuowlc(igo 
in  the  department  I  am  Employed  in.  I  flatter  mysolf 
you  will  Give  weight  to  tliose  parts  that  carry  reason 
with  them  and  ever  obliterate  from  your  nuMUory  wlioro- 
in  I  may  have  been  mistaken  ni-  done  amiss.  I  assur  yoa 
from  tlie  Strictest  Sinsebility,  1  menu  not  to  throw  any 
blame  on  those  who  may  have  had  a  I'ight  to  Give  mo 
any  sort  of  instruction,  reather  atriliute  it  to  my  want 
of  Judgment,  not  knowing   the   particiihir   Formes,   not 
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having  tliem  before  me,  which  unless  I  was  Inspired, 
could  never  devine  to  be  necessary,  these  Gentn,  Fur- 
ther observe  tliat  the  General  remarked  that  only  some 
were  Certified  and  that  is  so  Lacomck  a  manner  as  to  be 
a  Sufficient  Reason  to  refuse  them,  could  lie  think  a 
Gentleman  of  so  high  a  rank  in  the  army  as  Cobnel 
would  Sign  his  Name  or  Give  his  Santion  to  wliat  he 
thought  v.^as  not  for  the  good  of  the  Service  would  it  not 
stare  him  in  the  face  as  much  as  any  Certificate  what- 
ever,, and  does  not  my  takeing  a  receipt  in  my  name  and 
drawing  for  the  Sum  Demonstrate  that  they  were  bought 
for  the  Kings  Service  in  as  Strong  a  manner  as  any  f oime 
of  words  I  could  Invent,  how  could  the  General  expect 
to  have  these  formes  v/hen  neither  the  colonel  or  I  had 
any  Instructions  for  it  and  Indeed  if  I  had  they  could 
have  no  weight  with  him  imless  they  came  from  the 
General. 

From  the  abstracts  you  sent  me  of  the  Lords  of  Traders 
proj^osels  to  regalate  the  Indian  Department  and  which 
you  ordered  me  to  comply  as  nigh  as  I  possible  could 
Seem  to  Exclude  the  anny  from  Interfering  wilji  Indian' 
affairs  in  any  manner  whatever,  EspacialJy  [sic]  those 
at  the  x}Osts,  where  Commissaris  resided,  in  this  light  I 
construed  them  and  have  been  ever  Tenatious  of  Sup- 
porting the  honour  of  the  Department  by  not  suffering  it 
to  dwindle  into  a  low  fawning,  dirty  Employ,  but  from  a 
Spirit  I  thought  justifiable  have  Endeavored  to  strain 
Every  nerve  in  my  power  to  act  in  such  a  nianner  as 
should  turn  to  the  good  of  the  Service,  the  honour  of  him 
whom  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  put  at  the  head 
of  so  consequential  a  branch  as  the  Extending  Trade  and 
Commerce  is  to  the  British  Nation.  And  at  the  same 
time  have  never  done  any  thing  without  acquainting  the 
commanding  officer  which  will  lie  seen  by  tlie  Ccrtificatos 
he  has  sigmnl  to  my  accounts,  and  the  same  wouKl  liave 
been  done  Long  ago  had  it  been  known  to  bo  necessary. 
And  prevented  the  Department  comeing  under  any  dis- 
grace for  the  want  of  it.  or  {}\q  Kings  Service  SnlYerimr 
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through  my  bills  being  protested,  for  I  do  assure  you 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  put  to  much  difficulty,  for  the  Fu- 
ture, Should  the  necessity  be  ever  so  Great,  to  find  Credit 
for  what  may  be  really  -^Tauted  in  the  Eye  of  the  most 
Stretest  Oeconomist  [sic]  xVnd  how  soon  some  vigorou^s 
Efforts  may  be  thought  Expedient,  I  don't  pretend  to 
Say,  but  from  the  two  boats  being  cut  off  on  the  Ohio 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  falls  the  particulars  of 
which  you  doubtless  have  had  Long  before  this  in  a  more 
fuller  m.anner  then  I  can  give  it  you.  Leaves  Great  reason 
to  think  every  thing  is  not  wright  amongst  the  Savages 
and  to  use  the  Indian  phrase  many  bad  birds  are  flying 
about ^  though  the  Indians  here  Seem  to  be  as  vrell  at- 
tached to  the  English,  as  any  I  ever  saw. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Kaskaskies  Village, 
that  there  is  a  belt  which  came  from-  the  Irequois,  Sha- 
wanee  &  Deleweres  passing  through  the  nations  Inhabit- 
ing the  Lakes  up  to  the  Fausavoins  on  the  Missisipi,  and 
has  taken  a  turn  to  go  back,  to  the  northward  among 
nations  unknown  to  tliose  here,  and  that  the  contents  will 
not  be  made  known  till  Spring,  and  the  moment  it  comes 
to  their  Knowledge  it  shall  not  be  keept  a  Secret  from  me. 

I  have  Long  Since  Giveing  my  opinion  unless  we  Es- 
tablished more  posts  it  vvould  impossible  to  Lessen  the 
Expences  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, it  did  not  Occur  to  me  at  that  time  the  more  Ef- 
fectial  meachod  the  General  has  now  taken  not  to  pay 
my  Accounts,  however  the  arrival  o(  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  advantageous  Situations  they  have  taken  possession 
off  may  be  am. cans  of  the  Generars  altering  his  opinion 
and  perhaps  thinlc  the  present  Expences  triHles  to  what 
may  hereafter  accrue.  T  have  particnlar  discri]>od  the 
post  they  are  building,  ivmI  where  I  think  we  onglit  to 
have  Forts,  to  Air.  Croghan  with  my  Certified  Aooounts 
which  doubtless  he  will  forward  to  you.  T  am  not  a  little 
Surprised  that  al!  the  authority,  I  have  for  CertKieing 
my  Accounts  in  the  manor  you  will  sc^c  them  is  from  tlie 
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merchants,  Slionld  be  Extremely  Glad  to  know  if  I  am  to 
follow  sncli  Instrnctions  as  come  through  their  hands, 
without  bemg  Signed  by  you  or  ^l.r.  Croghan,  or  any  one 
wliome  I  am  to  obey,  the  reason  of  my  doing  it  now,  as 
they  sa}'e  these  formes  have  been  sent  ]ne  by  you  and  Mr. 
Croghan,  and  think  it  cruel  that  ther  should  be  keept 
out  of  their  money  because  your  letters  may  have  mis- 
carried But,  if  these  are  not  wright  you  may  depend  that 
whenever  the  proper  ones  come  to  hand  they  Shall  be 
complyed  with,  you  must  now  Give  me  leave  Sir  to  re- 
capulate  what  I  have  mentioned  in  former  letters  wherein 
I  have  desired  Liberty  to  go  down  and  settle  my  own 
prissing  affairs,  have  no  answer  to  them,  In  my  last  to 
Mr.  Croghan  by  Mr.  Gibson  which  doubtless  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  you,  in  answer  to  his  from  Fort  Pitt,  with  your 
Instructions,  wherein  I  represented  the  Impractibility 
of  carrying  on  the  Service,  Situated  as  we  are,  in  this 
part  of  the  world  if  I  was  Strictly  to  adhear  to  thenn,  I 
begd  that  I  might  be  remioved  to  some  other  place  and 
if  that  could  not  be  Granted  that  I  should  have  liberty 
to  resigne  or  some  one  be  Sent  to  relieve  me  whose  con- 
duct would  better  suit  the  present  Oeconomical  Scheme. 
Pray  Sir  now  Give  yourself  a  moments  rcliection,  and 
think  of  my  Situation,  at  Such  a  distance  from  those  who 
are  to  give  me  Instructions  that  it  takes  a  twelve  month 
or  nine  months  at  least  to  have  ansvrers.  Found  fait 
with,  know  not  for  why.  obliged  to  act,  not  knowing 
wither  wright  or  wrong,  doing  what  I  think  best  for  the 
Service,  haveing  the  commanding  ofncers  approbation 
tlio^  he  has  not  Signed  every  particular  account  hereto- 
fore, as  we  did  not  think  it  necessary.  And  the  manner 
he  signed  what  he  did,  Seems  Gave  umbrage,  it  was  not 
for  me  to  direct  how  he  should  CirHfie  them,  but  no  one 
could  think  he  would  put  hi^:  n.nnie  in  the  manner  ho  did 
but  that  he  would  do  ii^e  same  to  those  Certilic^des  liad 
they  been  known. 
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I  hope  Sir  that  you  \ril]  Excuse  tins  Long  letter  and 
make  use  of  Such  parts  of  it  as  you  think  the  Service 
may  reqnir.  What  I  fear  the  Kings  Service  may  Suffer 
from  the  Generals  refusing  my  accounts  much  perplexes 
me,  hovrever  I  hope  soone  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  from 
you  and  doubt  not  you  will  attribute  whatever  you  fine 
amiss  to  want  of  judgment  not  Intentionally  done. 

I  am  Dear  Sir  with  the  utmost  respect  your  most  obt. 
Servt.  Edwd.  Cole 
Fort  Chartres  Octr.  25th  1767.        Sir  Wm.  Johnson 

[Endorsement]  Fort  Chartres  Octr.  25th  1768.  Comisry. 
Coles  letter  wth.  Accts,  reed.  13th 
March 

[The  difference  in  the  date  given  in  the  letter  and  its 
endorsement  will  be  noticed ;  the  correct  date  is  probably 
1767  and  the  printed  calendar  therefore  in  error;  com- 
pare 15:113  of  same  date.    P.  N.] 

*•■*#* 

Comissary  Edward  Cole  to  (George  Croghan?),  Fort 
Chartres,  October  25,  1767. 

[Sir  AYLiliam  Johnson  Mss,  vol.  15,  p.  113.    A.  L.  S.] 

Fort  Chartres  Octr.  25th  1767 
Dear  Sir 

Inclosed  you  have  my  Accounts  for  the  Last  Six 
months  amounting  to  Seven  thousand  and  twenty  pounds 
fifteen  Shilling  &  Eleven  pence  New  York  Cury.  for 
whicli  I  have  drawn  on  you  in  Favour  of  Messrs.  Baynton, 
Wharton  and  Morgan,  Merchants  at  Pliila.,  and  agree- 
able to  your  directions  at  two  months  Sight,  the  uumnor 
I  have  di'awn  the  accounts  you  will  see  part  of  tlie  differ- 
ent nations  that  usally  vissits  this  post,  tho'  not  tlioir 
Numbers  as  only  a  Siuall  part  of  the  Several  Tribes  have 
been  hero 

The  war  amongst  thLinselvcs  has  privintcHl  thi^  \Vh«>lo 
of  the  nations  coineing  down,  and  the  French  on  the 
other  side  takeing  tliat  advantage  Sent  Traders  iuuongst 
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them  and  Ingrosed  their  Peltries,  and  those  that  did 
come  came  from  Messages  I  sent  them  Last  fall 

I  have  Some  Intelligence  of  affairs  being  Settled 
amongst  them,  if  so  donbt  not  but  there  will  be  consider- 
able Trade  here  in  the  Spring  from  those  nations  as  well 
as  from  those  who  have  not  ^vet  been  here.  1  wrote  you 
fully  by  ]\[r.  Gibson  in  answer  to  your  Letters  by  ^Vndrew, 
to  which  T  refer  you.    my  Sentiments  continue  the  Same, 

The  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards  Some  time  past,  may 
make  a  great  turn  in  affairs  in  this  Quarter  as  I  am  con- 
vinced no  pains  or  Expence  will  be  Stuck  at  to  Ingratiate 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  Savages,  they  have  not 
taken  possession  of  tlie  French  Settlements  but  leave 
them  to  be  commanded  as  before,  and  have  gone  to  the 
Missouri  there,  to  Erect  two  Forts,  on  the  points,  where 
it  Emptys  into  the  Mississipi  by  which  means  they  w^ill 
command  both  Elvers.  What  will  the  French  not  be 
capable  of  doeing.  through  these  advantagious  Situa- 
tions aided  and  assisted  by  Spanish  dollars,  they  ^-vvill  not 
only  be  able  to  engrose  almost  the  vrhole  Trade,  but  Gain 
the  Intire  affections  of  the  Indians  unless  timely  pre- 
vented by  our  haveing  a  Strong  Post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  Elver,  a  Small  distence  ai)ove  them,  and  till  that 
is  done  I  fear  the  Indian  x\cc6unts  will  be  rather  higher 
than  Lower  tho'  I  dare  Say  they  are  thought  much  too 
high  already  but  those  think  so,  I  Sincearely  wish  were  in 
my  place,  in  our  present  Situation  that  they  might  have 
the  tryal. 

There  has  been  no  boat  arrived  Since  the  Smitlis  who 
not  haveing  their  Tools  obliged  me  to  continue  the  Same 
meathod  of  repairing  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  In- 
dians as  before  Every  thing  being  ready  for  them  to  put 
up  their  Tools  whenever  they  arrive  have  obtained  leave 
for  them  in  the  meantime  to  work  in  the  Fort. 

Thus  far  I  w^rote  Some  time  ago  when  my  Septi*.  ac- 
counts were  ready  to  Leave  this  would  have  i]on{}  so  had 
not  the  Express  boat  from  Messrs.  Baynton,  Wharton  & 
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them  and  Iiigrosed  tbeir  Peltries,  and  those  that  did 
come  came  from  Messages  I  sent  them  Last  fall 

1  have  Some  Intelligence  of  affairs  being  Settled 
amongst  them,  if  so  doubt  not  but  there  will  be  consider- 
able I'rade  here  in  the  Spring  from  those  nations  as  well 
as  from  those  who  have  not  yet  been  here.  I  wrote  you 
fully  by  ]Mr.  Gibson  in  answer  to  your  Letters  by  xVndrew, 
to  which  T  refer  you.    my  Sentiments  continue  the  Same, 

The  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards  Some  time  past,  may 
make  a  great  turn  in  affairs  in  this  Quarter  as  I  am  con- 
vinced no  pains  or  Expence  will  be  Stuck  at  to  Ingratiate 
themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  Savages,  they  have  not 
taken  i30ssession  of  tlie  French  vSettlements  but  leave 
them  to  be  commanded  as  before,  and  have  gone  to  the 
Missouri  there,  to  Erect  tw^o  Forts,  on  the  points,  where 
it  Emptys  into  the  Mississipi  by  which  means  they  will 
command  both  Elvers.  What  will  the  French  not  be 
capable  of  doeing.  through  these  advantagious  Situa- 
tions aided  and  assisted  by  Spanish  dollars,  they  will  not 
only  be  able  to  engrose  almost  the  whole  Trade,  but  Gain 
the  In  tire  affections  of  the  Indians  unless  timely  pre- 
vented by  our  haveing  a  Strong  Post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  Eiver,  a  Small  distence  ai}0ve  them,  and  till  that 
is  done  I  fear  the  Indian  Accounts  will  be  rather  higlier 
than  Lower  tho'  I  dare  Say  they  are  thought  much  too 
high  already  but  those  think  so,  I  Sincearely  wish  were  in 
my  place,  in  our  present  Situation  that  they  might  have 
the  tryal. 

There  has  been  no  boat  arrived  Since  the  Smiths  who 
not  haveing  their  Tools  obliged  me  to  continue  the  San^ie 
meathod  of  repairing  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  In- 
dians as  before  Every  thing  being  ready  for  them  to  put 
up  their  Tools  whenever  they  arrive  have  obtained  leave 
for  them  in  the  meantime  to  work  in  the  Fort. 

Thus  far  I  wrote  Some  time  ago  when  my  Septr.  ac- 
counts were  ready  to  Leave  this  would  have  dofio  so  had 
not  the  Express  boat  from  Messrs.  l3aynton,  Wharton  & 
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Morgan  arrived  wherein  I  received  a  Ivetter  from  tbera 
Gentlemen  acquainting  me,  my  merch  accounts  were  re- 
fused, for  Avant  of  proper  Formes  and  Vouchers,  which 
they  Sent  me  And  told  me  the  Same  had  been  forwarded 
by  you  and  Sir  "William  Several  times  before,  it  not  a 
little  Surprised  me  that  I  never  received  them,  and  could 
not  helloing  thinking  it  Somewhat  odd,  that  these  formal- 
ities Should  be  necessary  and  that  I  should  never  have 
the  Least  notice  of  it  from  anyone  but  the  merchants,  but 
fmding  these  formalities  could  not  prejudice  the  accounts 
have  anexed  them  and  you  have  also  the  march  ac- 
counts Inclosed  done  in  the  Same  manner,  which  you  will 
Either  forward  to  Sir  "William  or  lay  them  befor  the 
General  as  you  think  proper. 

I  have  w^rote  fully  to  Sir  William  on  the  matter  where- 
in I  have  represented  how  much  I  think  the  Service  may 
Suffer  by  the  General  refusing  these  accounts,  and  have 
desired  to  know  wither  I  am  to  follow  Such  directions  as 
I  receive  from  the  merchants  without  tliere  being  Signed 
by  any  one  who  has  a  wright  to  give  me  orders. 

I  have  Long  ago  Giveing  my  opinion  that  unless  more 
posts  w^ere  Established,  the  Expences  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment could  not  possibly  [sic]  be  licssencd,  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  that  time  the  more  Efi'ectial  method  the 
General  has  takeing  not  to  p-ay  my  accounts 

The  two  boats  being  cut  off  in  the  Ohio  Gives  Groat 
Room  to  think  all  is  not  wright  amongst  the  Savages, 
and  I  am  Informed  by  the  Indians  here  (who  Seem  as 
well  disposed  to  the  English  as  any  I  ever  Saw)  that 
there  is  a  belt  now  passing  among  the  Indians  Inhabiting 
tiic  Lakes  up  to  the  Fausavins  liveing  on  the  ^[ississipi 
Said  to  have  come  from  the  Iro(]uois,  Shawaneso  and 
Delawares  and  is  returning  northward,  among  the  na- 
tions unknown  to  those  here,  and  that  Ihe  contoTits  are 
not  to  be  known  till  the  Spring,  but  tln>  moment  it  comos 
to  their  knowledge  it  slia'l  not  l)e  Krept  a  Secreet  from 
me.    Colo.  Keed  thinks  signeing  my  abstract  in  tlio  num- 
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ner  lie  lias  now  done  would  be  sufficient,  without  Certi- 
fieing  every  particular  accot. 

I  am  Dr.  Sir  Your  most  obt.  servt.  Edwd.  Cole 
[Endorsement]     Fort  Cliartres  Octbr.  25  &  Decbr.  19tli 

1767 

reed.  March  13th  176S    Comisrr.  Coles 

Letter 

*     *     *     * 

Commissary  Edward  Cole  to  (George  Croghanl),  Fort 
Chartres,  December  19,  1767 

[Sir  "William  Johnson  Mss.  vol.  15,  p.  183.  A.  L.  S.] 
Fort  Chartres,  Deer.  19th,  1767. 
Dear  Sir 

Yours  of  the  18th  of  Octr.  I  received  a  few  days  past. 
You  Doubt  not  I  was  Surprised  at  my  accounts  being  re- 
fused, for  not  being  properly  Certified,  had  your  letters 
or  Sir  Williams  Instructions,  been  as  full  as  this  above, 
they  never  would  have  wanted  these  forrnalitys  but 
haveing  answered  all  these  points  fully  in  letters  to  you 
and  Sir  William,  Shall  refer  you  to  them,  if  ever  they 
get  to  hand  they  have  been  twice  np  as  far  as  the  Chero- 
kee Fort,  a  man  falling  Sick  the  first  tune,  &  Indiums 
firing  on  them  the  second  obliged  them  to  return,  tho'  I 
hope  they  will  now  goe  Safe  as  the  faithfuU  Silver  heels 
takes  them  nnder  his  charge.  I  hope  you  will  now  find 
my  Accomits,  Sufficientli/  certified  if  they  are  not  please 
to  Send  me  the  necessary  formes  that  they  may  be  wright 
for  the  future. 

The  Smiths  you  hope  behave  well  and  do  their  duty, 
how  far  they  would  do  the  Latter  if  they  liad  Tools  I  can 
be  no  Judge  at  present,  it  is  but  Little  they  can  do  with- 
out belloweses,  none  have  they  nor  none  can  1  get,  I  did 
obtain  liberty  for  them  to  work  Some  time  in  the  Fort, 
but  that  was  put  a  Stop  too,  being  but  one  bellowes,  it 
was  wanted  for  Garrison  use,  Mr.  Phyn  brouglit  two  pair 
with  him,  have  applyed  to  (^ollo.  Keed  for  one,  ho  says 
they  arc  so  bad  they  cannot  be  mended  in  this  Count ly, 
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and  ^vitlier  their  own  will  Ever  be  Sent  I  cant  Say,  as 
they  tell  me  they  wer  at  Fort  Pitt  when  they  left  it  and 
that  if  they'd  had  a  Batteux,  they  could  have  brought 
them  to  the  Messissipi,  and  I  could  have  easily  Sent  for 
them. 

Yon  wish  Some  Stop  could  be  put  to  French  traders 
going  out  into  the  Indian  Country,  So  do  1  witli  all  my 
hart  but  unless  the  Posts  are  Established  I  mentioned  in 
my  former  letters,  the  mouth  of  the  River  Illinois,  the 
Cherokee  Fort  &  Post  Vinsent  it  never  can  be  prevented, 
that  being  done  and  all  peltrys  obliged  to  be  bonded  for 
an  English  post,  and  a  duty  or  prohibition  Laid  on  aU 
French  goods,  landed  on  this  Side  would  in  a  gi'eat  meas- 
ure through  the  Trade  into  our  hands,  make  our  Influence 
much  greater  with  the  Indians,  and  the  monys  arising 
from  the  dutys  gf  the  peltry,  and  French  goods,  vv-ould 
go  far  towards  paying  the  Expence  of  the  Country,  be- 
sides a  much  Larger  consumption  for  British  manufac- 
turies.  But  These  are  Considerations  for  the  Great,  not, 
for  a  trifling  Comy.  Subject  to  the  orders  of  every  Rank. 

I  dare  say  You  will  be  able  in  your  Voyage  to  Detroit  to 
find  out  the  Belts  I  mentioned  pasing  among  the  Indians, 
and  preveiit  any  thing  being  attempted  in  the  Spring. 

I  am  sorry  the  House  you  mentioned  was  obliged  to 
Stop  payment,  but  as  they  did  it  with  So  much  reputa- 
tion, it  can  be  no  prejudice  to  their  Trade  or  Carrocters, 
but  reather  Give  them  more  weight  then  ever,  you  may 
Depend  that  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  render  them 
Service,  I  shall  not  be  backward  So  long  as  I  remain  here, 
imd  wither  ever  I  shall  get  away  God  loiows,  for  not- 
withstandg  tlio  repeated  letters  I  have  wrote  for  liberty 
to  go  down  and  Settle  my  affairs,  or  leave  to  resign,  can 
get  no  answer  to  them  neither  from  you  or  Sir  William. 

I  am  Extremely  obliged  to  you  for  (he  kind  olTers  you 
make  me  of  rendering  me  Service,  believ^^  T  shall  soon  bo 
obliged  to  Accept  them,  if  I  cant  get  lilxuly  to  down  soon 
pray  Sir  Interest  yourself  for  me  in  this  affair  and  let 
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me  once  more  Smell  Salt  water  if  for  so  ever  so  Short  a 
time,  I  am  Dr.  Sir 

Your  most.  obt.  Servt.  Edwd.  Cole. 
[No  address  or  endorsement] 

*         *         ^5i=  * 

Commissary  Edward  Cole  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Fort  Chartres,  April  18,  1768 

[Sir  William  Johnson  Mss,  vol.  16,  p.  70.   A.  L.  S.] 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  this  day  wrote  to  Atr.  Croglian,  inclosein^g  my 
accounts  for  the  last  six  months,  which  he  doubtless  will 
forward  to  you,  and  to  which  I  refer  you,  1  think  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  of  Establishing  a  Post,  at  Post 
Vincennt,  and  to  have  Some  one  there,  in  the  Indian  de- 
partment it  being  the  great  path,  throw  which  all  the 
nortlnvard  Indians  pass,  and  a  Great  place  of  Trade. 

There  is  now  here  Mr.  Rumsey  who  was  formerly  in 
the  42d  Regt.  and  came  with  Capt.  Sterling  when  he  took 
possession,  he  is  now  a  going  to  Post  Vicennt,  I  hav  de- 
sired him  to  make  all  the  observations  he  possible  can 
with  regard  to  the  Trade  being  Carried  on  there,  and  the 
behavour  of  the  Indians,  I  doubt  not  he  would  gladly  ac- 
cept of  any  Emplo^mient  for  that  place,  from  his  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Country  and  being  well  Acquainted  with  the 
Manners  &  Customs  of  Indians,  much  benifit  might  arrise 
from  a  more  Cirtain  Intelligence,  and  puting  a  Stop  to 
the  Illeicet  Trade  carryed  on  in  the  Ouabach  and  pri- 
venting  bad  people  Sowing  Sedition  among  the  nations 
by  haveing  Such  a  person  there.  My  compliments  to  Sir 
Jolm  and  your  Family  and  Be'iieve  me  to  Ix) 

Dr.  Sir  with  the    Utmost    Pespect    Your    most.    obt. 
Humle.  Servt,  Edwd.  Cole 
Fort  Chartres  ApL  T8th  1768 
[Endorsement]     Fort  Chr.rtres  18th  April  1768 
Comi.•^ry.  Coles  Letter 
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Extract  from  a  letter  to  Gen.  Thomas  Gage,  from  tlio 
Illinois,  [Jnly  1768?] 

[Sir  William  Johnson  Mss,  vol.  16,  p.  146.    Copy] 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  to  General  Gage,  from  the  Illinois. 

The  immence  Expcnce  attending  the  Indien  Depart- 
ment must  be  a  considerable  Burthen  to  the  Crown  if  all 
the  other  Nations^  on  the  Continent  are  so  plentifully 
Supplyed  as  those  in  this  Neighborhood.  I  have  for  some 
time  observed  that  the  more  Presents  they  receive,  the 
oftener  the  Eeturn,  and  are  less  contented;  and  that  their 
chief  dependence  rests  more  upon  his  majesty's  Bounty, 
than  their  own  Industry;  for  while  they  are  sup- 
plied with  necessary's,  and  Provisions,  they  never  move 
from  their  Village,  but  beging  and  hanging  upon  the  In- 
habitants, which  gives  them  such  a  habit  of  Idleness  (par- 
ticularly the  four  Tribes  in  this  District)  that  they  are 
by  the  constant  use  of  Spirituous  Liquors  become  Effem- 
inate and  Debilitated:  so  much  that  nothing  can  ]>e  ap- 
prehended, from  such  a  Dastardly  Race  of  Cowards,  who 
impute,  the  Bounty  they  receive,  proceeds  from  fear  not 
of  Love. 

The  Commissary  I  believe  Acts  for  the  best,  and  takes 
the  greatest  pains  to  keep  tliem  in  our  Litres t,  which 
is  easily  done  as  the  French  as  present  have  no  occasion 
for  their  Service,  and  gives  them  Presents  but  of  small 
value.  As  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  presents  An- 
nually, those  should  be  purchased  as  the  lowest  Prices, 
and  could  be  bouglit  considcral)ly  under  the  Price,  the 
Government  is  at  present  Charged  with.  Vizt.  Lead  that 
is  Charges  25  Sols  pr.  wt  could  be  had  for  17,  Spirits 
Issued  at  fifteen  Livers  could  be  procured  at  eight  or  nine 
pr.  Gallon,  Blankets,  Strouds,  and  all  other  Articles  in 
proportion,  which  would  considerably  reduce  the  Publick 
Expense.  Please  pardon  this  hint  which  I  would  not  luave 
offered,  but  the  distance  wo  are  here  from  the  world  con- 
ceals many  things  from  your  knowledge,  which  cannot 
be  divin'd  without  Inl'ormation,  and  think  it  my  duty  to 
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di.scover  Abuses,  that  I  hope  to  be  of  some  Consequence 
without  falling  under  tlie  Character  of  an  Informer 
[Endorsement]     Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Illinois 

to  Genl.  Gage 

*  *     *     # 

Edward  Cole  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  Fort  Chartres 
February  12,  1769. 

[Sir  William  Johnson  Mss,  vol.  17,  p.  6G.  A.  L.  S.]  ' 
Dear  Sir 

Yours  of  26th  of  July  last  came  to  Hand  the  12th  of 
December  last.  I  Imediately  dischard  all  the  Subordi- 
nate officers  under  me,  and  Hartily  Wish  these  altera- 
tions may  Turn  out  for  the  best  I  am  in  Hopes  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  Leave  this  Country,  in  two  or  three 
months  at  Farthest.  I  shall  Loose  no  timiC  to  wait  on  you. 
and  Flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  more 
Satisfactory  account,  of  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  then  has  been  in  my  power  to  do  heretofore. 

And  Doubt  not  if  any  thing  Should  happing— wherein 
I  might  be  of  Service,  you  will  be  as  Mindful  of  me  as 
formerly,  and  bo  assured  I  Shall  ever  Eetain  a  Grateful 
Sence  of  the  many  Favours  I  have  Eeceived  from  You. 
My  best  Compliment  to  Sir  Jolm.  and  your  Family  and 
believe  me  to  be  Dr.  Sir  with  the  utmost  Esteem 

Yours  Most  obt.  Huml.  Servt.  Edwd.  Cole 
Fort  Chartres  Feby.  12th  1769 
[Endorsement]     Fort  Chartres,  Feby.  12th  1769  Comsry. 

Coles  letter. 

*  ^'t     *     * 

Commissary  Edward  Cole  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
New  Orleans,\lune  13,  1769. 

Sir  William  Johnson  jMss,  vol.  17,  p.  189.   A.  K  S. 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  thus  Far  on  my  way  to  you.  I  loft  Fort  Chartres 
the  25th  of  Apl.  and  arrived  here  in  13  days,  there  is 
Vessels  daily  I^xpected  here,  from  New  Vork,  and  Fhila- 
delphia.     Shall  Embrace  the  iirst  Oppertunily. 
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You  will  Doubtless  before  3"0u  receive  tbis,  have  heard 
of  Pondiac's  being  killed  by  the  Pariorias  who  live  at 
Cahakia.  what  Effect  it  will  have  amongst  the  Indians,  I 
cant  say,  no  veiy  good  one  I  believe  as  they  already  Seem 
discontented  enough  a  few  Nights  before  I  left  the  Illi- 
nois, there  was  a  Soldier  and  his  v:ife  Scalped,  a  little 
way  from  the  Fort  in  their  Bed.  Supposed  to  be  Ouabach 
Indians,  and  Since  my  Departure  Six  Kaskaskias  Indians 
was  Scalped  between  the  Fort  and  their  Vilage  by  the 
Sacks  &  Eeynards.  Shall  be  better  able  to  informe  you, 
when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Seeing  You. 

My  Compliments  to  your  Family  I  am  Sir  with  the 
Utmost  Respect  Your  Most  obt.  Ilural.  SerS't.  Edward 
Cole 

New  Orleans  June  I3th  1769.  Sir  William  Johnson 

[Endorsement]     New  Orleans  June  13th  1769    Comisry. 
Coles  Letter 


A  SKETCH   OF  THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON,  COLORED. 


By  Oscar  B.  Plamilton. 

About  the  year  1820,  Dr.  Silas  Hamilton,  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  Vermont,  and  who,  being  very  much  opposed 
to  the  system  of  sh'ivery  as  then  existing  in  the  southern 
states,  formed  a  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  by  himself  going  into  the  "Black  Belt"  of  the 
sonth,  and  there  opening  and  conducting  a  slave  planta- 
tion, in  an  intelligent  and  humane  vray,  with  the  idea 
that  his  neighbor  planters,  observing  his  success,  might 
be  induced  thereby,  to  abandon  the  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  their  vslaves. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  he  purchased  a  planLation  in 
Adams  county,  in  the  st^ite  of  Mississippi,  and  proceeded 
to  stock  it  with  slaves,  that  he  employed  in  raising  cotton 
and  other  crops  usually  grown  in  that  locality.  He  made 
occasional  trips  back  to  his  old  home  in  Vermont,  and, 
as  there  were  then  no  railroads  or  otber  convenient  modes 
of  public  conveyance,  he  made  these  trips  on  horseback; 
sometimes  bringing  back  with  him  those  of  his  friends 
that  desired  to  change  their  locaiion  to  the  south. 

Upon  one  of  these  trips,  when  returning  with  a  wagon 
and  team,  comx\ving  a  white  family,  having  stopped  in 
Washington  City  for  a  short  lime,  he  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac river  into  Virginia,  and  while  ]-)assing  a  i^lantation, 
heard  the  distressing  cries  of  a  child.  This  continnod 
with  such  vehemence  thai  he  finally  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  up  to  the  dwelling  house,  to  ascertain  the  occasiou 
of  the  trouble,  and,  if  possible,  assist  in  its  relief. 
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Upon  inquiry,  lie  was  informed,  that  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  master  had  sold  the  child's  mother  to  a  trader 
to  be  taken  south,  and  that  from  the  time  that  the  mother 
had  been  taken  away,  the  child  had  continued  to  cry  and 
lament,  and  that  they  had  been  unable  to  do  anything  to 
assuage  or  quiet  his  grief.  That  he  was  afraid  that  the^ 
child  would  grieve  himself  to  death. 

After  a  consultation  over  the  matter  for  some  time, 
Dr.  Hamilton  purchased  the  boy  ''George"  for  $100.00. 
His  master's  name  being  Washington,  from  that  time  the 
boy,  who  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  named 
''George  Washington." 

Dr.  Hamilton  took  his  purchase  to  his  wagon,  telling 
him  that  he  would  take  liim  south,  and  perhaps  they  might 
be  able  to  iind  his  mother.  After  a  time  the  boy  became 
reconciled,  and  was  taken  through  to  the  Mississippi 
plantation,  and  remained  there  until  his  new  master 
finally  concluded  that  the  object  of  his  experiment  was  a 
failure,  in  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  influence  his  neigh- 
bor planters  to  modify  and  ameliorate  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  their  slaves  was  concerned. 

At  the  time  mentioned,  and  from  thence  until  the  civil 
war,  the  border  states  of  Delawaie,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  JVrissouri  v/ere  the  breeding  grounds  that 
furnished  the  supply  of  slaves  for  the  cotton,  sugar  and 
rice  plantations  of  the  "Black  Belt"  of  the  south.  Slave 
markets  were  then  as  common  as  horse  and  cattle 
markets  are  now.  Slaves,  male  and  female,  were  as  openly 
handled  and  examined  by  traders  and  purchasers,  to  as- 
certain as  to  the  soundness  of  their  bodies,  muscles, 
limbs,  teeth  and  eyes,  as  traders  and  purchasers  now  ex- 
amine horses,  mules  and  cattle.  And  in  many  instaiuTS 
breeders,  in  tlieir  anxiety  to  succeed  iinancially,  rold  their 
own  flesh  and  blood.  SL*ivo  auctiojis  were  tlieu  held  in  all 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  slave  states. 

Tn  1830,  Dr.  Hamilton  having  determined  to  give  up 
his   Mississippi   experinu}nt  and    I'cmove    to    the    north 
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where  social  life  and  conditions  were  more  congenial,  he 
went  to  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Thomas  M.  Hamilton 
(Grandfather  of  the  writer),  who,  wdth  his  parent-,  had 
removed  from  Vermont  to  the  Territory  of  Ohio, 
vrith  the  ''Ohio  Company,'^  in  1792,  and  settled  upon  the 
Muskinginn  river  and  remained  there  until  the  winter' of 
1817-1818,  when  he  built  a  flatboat  and  loaded  his  family 
and  effects  thereon,  and  went  thence  down  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Ohio  rivers  to  Cairo  and  up  the  Mississippi 
river  to  Kaskaslda,  then  the  capital  of  Illinois  Territory, 
and  settled  at  ''New  Design,''  in  St.  Clair  county,  as  a 
neighbor  to  the  noted  Eev.  James  Lemen,  who  became 
their  intimate  friend  and  pastor,  and  for  whom  he  voted 
as  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
formed  the  Constitution  under  which  the  state  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Mr.  Lemen  was  elected  as  a  dele- 
gate and  after  the  state  was  admitted  he  was  elected  to 
the  first  and  to  several  succeeding  sessions  of  the  Le.gis- 
lature,  and  by  reason  of  his  great  ability  and  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  men  in  public  life  in  the 
new  state,  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  securing 
the  exclusion  of  slavery,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in 
the  legislation,  subsequent  to  its  adoption.  The  contests 
over  the  question  of  the  rights  of  master  and  slave,  in  the 
new  state  were  long  and  bitter,  and  the  parties  were 
very  evenly  divided,  but  Mr.  Len\en  was  ahvays  found 
fighting  for  freedom.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  there  w^ei'e  a  great  many  slaves  held  in  the 
state,  and  the  courts  afterwards  held  that  tlie  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  were  not  retroactive  and  that  mastei^s 
owning  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  ado]^tion  of  the  Consti- 
tution could  hold  them  and  their  children  during  (heir 
lives. 

After  a  short  rest  at  New  Design,  Dv  .TIamilio7i  and 
his  nephew  started  on  liorseback  for  the  pur])ose  of  seek- 
ing a  location  for  permanent  settlement.  'Hiey  went  as 
far  north  as  Springfield,  west  to  Quincy  and  thence  south- 
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ward  throug-h  the  intervening  country  rmtil  they  reached 
Otter  Creek  prairie,  then  in  Greene,  bnt  now  in  Jersey 
county,  where  Dr.  Hamilton  purchased  a  section  oi  land 
for  a  homestead,  and  -Adhere  he  afterward  settled  and 
continued  as  his  home  until  his  death  in  1834. 

Dr.  Hamilton  returned  to  Mississippi  and  closed  up 
his  farming  operations  and  prepared  to  remove  to  his 
new  location  in  Illinois.  He  took  his  28  slaves  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  manumitted  them,  being  required  to  give 
bond  that  none  of  them  should  become  a  public  charge. 
He  brought  "George"  and  a  man  and  his  wife,  of  his 
former  slaves,  with  him  to  his  new  home.  The  man  for 
work  on  the  farm,  and  his  wife  for  housekeeper,  he  being 
a  widower,  and  his  family  consisting  of  himself  ajid  one 
son.  His  intention  then  was  to  educate  ** George''  and 
send  him  to  Liberia,  as  a  missionary  to  his  own  race. 
This  plan  was  frustrated,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Plamilton,  November  19th,  ISSl,  his  son 
having  died  previously.  In  his  will,  dated  October  20th, 
1834,  there  is  the  following  pro\Tsion:  ^'BeUeving  in  th^ 
very  great  importance  of  primary  schools,  and  desiring 
that  my  friends  and  relations  in  this  neighborhood  should 
receive  Uiq  benefit  of  them,  I  give  iind  be(iueath  four 
thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  primaiy 
school,  viz:  two  thoasand  dollars  to  be  appro])riated  to 
the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  a  school,  and  for 
a  place  of  public  worsliip,  and  two  thousand  dollars  to 
constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  teacher"  »  ♦  * 
*'and  I  desire  my  executors  to  oversee  the  erection  of 
said  building." 

The  nephew,  Thomas  M.  Hamilton,  and  liis  brother- 
in-law,  Gilbert  Donglas,  were  named  executors,  ami  from 
this  bequest,  the  original  "Stone  Scliool  llonso"  was 
erected  in  1S35.  It  was  the  first  fi'co  school  in  Illinois, 
and  its  fame  extended  far  lieyond  (lie  limits  of  the  state. 
Many  immigrants  in  those  days  came  from  states  farther 
east,  and  settled  in  this  neigiiborhoo^l.     They  ol'ton  ro- 
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marked,  that  before  reaching  tlie  east  line  of  the  state, 
upon  inquiry  for  the  road  to  the  *' Stone  School  House/' 
the  peoiDle  all  seemed  to  know  at  once  where  it  v\'as  lo- 
cated, and  would  readily  give  them  the  correct  directions/ 

This  original  school  building  was  two  stories  high, 
built  of  stone.  The  main  floor  was  divided  by  a  hall,  con- 
taining a  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor.  There 
were  two  school  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  the  second 
floor  was  used  for  Sunday  school,  church  and  other  pub- 
lic gatherings.^  By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1839, 
this  school  was  incorporated  as  ''The  Hamilton  Primary 
SchooP'  with  a  district  four  miles  square,  and  the  trus- 
tees were  given  authority  to  use  the  township  and  com- 
mon school  fund,  due  to  said  district,  in  support  of  their 
school,  and  making  the  ''Stone  School  House''  the  center 
of  the  district.  In  1873  this  school  building  was  taken 
down  and  a  new  and  n}ore  modern  one  erected  upon  the 
same  site. 

"George''  resided  within  the  limits  of  this  district,  from 
the  time  he  was  brought  to  this  state  by  his  fonner 
master  until  his  death,  and  his  tomb  is  about  300  feet 
from  the  site  of  the  old  "Stone  School  House." 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  this  school  was 
known  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  efncient  and 
successful  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state.  Here 
"George"  attended  and  received  a  good  common  school 

iPowell  vs.  Board  of  Education,  97  III.  375. 

2The  Baptist  Church,  of  which  "George"  ^yv.n  a  member,  occupied 
said  second  floor  of  this  school  buildini;,  for  its  regular  church  services 
from  the  time  of  its  erection  until  the  completion  of  its  church  edifice, 
ia  1872.  There  "Ceor?re"  had  the  privilepre  of  sitting  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Revs.  James  and  Aloses  Lemen.  John  AT.  l^^ck,  I'Jijnh  Dodson, 
John  Brown.  Elihu  Palmer,  Justus  Ihilkley,  Benjamin  B.  Hamilton, 
and  many  others  of  the  leading  ministers  of  his  denomination.  Tho 
first  seats  were  slabs,  suu")oth  side  up,  with  two  inch  auger  holes 
through  thorn,  and  wooden  ])ins  driven  therein,  and  sawed  off  the 
proper  lengtli  for  legs,  and  with  no  backs.  At  the  time  of  tho  erection 
of  this  sciiool  building,  there  was  not,  within  the  prei^eut  limits  of 
.Tersey  County,  a  meetinghouse  exclusively  for  public  worship.  Reli- 
gious services  prior  to  this  time  had  been  held  in  private  houses,  or 
in  the  open  air,  at  camp-meetings,  and  other  isuch  places. 
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education,  and  among  his  fellow  students  and  those  that 
succeeded  him,  are  many  who  have  since  risen  to  pLaces 
of  distinction  in  professional,  business  and  social  life  in 
this  and  other  states ;  among  whom  a  few  might  he  named, 
as  follows,  to-wit :  Honorable  Stephen  V.  AVhite,  liis  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Jane  (White)  Allen,  his  wife,  Eliza  (Chandler) 
White,  her  sisters,  Mary  A.  (Chandler)  Hamilton,  Amy 
(Chandler)  Shavr,  and  Virginia  (Chandler)  Titcomb, 
Judge  Eeuben  Noble,  his  wife,  Harriott  (Douglas)  Noble, 
Caleb  and  William  Noble,  Jacob,  William  P.  and  John 
W.  Terry,  Leverett  B.  and  Gilbert  T).  Sidway,  John  G., 
Dr.  Chai'les  and  Henry  E.  Dougherty,  Judge  Balfour 
Cowan,  John  W.  Utt,  Benjamin  Wedding,  Edwin  Van 
Home,  Judge  Leander  Stilwell,  Dr.  John  T.  Curtis, 
Robert  T.  Brock,  Milton  J,  Hull,  Jesse  K.  Cadwaladcr, 
Thomas  A.  Case,  Dr.  Josei)h  0.  Hamilton,  Rev.  Benja- 
min B.  Hamilton  and  his  son,  Surgeon-General  Dr.  Jo}m 
B.  Hamilton. 

From  the  time  of  his  removal  to  this  state  ''George** 
resided  with  Dr.  Silas  Hamilton,  as  a  member  of  his 
famil}^,  after  Dr.  Hamilton's  death  "George"  made  his 
hom.e  with  the  family  of  Gilbert  Douglas  (wdiose  wife  was 
a  sister  of  Dr.  Hamilton)  until  manhood.  Thereafter 
''George"  pursued  the  business  of  farming  on  his  own 
account,  and  so  continued,  with  such  industry,  a])ility, 
prudence  and  frugality,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  his 
estate,  after  the  paynnmt  of  all  debts,  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration, and  tile  $1,500.00  legacy  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  former  master,  Dr. 
Silas  Hamilton,  was  about  seven  thousand  dollars. 
"George"  was  never  married  and  left  no  known  rela- 
tives. During  his  lifetime  he  did  not  seem  to  care  to  as- 
sociate with  the  people  of  his  own  rac^e.  He  left  a  noii- 
cupative  will  in  which,  after  providing  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  nnS.  for  a  monument  for  his  former  master, 
he  provided  ihut  the  residue  of  liis  estate  slnmld  be  used 
for  tlie  education  of  "colored  persons,  or  AnuM'icans  of 
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African  descent."  This  residne,  with  accrued  interest, 
now  amounts  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  dolUirs,  and 
the  income  therefrom  is  being-  devoted  to  assisting 
"colored  persons,  or  Americans  of  African  descent,''  to 
acquire  a  higher  education.  From  four  to  six  such  per- 
sons have  been  so  assisted  in  taking  courses  in  colleges, 
continuoush"  for  many  years  past. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  sessions  of  1865, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  non-cupative  will  of  "George 
Washington"  colored,  deceased,  the  state  of  Illinois  re- 
linquished, all  of  its  rights  to  the  said  estate,  by  way  of 
escheat.^ 

In  1880  the  circuit  court  of  Jersey  county,  Illinois,  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  trustees  to  numage  and  adiumister 
said  trust  fund,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  to  which 
a  report  is  required  to  be  made  annually.  In  said  decree 
this  fund  is  designated  as  "The  George  Washington 
Educational  Fund."  The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  principal  of  the  Jerseyville  high  school 
are  required  to  be  members  of  this  board  of  trustees. 
Besides  those  mentioned,  the  present  trustees  are  Theo- 
dore S.  Chapmcin,  Marcus  E.  Begley,  Allen  i\I.  Slaten  and 
Oscar  B.  Hamilton,  T.  S.  Chapman  is  }) resident  and 
Charles  S.  White  is  secretaiy-treasurer.  Either  of  the 
two  last  named  can  give  any  desired  information  with, 
reference  to  said  fund  and  the  management  thereof. 
Annual  examinations  are  held  for  the  selection  ol;  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  fund.  In  these  examinations  not  only  the 
educational,  but  also  the  moral  standing  and  character 
of  the  applicant  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  tlie  community  where  he 
resided,  was  always  known  as  "George,"  but  by  persoiis 
outside,  he  was  frequently  called  "Black  George."  In 
person  he  was  of  medium  lieighth,  about  five  feet  eight 
inches,  weight  about  IGO  ])ounds,  color  clear  blue-black, 
with  the  flat  nose,  thick  lips  and  kiuW  hair  that  are  in- 
dicative of  the  pure  African. 

32  Prlvato  Laws  ISCH  (Fob.  TO),  pajTo  251. 
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In  early  life  he  was  converted  and  became  a  member 
of  tlie  Baptist  ciiurcli,  of  -wbicii  he  remained  a  true  and 
consistent  member  nntil  his  death.  Ho  was  always  active 
in  church  work,  as  janitor  of  church  and  Sunday  school, 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  furnishing  the  fuel,  as  well  as 
making  iires  and  sweeping.  Being  an  excellent  singer,  he 
was  always  to  be  depended  upon  to  lead  the  singing.  He 
was  assistant  superintendent,  and  taught  a  class  in  Sun- 
day school.  The  writer  was  for  a  considerable  time  a 
pupil  in  his  Sunday  school  class,  and  can  say  that  he 
never  sat  imder  a  teacher  better  versed  in  the  Bible,  more 
conscientious  in  teaching,  or  who  possessed  more  im- 
plicitly, the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils. 

'' George''  was  unobtrusively  cordial  and  companion- 
able with  his  friends,  but  was  quite  diffident  and  retiring 
among  strangers  or  those  with  whom  he  was  not  well 
acquainted.  He  was  never  obtrusive  or  forward,  cither 
in  public  or  in  his  home.  On  the  contrary,  if  strangers 
were  present  at  mealtime,  ^'George"  was  always  oc>cu- 
pied  with,  bis  chores  about  the  barn  until  the  family  and 
guests  had  finished,  and  then  he  came  in  quietly  and  took 
his  meal  alone.  At  other  times  he  ate  with  Vae  family. 
On  one  occasion,  at  threshing  time,  the  men  all  came  in 
to  dinner,  ^'George  wdth  the  rest,  when  one  of  the  meu, 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  south,  stopped  back  and 

said  to  the  host,  "he  would  not  eat  with  a  d d  nigger.'' 

The  host  replied,  ''all  right,  you  can  wait."  The  com- 
pany then  all  sat  down  with  ''George"  und  ate  their 
dinners,  without  further  question  or  quibble. 

If  tl.iere  was  sickness  in  a  poor  family  in  the  connnun- 
ity,  "George"  seemed  to  learn  of  it  intuitively,  and  but 
a  short  time  would  elapse  until  his  team  w:is  on  the  way 
to  the  woods  for  fuel,  which  was  ch^liviM-Pvl  roady  pre- 
pared for  the  fire,  and  if.  there  was  need  oT  food,  that 
w^as  also  supplied  ]>y  him.  This  was  all  done  by  him,  in 
a  quiet,  kindly,  christian  s]nrit,  nnd  no  person  ever  heard 
liim  mention  or  allude  to  his  connection  therewith.  Me 
^\c\s  the  "grave  digger"  for    tlie    connnunity.      ANHion 
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there  was  a  death  in  tlie  neighborhocjd,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  might  be,  ''George^'  took  his  spade  and  dug 
the  grave,  for  which  lie  never  made  any  charge,  and  had 
no  expectation  of  fee  or  revvard. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  early  50 's  which  demon- 
strates the  esteem  in  which  "George"  was  hekl  in  his 
own  community,  and  also,  the  difference  of  the  sentiment 
there,  from  what  it  was  in  other  ^larts  of  the  county.  For 
man}^  years  a  debating  society  was  carried  on  at  the 
^'Old  Stone  School  House,"  in  which  many  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  particii)ated.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
several  prominent  si^eakers  from  Jerseyville,  the  county 
seat  of  the  county,  were  present  by  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  contest.  The  president  of  the  society  being 
absent,  and  "George,"  being  vice  president,  was  called 
upon  to  preside,  which  he  did,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  society.  The  visitors  were  very  much  sliockod  at 
the  idea  of  being  required  to  address  and  be  presided 
over  by  a  "nigger"  as  chairman.  As  a  result,  the  next 
week's  issue  of  the  Jerseyville  organ  of  these  politicians 
had  a  column  article  therein,  ridiculing  the  meeting,  and 
especially  the  "Black  Cloud"  tl>at  hovf^-ed  over  it,  which 
created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and  excitement  through- 
out the  county  at  the  time.  Of  course,  in  this  controversy 
"George's"  neighbors  stood  by  him,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,  inasniuch  as  it  was  tlieir  fault,  and  not  his, 
that  he  was  vice  president  of  the  society.  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1860,  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  territories  was  tVic  main  issue,  and 
upon  this  question  the  vot(n\s  of  tlie  couatry  were  divided. 
The  Democrats  favoring,  and  the  Iiepui)licans  opposing 
such  extension.  There  was  a  great  Democratic  meeting 
and  bar1)ecue  at  Grafton,  and  many  thousand  ]>eop]e  were 
there.  Tt  so  happened  fnat  "George"  on  thaf.  day  took 
a  load  of  wheat  there  to  market,  and  .as  he  enlercd  the 
town,  a  half  drunken  rabble  assauUf^d  liim  with  stones 
and  gravel.     They  seemed  to  tiuuk  ibfit  it  v>'as  all  riglit, 
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and  perfectly  proper  for  tliem  to  have  some  sport  vrith  a 
^'nigger."  Honorable  William  Shephard,  himself  a 
prominent  Democrat,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  meet- 
ing, being  present,  denounced  the  outi'age  and  threatened 
condign  i-)unishment  upon  any  person  vdio  attempted  a 
repetition  of  it.  Notwithstanding  his  politieal  affiliations 
and  prejudices,  ]\Ir.  Slie})hard  had  known  and  done  busi- 
ness wdth  ''George"  for  many  years,  was  his  friend  and 
w^ould  not  see  him  mistreated  or  humiliated,  regardless 
of  his  color.  Wliile  "George"  w^as  living  at  the  Douglas 
farm,  one  of  the  horses  was  stolen,  and  parties  Vv^ere  sent 
in  different  directions  in  search  for  the  stolen  property. 
Under  this  arrangement  ^'George"  vras  sent  to  Calhoun 
county,  where  the  public  sentiment  was  very  strong 
against  the  colored  race.  It  was  on  the  state  line,  only 
the  Mississippi  river  separating  it  from  the  slave  state 
of  Missouri.  Many  slaves  from  that  state,  from  time 
to  time  crossed  the  river,  and  thence  found  their  way  to 
the  ''underground  railroad,"  and  through  that  means 
reached  Canada.  But  woe  to  the  colored  man  or  woman, 
whether  fugitive  slave  or  not,  tliat  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  that  county.  If  tlicy  could  be  kidnapped  or 
smuggled  across  the  river,  regardless  of  law  or  justice, 
they  were  sure  of  a  trip  to  th;_'  cotton  fields  of  the  south, 
where  a  man  like  "George"  was  worth  at  least  $2,000.00. 
"George"  Avas  arrested  by  these  ]K'ople  as  a  runaway 
"'nigger,"  and  put  u\  the  jail  at  Gilead,  thei\  the  county 
seat  of  that  county.  Tliis  jail  was  constructed  of  large 
logs,  hewed  square  and  laid  on  top  of  each  other,  dowelled 
together  vrith  wooden  pins.  The  sides,  l>ottom  and  top 
w^ere  made  of  the  same  kind  of  timliers.  and  tlie  only 
means  of  entry  was  throu^<^h  a  hole  in  the  top  and  a  ladder. 
"George"  Jiad  been  in  this  jail  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
Clarence  M.  Hamilton,  being  theil  in  business  \n  Gilead, 
hearing  that  tliere  was  a  runaway  ''nigger"  in  jail,  wont 
up  to  take  a  look  at  him,  and  then  mad.'  ihe  discovery  tliat 
it  was  "George,"  with  wliom  he  was  will  ac«iuainted.  and 
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he  tliereupou  at  once  took  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
Ms  release.  This  was  a  verj  narrow  escape  for 
*' George,"  and  he  never  ventured  into  that  county  again. 
If  those  parties  had  succeeded  in  getting  ^' George'^ 
across  the  river  into  Missouri,  this  sketch  would  never 
have  heen  written. 

"George's"  judgment  upon  ordinary  business  matto-rs 
was  regarded  as  sound,  and  ho  was  frequently  consultcci 
by  his  neighbors,  of  which  the  following  is  an  illustra- 
tion. An  old  German  had  secured  a  judgment  against  a 
party  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  about  ^TjOOO.OO. 
Pie  called  upon  the  justice  and  was  told  that  an  execution 
had  been  issued  and  given  to  the  coustabk^,  but  had  not 
yet  been  returned,  and  that  he  had  better  see  the  con- 
stable. A  few  days  later  he  saw  the  coustrtble,  and  he 
told  him  that  he  had  returned  the  execution  with  the 
money  to  the  justice,  and  that  he  had  better  see  him. 
This  puzzled  the  old  German,  and  after  having  tried  for 
some  time,  ineffectually  to  unravel  the  uiatter,  he  went 
to  '^  George"  about  it,  and  explained  "tliat  he  had  gone 
to  the  justice  and  he  said  he  no  got  money,  and  he  must 
see  the  constable,  so  I  see  the  constable,  and  he  say  that 
he  paid  the  money  to  the  justice,  now  "George,"  you 
shall  shust  tell  me  which  is  the  rascal."  Of  course 
"George"  told  him  that  if  he  would  see  the  justice  again 
he  would  get  his  money  without  any  further  trouble, 
which  he  did. 

"George"  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  north  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  in  (Jtterville,  Illinois,  beside  the 
graves  of  Dr.  Silas  Hamilton,  his  former  master,  and 
Gilbert  Douglas,  and  a  stone  tomb  has  there  beou  erected, 
enclosing  the  tbree  graves,  the  location  is  300  or  400  feet 
from  the  site  of  the  "Old  Stom^  School  House,"  and  a 
like  distance  froiii  the  monument  erected  to  the  mcnuny 
of  his  former  master,  from  the  bequest  of  ^1,500.00  left 
by  "George"  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  which  mouu- 
ment  there  are  the  following  inscriptions ; 
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(On  scroll  above  base  block.) 


^^  Erected  by  George  Washington 

Born  in  Virginia  a  Slave 

Died  at  Otterville,  111.  Apr.  15,  1S64. 

A  Christian  Freeman." 


(On  base  block.) 


**To  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Silas  Hamilton, 

His  former  Master. 

Born  at  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  May  19,  1775. 

Died  at  Otterville,  111.,  Nov.  19,  1834. 

Ha\dng  in  his  lifetime  given  freedom  to 

Tvreuty-eight  Slaves. 
At  his   death  bequeathed   four   thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
the  Hamilton  Primary  School. 


H  A  M  I  L  T  0  N     I 


These  inscriptions  cover  the  lives  of  two  men.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  had  observed  carefully  and  thought- 
fully the  life  and  character  of  his  former  master,  to 
whom  he  OAved  ihe  opportunity  of  himself  becoming  a 
** Christian  I'reeman.'*  He  had  himself  participated  in 
and  had  observed  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  community 
from  the  gift  of  the  "Old  Stone  School  House/'  and  the 
endowment  of  ''Hamilton  Primary  School,''  that  had 
brightened  and  broadened  the  lives  of  those  coming  under 
its  influence  for  thirty  years.     » 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this  school,  there 
was  not  a  "free  school"  anywhere  in  this  part  of  this 
state,  \\1iat  few  schools  there  were  were  maintained  by 
subscription,  tJie  teacher  boarding  around  among  the  pa- 
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irons,  and  in  the  main,  they  were  of  a  verr  inferior  grade. 
Later  free  schools  were  established  by  law  thronghout 
this  and  most  other  free  states,  so  tliat  in  1864,  at  the 
time  of  '' George ^s"  death,  there  was  no  necessity  for  him 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  former  master,  and  provide 
for  the  free  education  of  ''vrhite'^  children,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  were  already  dnly  provided  for  by  law. 

At  that  time,  the  ci\dl  war  was  at  its  most  critical  stage. 
Milhons  of  soldiers  were  arrayed  in  deadly  conflict,  con- 
tending for  the  mastery.  The  Union  forces  were  striv- 
ing to  re-establish  the  national  anthority  thronghout  the 
slave  states,  and  their  enemies  were  contending  for  the 
establishment  of  those  states  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment. 

There  were  four  million  slaves  in  those  states,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  '* African  slavery'^  was  one  of  the  foim- 
dation  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  govern- 
ment sought  to  be  established  therein.  There  was  not  a 
free  school  for  the  education  of  ''colored^'  children  in 
all  of  that  territory  and  ^* George^*  was  well  aware  of 
that  fact. 

President  Lincoln  had  issued  his  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, January  1st,  1863,  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
success  of  the  Union  army,  would  set  all  of  those  slaves 
free;  but  in  case  their  enemies  were  suc<jessful,  that  Proc- 
lamation would  have  been  wholly  futile. 

These  were  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
** George ^s''  last  illness  and  death.  He  must  act,  in  the 
disposition  of  his  estate,  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
then  existing.  After  mature  consideration,  he  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  possible,  to  follow  tlie  example  of  liis 
former  master  and  devote  the  substance  of  hi=^  estate  to 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  his  own  race.  Siiuc  (ho  organi/aliou  mid  0[)er- 
ation  of  this  fund  there  has  Ixmui  a  hiri;-c  niuuhor  of 
colored  persons,  male  aiid  female,  assisted  through  col- 
lege courses,  and  thereby  have  become  ministers,  physi- 
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cians.  lawyers,  teachers,  etc.,  and  ^vho  have  been,  and 
still  are,  devoting  their  lives  to  assisting  their  own  people 
in  fitting  themselves  to  intelligently  and  honorably  oc- 
cnpy  the  position  of  '•^Vnierican  Freemen, '^  and  this 
work  will  continue  through  coming  generations.  The 
work  i^ossible  to  be  accomplished  by  this  fund  might  seem 
to  be  small,  when  compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  needs 
of  the  race  to  be  supplied,  but  might  it  not  be  possible 
that  in  the  future  some  of  the  many  peox)le  of  v\'ealth, 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  a  race  of  people,  and  thereby  honor 
and  perpetuate  the  memories  of  themselves  or  others, 
may  make  additions  to  this  fund,  so  that  it  may  become 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  beneficent  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  age? 

Regardless  of  whether  this  result  be  reached  or  not, 
the  fame,  honor,  nobility  and  wisdom  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  secure,  and  thousands  of  his  race  will  rise 
up  to  call  his  name  blessed.  It  is  hoped  that  a  careful 
study  and  consideration  of  the  life  and  character  of 
** George  Washington"  and  the  motives  and  principles 
that  governed  and  actuated  his  life,  and  the  good  that  be 
has  accomi)iished,  may  be  an  incentive  to  many  of  his 
people  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  enmlate  his  example. 

*^ Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  beliind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 
*' Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
*'In  the  world's   broad   field  of  battle, 
In  Ihe  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dninb,  driven  cattle; 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. '^ 
Jerse^^'ille,  Illinois,  July  .1,  1910. 


GOVERNOR  COLES'  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Letter  from  Governor  Edward  Coles  to  the  Late  Se^-a- 
TOR  W.  0.  FL.iGO— Early  Settlements  in  Madison 

County. 

Honorable  N.  G.  FL^gg  of  Moro  hands  iis  the  following 
autograph  letter  to  his  father,  the  late  Senator  W.  C. 
Flagg,  from  Governor  Coles,  under  date  of  March,  1861. 
It  seems  at  that  time,  Mr.  Flagg,  Sr.,  was  engaged  in 
collecting  data  of  the  early  settlement  of  Madison  county, 
and  wrote  to  Governor  Coles,  then  living  in  Philadelphia, 
for  certain  information  and  for  facts  concerning  himself. 
The  letter  is  a  valuahle  contribution  to  the  early  history 
of  Illinois  from  one  of  the  chief  actors  therein.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Philadelphia,  March  28,  18{)1. 

Dp]ar  Sir— a  pleuritic  attack  and  other  atTlictions  have 
prevented,  and  will  prevent,  my  making  as  speedy  and 
full  an  answer  as  I  would  otherwise  have  done  to  your 
letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  which  was  enclosed  a  printed 
circular  containing  enquiries  from  a  committee  of  which 
you  are  a  member,  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society  to  collect  information  of  the  county  of  ]\Ladison. 
This  I  regret  not  being  able  to  do  in  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  my  health, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  want  of  access  here  to  docuuierds 
which  would  refresh  my  memory,  and  enahle  me  to  con- 
form more  explicitly  to  your  r(M]uest.  In  this  state  of 
things  I  can  only  say,  in  nuu'iyiug  a  Phihuh^lphia  lady 
in  1833,  I  was  induced  to  ch:ui!::e  mv  Illinois  rc^sidence  Tor 
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liers  in  this  city.  On  my  doing  so,  and  believing  the 
books,  pamphlets,  printed  and  raannscript  papers  which 
I  liad  assiduously  collected  in  relation  to  Illinois,  would 
be  more  valuable  in  that  state  than  elsewhere,  I  deter- 
mined, on  leaving  it,  to  make  a  present  of  them  to  the 
Historical  Society  at  Alton,  which  had  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  making  me  an  honorary  member.  At  the  soli-^ 
citation  of  my  friend,  the  Eev.  J.  ]M.  Peck,  who  was  then 
engaged,  as  he  told  me,  in  collecting  materials  for  writ- 
ing the  history  of  Illinois,  I  loaned  them  to  him,  with  the 
expressed  understanding  that  after  using  them  for  that 
purpose  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  that  society  in  my 
name.  While  in  his  possession  his  house,  with  much  of 
his  extensive  library,  was  burnt,  including  a  portion  of 
the  books  and  papers  I  loaned  to  liim— what  portion  I 
never  learned,  nor  have  I  been  informed  by  Mr.  Peck, 
or  his  heirs  since  his  death,  nor  by  the  society  tliat  any- 
thing had  been  delivered,  much  less  which  of  the  particu- 
lar books  and  documents  I  loaned  him.  This  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  Alton  Society,  or  if  not  satisfactory 
from  that  source,  from  the  heirs  of  ^.Ir.  Peck.  There  is 
among  the  volumes  loaned  a  file  of  the  Illinois  IiitelU- 
gencer  from  I  think  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Illinois  Territory,  to  about  tlic  year  183-t  bound  in 
volumes.  It  may  also  be  of  service  for  me  here  to  add 
that  I  gave  to  the  library  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
volume  of  the  Edwardsville  Spectator,  which  included 
the  four  years  I  served  as  Governor.  Those  files  of  ne\vs- 
papers,  especially  the  last  from  its  having  been  printed 
in  the  count^^,  must  contain  much  that  is  of  interest  about 
Madison.  At  the  request  of  Josiah  ^leigs,  then  commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  at  AVashington,  1  made 
him  monthly  reports  for  the  years  ISilO,  21,  2L\  when  I 
Vvas  Eegisier  of  the  Land  Ofdee  at  Ldwardsville  on  the 
tempeialure,  climate  and  production  of  Illinois,  copies 
of  which  I  retained  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Peek  for  the 
Historical  Society  of  Alton.     If  these  pa])ers  have  bium 
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preserved  tliey  will  fiirnisli  you  iiiforTnatioB  particularly 
in  re})ly  to  the  10th,  lltii  and  12th  questions  contained  in 
your  printed  circular.  If  the  books  and  papers  delivered 
to  Mr.  Peck  for  the  Historical  Society  of  Alton  have  not 
been  burnt  or  lost,  you  will  find  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  them,  as  well  about  the  county  as  the  state.  In 
exploring  and  traveling  over  the  country,  which  I  did  to' a 
great  extent,  I  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  of 
collecting  not  only  verbal,  but  printed  and  manuscript  in- 
formation in  relation  to  its  natural  and  early  history,  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  which  I  carefully  preserved  and 
delivered  over  as  above  described.  Not  content  with  this, 
I  addressed  a  kind  of  circular  to  the  most  prominent  and 
enlightened  of  the  old  inhabitants,  propounding  questions 
to  them,  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  llinois  and 
Missouri.  From  their  being  illiterate,  and  having  an 
aversion  to  the  use  of  their  pens,  they  did  not  comply  with 
my  request,  but  some  of  them  sent  me  messages  ex- 
pressive of  their  willingness  to  impart  verbally  any  in- 
formation they  possessed.  The  only  man  who  replied 
to  me  with  zeal  and  ability  was  Col.  Aug.  Chouteau  of  St. 
Louis,  who  wrote  me  a  very  long  and  highly  int(U'esting 
communication,  but  as  it  related  to  the  Indians  and  to 
Missouri  it  is  foreign  to  your  eu(]uiries.  In  answer  to 
your  questions  of  a  personal  character  1  will  brietiy  state 
that: 

I  was  born  in  Albemarle  conntv,  Virginia,  on  the  15th 
Dec.  1786.  While  at  "William  and  Mary  College  I  imbibed 
the  belief  that  man  couLI  not  of  right  hold  ])roperty  in 
his  fellow  man  and  under  this  conviction  determined  to 
remove  tlie  chain  of  slavery  and  to  emigrate  to  arid  re- 
side with  my  colored  people  in  one  of  the  new  free  states 
or  territories.  The  war  with  England  then  l^rewing  de- 
pressed matters  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not  elTect 
a  sale  of  the  land  I  inherite,!.  While  tlius  slriviiig  to 
eifect  my  obiect.  President  j^fadi-^on,  soon  aftcn-  (Mitoriiig 
upon  the  duties  of  his  olHce,  very  une\|K'ctedIy  to  mo, 
made  me  his  secretary.    Tlie  exist  once  of  ilio  war,  and  the 
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difiicnlty  of  selling  and,  wlion  sold  of  collecting  the  money, 
made  mo  remain  in  this  situation  for  six  years.  On 
peace  being  made  I  resigned  the  secretaryship  and  set 
out  for  tlie  western  country  to  seek  a  permanent  home  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  Although  peace  had  been  de- 
clared for  months  with  England,  it  had  not  been  made 
with  the  Indians  on  my  first  visit  to  Illinois  in  Oct.,  1815. 
To  show  you  the  state  of  things  when  I  entered  Illinois, 
I  was  assured  at  Vincennes  that  there  were  no  houses  of 
accommodation  on  the  way,  and  moreover,  that  it  was 
not  safe  from  Indian  massacre,  to  go  from  there  directly 
west  to  St.  Louis,  but  that  I  would  have  to  go  by  way  of 
Shawneetown  and  Kaskaskia.  This  I  did,  and  passed 
up  from  the  latter  town  through  the  comparatively  old 
and  thick  French  and  American  settlements  up  to  ]\tadi- 
son,  then  a  frontier  county  which  had  but  recently  been 
laid  out,  and  its  seat  of  justice  (Eclwardsville)  located 
on  Thos.  Kirkpatrick's  farm.  There  was  but  one  small 
log  cabin  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Edwardsville.  and 
that  having  no  person  in  it  when  I  passed,  and  seeing  no 
marks  showing  the  town  had  been  laid  out,  I  passed  on 
the  road  over  the  site  without  knowing  I  had  done  so. 
At  the  creek  at  the  north  end  of  tlie  intended  county  town 
was  a  small  mill  which  together  with  its  dam  was  in  such 
a  dilapidated  state  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being  then  used. 
I  passed  on  through  Eatton's  prairie,  where  then  resided 
several  families,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
where  there  was  a  small  inqirovement  made  at  the  outlet 
of  a  rivulet  on  the  south  of  where  Alton  was  afterwards 
located.  1  was  told  there  were  then  but  four  or  live 
families  residing  to  the  north  of  that.  From  this  ]n^int 
I  descended  through  the  American  Bottom  to  St.  Eouis. 
After  examining  the  surrounding  country,  and  making 
a  purchase  of  land,  I  yielded  to  a  desire  I  had  to  see  the 
descent  and  outlet  to  the  ocean  of  the  country  I  intended 
to  make  my  ]-)ermanent  home,  and  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  from  tlumce  passed  on  through  the  seaboard  country 
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to  m}'  mother  ^s  who  resided  on  my  native  spot  in  Va. 
Soon  after  I  reached  A^irginia,  President  Madison  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  go  to  Russia  in  a  ship  of  war  on  special 
business  for  the  government.  I  was  absent  more  tlian 
a  year  in  Europe.  On  my  return  to  America  I  paid  a 
visit  to  my  lelations  and  then  proceeded  to  Illinois, 
where  I  occupied  myself  in  exploring  the  country,  and 
several  times  extending  my  tours  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  settlements.  The  next  winter  I  went  to 
the  eastward,  and  when  I  returned  in  the  spring,  having 
at  last  collected  my  debt,  I  was  enabled  to  bring  with  ra.e 
my  colored  people,  whose  expenses  I  paid,  and  gave  each 
family  a  quarter  section  of  land  as  compensation  for  the 
delay  in  bringing  them  from  Virginia.  I  hired  some  of 
them  to  work  a  farm  I  o^^vned  near  Edwardsville,  the 
others  hired  themselves  in  Illinois  and  St.  Louis.  About 
this  time  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  place  of  Receiver  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Edwardsville,  to  which  President  ISlon- 
roe  appointed  me.  This  office  I  held  from  1819  till  I  was 
elected  Governor  in  1822.  While  serving  as  Governor 
and  residing  at  the  seat  of  government  (Vandal ia)  a 
tempestuous  prairie  fire  consumed  the  houses  aud  all  the 
improvements  on  my  farm  iiear  EdAvardsvillo.  This, 
with  Ti\y  marriage  and  consequent  removal  from  Illinois, 
terminated  my  favorite  life  of  a  farmer.  I  should  like  to 
expatiate  on  the  great  excitement  and  our  couse((uent 
labors  at  the  times  of  my  election,  and  especially  at  tlie 
succeeding  election  two  years  aftei  wards  to  pi  event  Illi- 
nois from  being  made  a  slave  holding  state.  The  longer 
I  live  the  more  I  see  and  hear  of  tlie  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  day,  the  more  pleasing  the  cousolation 
I  feel  in  reflecting  on  the  efforts  and  agency  I  had 
in  our  successful  labors  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
against  the  curse  of  slavery  and  its  exteiision  over  the 
lovely  state  of  Illinois.    But  I  must  stop  or  my  nervous 
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headache,  aly>^ays  made  worse  by  writing,  will  drive  me 
mad.  Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Churchill  and  any  other 
of  the  few  old  friends  and  acquaintances  I  have  yet  living 
in  Madison  connty. 

I  am  with  great  respect  and  regard  truly  your, 

EdwaPwD  Coles. 

TV.  C.  Flagg,  Esq.,  Moro,  Madison  county,  Ills. 


INFORiMATION  IN  RF:GARD  TO  THE  LETTERS 

AND  OTHER  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  MORRIS 

BiRKBECK. 


Communicated  by  Yv^altei-  Colyer. 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Histoiucat- 

SociETY : 

I  was  often  told  by  my  father,  who  was  born  here  in 
the  English  Settlement  in  the  year  1822,  that  after  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Morris  Birkbeck,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished founders  of  this  English  colony  in  the  prai- 
ries of  the  Illinois  country,  certain  meuibers  of  the  family 
removed  to  Mexico,  taking  with  them  a  ten-bushel  box 
full  of  valuable  letters,  papers  and  documents,  the  per- 
sonal belongings  of  the  great  anti-slavery  agitator. 

As  long  ago  as  the  fore  part  of  the  year  1905  I  learned 
by  accident  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Birkbeck, 
a  grandson  of  Morris,  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  where  he 
held  an  important  i^osition  in  the  chief  engineers 's  ollice 
of  the  Koyal  Queensland  Kailways. 

Addressing  i\Ir.  Birkbeck  I  received  from  him  in  due 
time  a  very  courteous  letter  in  which  he  informed  me 
that  he  remembered  when  journeying  from  ]\fexico 
through  London  en  route  to  Australia  his  party  picked 
up  a  box  that  had  been  left  in  char.-'C  of  a  relative  and 
which  contained  things  that  had  belnngtMl  to  hi;^  grand- 
father, "Morris  Birkbeck,  such  as  papers,  docnments* 
drawings,  family  phate,  etc.  Tie  explained  thnt  all  of  liis 
father's  papers  were  at  his  mother's  honu^  about  400 
miles  un  the  coast  froiu  Brisbane^     Xev^r  lining  h.ad 
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the  oijportimity  of  examining  those  papers  Mr.  Eobert 
Birkbeck  was  in  ignorance  of  their  contents,  but  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  contents  of  the  package  at  his 
mother's  home  would  be  found  to  be  those  papers,  letters 
and  documents  carried  by  the  family  from  th^  English 
settlement  in  Illinois.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  fact  that  some  years  previously  when  his  two  brothers 
paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  they  returned  with  a  number  of 
old  Illinois  land  deeds,  together  with  some  very  old  Bank 
of  England  transfers.  He  also  mentioned  having  in  his 
possession  copies  of  the  drawings  sent  home  by  one  of 
his  aunts  in  1817,  showing  the  first  house  they  lived  in, 
the  house  his  grandfather  built  afterward,  the  first 
church  built,  etc. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  promised  to  investigate  and  to  let  me  hear 
from  him  as  soon  as  he  found  anything  respecting  the 
lost  papers.  This  he  did  in  a  most  painstaking  and 
laborious  manner  in  a  letter  dated  June  4th,  1908.  The 
letter  follows : 

'*  Walter  Colykr,  Esq., 

^'Albion,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
**Dear  Sir: 

''I  fear  you  must  have  thought  I  had  forgotten  the 
promise  made  in  my  letter  of  18th  of  April,  1905,  but  the 
fact  is  my  search  in  my  grandfather's  papers  for  some- 
thing relating  to  his  settlement  in  Illinois  has  not  ]n'oven 
very  successful  so  far,  and  I  waited  in  the  hopes  of  more 
papers  being  found  before  again  writing  to  you.  I  am 
sending  you'a  list  of  letters  at  present  in  my  hands,  giv- 
ing a  short  resume  of  their  contents.  Those  letters  that 
contain  accounts  of  events  that  are  now  historical  are 
most  interesting,  but  still  I  fear  they  are  not  wlint  you 
desire.  .         .  . 

''.About  eigliteen  months  ngo  I  paid  a  hurried  visit  to 
my  mother's  i^lnce  at  Glenmore,  and  then  brought  .^omo 
of  the  ])a]Kn-s,  but  had  no  time  to  make  n  tliorough  search. 
I  also  had  a  cnrsory  look  through  the  library  and  noticed 
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some  of  my  grandfather  ^s  books— *  Notes/'  &c.  I  have 
asked  my  brother  to  send  me  any  more  old  papers  that 
may  be  found  when  I  will  again  give  myself  the  pleasure 
of  comnmnicating  with  joii.  If  you  consider  any  of  the 
letters  on  the  list  are  of  sufficient  interest,  I  will  endeavor. 
to  copy  them  out  for  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  though 
some  of  them  are  hard  to  decipher. 

*'I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  happy 
if  I  can  be  of  use.'' 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  have  had  no  further 
communication  from  Mr.  Birkbeck. 

The  old  letters  in  Mr.  Birkbeck 's  possession  of  which 
he  kindly  sent  a  brief  synopsis,  number  75.  They  relate 
to  a  great  number  of  topics,  such  as  letters  from  Morris 
Birkbeck 's  friends  and  relatives  in  England,  letters  from 
business  associates  detailing  sales  of  wool,  financial  re- 
verses, perfidy  and  iiight  of  his  partner,  arrangements 
for  publishing  books  and  pamphlets  and  the  like.  In 
some  instances  the  list  contains  copies  of  Birkbeck 's  re- 
plies to  his  English  correspondents.  The  letters  very 
largely  deal  with  i\[orris  Birkbeck 's  financial  reverses 
and  losses,  his  quarrel  with  Cobden  [Cobbett?]  and  his 
backsliding  from  the  faith  of  the  society  of  Er lends,  which 
evidently  caused  his  home  people  much  distress  of  mind. 
The  anti-slaveiy  agitation  is  a  favorite  topic  with  Mr. 
Birkbeck 's  English  friends,  and  the  iniquitious  character 
of  the  king  in  his  treatment  of  tho  Enghsh  queen  is  com- 
mented upon.  The  letters  date  from  April,  1S05,  to  May, 
1825. 

Albion,  Illinois,  August  22,  1910. 


AiMERiCAN  HISTORY  AND  THE  IiMiVIIGRANT. 


Oliver  E.  Williamson,  328  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago. 

The  iDroblem  of  the  immigrant  is  a  many-sided  one. 
In  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  affects  the  welfare 
of  every  American  citizen  of  the  day,  and  of  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  follow.  Likewise,  in  ooe  phase  or  an- 
other, it  is  a  problem  which  concerns,  however  remotely, 
every  organization  seeking  to  conserve  the  ideals  of  the 
American  republic. 

President  Taft,  in  a  speech  at  the  Chicago  xVuditorium 
some  months  ago,  said  that  Agninaldo,  the  Filipiiio  chief- 
tain, when  at  the  height  of  Jiis  revohitionary  power,  as- 
sured his  followers  that  he  had  the  thing  called  *'free- 
dom'^  safely  deposited  in  a  casket  on  the  ishmd  of  Panay. 
Jnst  as  soon  as  his  army  had  driven  the  Americans  from 
the  archi])elago,  he  would  go  and  bring  it  to  them !  The 
ideas  of  a  good  many  immigrants  regarding  the  freedom 
they  shall  find  in  America  are  scarcely  less  grotesque. 
And  when  one  considers  the  conditions  fiom  which  they 
have  come,  and  the  difiiculties  which  surround  their  gain- 
ing a  true  conception  of  American  political  ideals,  thore 
must  be  not  blame,  Init  sympathy  for  them. 

Some  months  ago  the  wi'iter  stood  at  a  downtown  cor- 
ner in  the  heart  of  the  greal  moderTi  city  of  Chicago.  It 
was  Menv.^rial  1^ay,  and  a  vast  throng  had  assembled  to 
view  the  parade  Avhich  is  a  usual  feature  of  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  civic  observances.  The  surrounding  spec- 
tators, most  of  them,  revealed  hv  \isage  and  utterance 
their  foreign   hiith.     Creat   minibc/s   oi'  small   ch.ildren 
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were  a  further  reininder  tliat  the  gaping  crowd  at  tliis 
corner— representative  probably  of  otiiers  tliat  spread 
along  tbe  boulevard  for  many  squares— was  not  typically 
American. 

Tbe  vanguard  of  the  parade  brougbt  interest  to  a 
tension.  A  dozen  languages  spoke  admiration  of  the 
si3lendidly  mounted  squadron  of  police  and  tbe  stirring 
music  of  the  handsomely  uniformed  band.  Then  came 
the  long  lines  of  Grand  Army  men.  white-haired  and  bent, 
crippled  and  decrepit,  with  only  here  and  there  a  sturdy 
veteran  on  whom  time  seemed  not  to  have  laid  its  wither- 
ing hand.  The  crowd  at  the  corner  appeared  puzzled  and 
disappointed.  They  had  corae  to  see  a  spectacle,  and 
here  was  an  almost  endless  string  of  old  men,  in  plain 
blue  or  mixed  garb,  who  had  naught  of  the  martial  as- 
pect and  gaudy  caparison  that  appeal  to  the  sensations. 

Then  came  the  regulars,  and  the  bright,  alert  young 
men  of  the  National  Guard,  marching  in  perfect  align- 
ment, erect  and  vigorous,  nattily  uniforraed,  grms 
polished,  banners  flying— ah,  here  was  something 
worth  while!  The  languid  crowd  pressed  eagerly 
to  the  curb,  future  Americans  were  hoisted  to  the 
shoulders  of  excited  fathers,  whose  admonitions  were 
voiced  in  strange  tongues,  and  the  multitude  which  had 
been  silent  and  indifferent  as  the  straggling  remnants  of 
the  Civil  "War  legions  passed,  novf  burst  into  applause. 
To  these  folk,  imfamiliar  with  ^Araerica's  past,  the  living 
reminders  of  a  war  of  long  ago  meant  nothing;  it  was  the 
shotv  that  was  worth  while—the  sort  of.  pageantry  that  iii 
monarch! al  countricv?  reconciles  the  oppressed  peasant 
to  making  himself  food  for  bullets  in  a  cause  of  which  he 
knows  nothing. 

It  was  such  an  exyjerieu'^e  as  this  that  emphasized  to  a 
native-born  Amoncaii  witli  a  long  line  of  American  fore- 
bears—not his  snrjeriority  to  \\\q  folk  wlio  saw  and  did 
not  understand,  hut  his  re>'>pn)isih}Jif}/  ^^r  b.^lping  them  to 
understand.    Many  a  man  of  oid-wr>r]d  birth  is  today  an 
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American  citizen  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense;  many 
an  American  v»iiose  pedigree  goes  back  to  colonial  times 
is  less  worthy  of  honor.  Heaven  forbid  that  in  this 
country  there  should  be  an  aristocracy  of  birth!  But 
there  is,  to  the  thoughtful  man,  a  tremendous  inspiration 
in  the  associations  of  family  history  with  the  sacrifices 
of  the  patriot.  Bunker  Hill  is  more  than  a  name  to  the 
man  Avhose  ancestor  died  there.  As  he  views  these  strag- 
gling survivors  of  a  war  of  fifty  years  ago,  fought  not  by 
a  standing  army  or  by  conscripts,  can  his  thoughts  fail  to 
dwell  upon  the  men  of  his  own  blood  who  struggled  for 
conscience'  sake  on  scores  of  southern  fields;  the  one  who 
for  his  coimtry,  riglit  or  wrong,  charged  at  Buena  Vista ; 
the  pioneer  who  helped  to  hold  the  day  at  Fort  Meigs, 
the  Scotch-Irish  forbear  who  rose  from  prayer  to  risk  his 
life  for  a  free  America  at  Brand^^nef  Simple,  homely 
folk,  all  of  them,  with  no  pride  of  noble  lineage  or  man- 
orial dignity;  men  who  choi3ped  their  way  into  the 
wilderness  or  wielded  a  rifle  with  equal  doggodness,  as 
necessity  demanded.  Certainly  a  country  for  which  such 
men  were  ready  to  make  the  grand  sacrifice  must  be 
worthy  the  best  that  we  of  this  day  of  peace  and  comfort 
can  give  it. 

To  the  immigrant,  however,  there  is  given  no  such  in- 
spiration as  this.  Ignorant  in  most  cases  of  the  history 
and  system  of  government  of  even  the  country  from 
which  he  has  come,  he  is  likely  to  know  nothing  of  the 
fundameutal  principles  on  which  this  republic  was 
founded;  nothing  of  its  glorious  histoiy;  nothing  of  the 
duties  that  go  with  the  privileges  so  freely  granted  him. 
Vaguely  he  believes  America  to  be  a  land  whore  every- 
one does  as  he  chooses,  where  he  does  not  have  to  enter 
military  service,  and  where  he  can  make  fabulous  wages 
and  live  as  he  will.  In  the  old  country  what  small  powers 
of  citizenship  he  possessed  were  exercised  in  fear  of  some 
petty  overlord --wore  porhn])s  uuijuoslioningiy  bartered 
according  to  custom.     From   innnigration   agonls,  laU^r 
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factors,  saloonkeepers,  politicians  and  others  who  craftily 
prey  on  him  here  he  learns  nothing  that  awakens  higher 
idecils.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  forces  conspire  to 
maintain  his  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  vision,  so  that 
they  may  the  more  readily  profit  by  their  control  of  him. 
Out  of  the  mass,  of  course,  there  arise  notable  exceptions ; 
but  among  the  many  millions  that  have  poured  into 
America  wdthin  the  last  decade,  and  who  wdth  or  without 
the  franchise  are  determining  the  future  of  political  and 
economic  America,  the  aggregate  of  intelligent,  patriotic 
citizenship  is  appallingly  small. 

When  we  attempt  to  propose  means  of  improving  this 
situation  the  temptation  is  to  despair  of  immediate  meas- 
ures. Two  arguments  in  favor  of  doing  nothing  are  at 
once  suggested.  His  Ignorance  and  adherence  to  racial 
customs  make  the  immigrant  of  the  present  adult  genera- 
tion hopeless;  existing  macliinery  of  education,  environ- 
ment and  freedom  from  old-world  prejudices  will  enable 
the  newer  generation  to  take  care  of  itself.  Is  it  worth 
while,  then,  to  seek  to  inform  the  immigrant,  in  his  own 
language,  regarding  not  only  the  fixed  facts  of  American 
history,  but  the  ideals  which  actuated  the  founders  and 
perpetuators,  and  which  must  inspire  those  w^ho  shall  be 
responsible  for  its  future  preservation'! 

We  do  seek  so  to  inform  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools 
and  the  students  of  our  colleges.  It  is,  therefore,  prob- 
ably without  question  that  this  thing  is  worth  while  to 
do  for  every  potential  citizen- -if  it  can  be  done.  To  say 
that  the  attempt  is  likely  to  fail  of  wide  results  is  to 
express  a  belief  tliat  may  be  reasonably  entertained;  but 
such  a  belief  does  not  remove  our  responsibility.  Ignor- 
ance, indifference,  lack  of  intellectual  grasp— doubtless 
these  conditioiis  nmst  limit  the  elTectiveness  of  any  cR'ort 
to  inculcate  intelligent  patriotism  among  newer  residents 
of  foreign  birth;  but  who  can  tell  what  a  few  men  of 
awakened  ideals  can  accomplish,  v^^ith  the  people  of  their 
race  t 
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Tlie  raachiriery  for  attempting  this  work  is  already 
partly  provided.  ''Settlements/'  social  centers,  mis- 
sions, patriotic  societies,  religious  organizations,  are 
nsually  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  ]}e  the  means  of 
disseminating  helpful  information  for  the  immigrant. 
Some  of  them  already  provide  instruction  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship;  and,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  all 
these  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  resident  serve 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  ideals  of  his  adopted  country 
and  to  give  him  asj^irations  above  those  he  sees  exhibited 
by  the  cheap  politician  and  his  followers. 

But  within  the  particular  province  of  patriotic  litera- 
ture a  special  reinforcement  is  needed,  which  may  be  iu 
part  provided  by  historical  organizations  through  official 
action  or  by  the  efforts  of  individual  members.  Pri- 
marily reinforcement  would  best  take  the  form  of  a 
series  of  concise  but  ably  and  attractively  prepared  leaf- 
lets or  mono.graphs  that  may  be  translated  into  various 
languages  and  distributed  at  small  cost.  Other  avenues 
of  effort,  in  which  perhaps  the  historical  association 
could  not  officially  cooperate,  suggest  themselves.  A  ten- 
tative outline  is  presented  herewith  which  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  those  better  prepared  than  the  writer  to  deter- 
mine feasible  lines  of  action. 

1.  Historical  and  patriotic  leaflets,  translated 
into  various  languages  and  made  available  for  distri- 
bution at  slight  (>cst  by  individuals,  hnmigrant  aid 
societies,  social  settlements,  patriotic  societies,  etc., 
and  in  schools  for  heme  circulation.  These  leaflets 
should  be  illustrated  and  should  be  in  general  of  an 
attractive  character. 

2.  Lectures  and  addresses  to  immigrants,  in  tlu^ir 
native  tongues,  by  men  of  their  own  race  who  have 
established  themselves  as  American  citizens  of  high 
character.  Moving  pirtures.  and  stereo] )ticon  views 
are  a  great  aid  ia  gaining  and  hoUliii;;-  interest  and 
illustrating  suci\  addresses. 
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3.  Cooperation  between  the  various  historical  and 
patriotic  societies,  immigrant  leagues,  social  settle- 
ments, etc.,  in  the  establislnuent  of  lecture  centers; 
or,  perhaps,  in  such  large  cities  as  Chicago,  of  a  cen- 
tral institute  for  the  general  purpose  of  education  in 
the  fundamentals  of  intelligent  citizenship. 

The  suggestion  has  already  been  advanced  that 
such  an  institute— appropriately  named  for  that 
great  friend  of  the  lowly,  Abraham  Lincoln— might 
well  be  placed  at  the  state  capital,  from  which  center 
inspiration  and  aid  might  be  given  to  the  work  under- 
taken under  various  auspices  among  tlie  large  groups 
of  foreigners  in  various  sections  of  the  state. 

Adult  immigrants  do  not  readily  learn  English  beyond 
the  expressions  necessary  in  their  employment.  This  is 
not  generally  because  of  lack  of  willingness,  but  gener- 
ally for  want  of  opportunity  to  secure  capable  instruc- 
tions. English  classes  at  the  settlements  are  popular, 
and  where  such  original  methods  as  those  employed  by 
Dr.  Peter  Roberts  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  followed,  the 
instruction  is  eagerly  sought.  The  desire  should  be,  of 
course,  that  the  new  citizen  shall  learn  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  speak  the  language  of  his  adopted  country. 
But  along  with  the  encouragement  of  this  aspiration 
should  go  the  patriotic  instruction  that  is  postponed  or 
neglected  for  language  acquirement  at  the  risk  of  im- 
proper conceptions  being  formed  which  cannot  later  be 
eradicated. 

KSornething,  but  thus  far  comparatively  little,  is  being 
done  in  this  special  line.  Before  preparing  this  article 
the  writer  addressed  a  letter  to  various  organizations 
centered  in  Chicago  and  in  Illinois,  inquiring  what  was 
being  attempted  in  the  way  of  patriotic  histruction  in 
their  native  languages  for  immigrants.  Tlie  following 
selections  from  the  responses  are  representative: 
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IlNrvERsiTY  OF  Chicago  Setttj^iiment, 
4630  Gross  Avenue,  Cliicago,  May  6,  1910. 

We  have  had  a  school  of  citizenship  for  the  past  three 
years,  organized  and  in  charge  of  one  of  our  residents, 
lie  has  lectured  on  civics  and  American  history  and  has 
been  assisted  by  graduate  men  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  residents  of  the  settlement. 

Mary  E.  McDowell. 

(This  letter  was  accompanied  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  The  Chicago  Tribune: 

^'To  the  accompaniment  of  a  brass  band  playing 
American  patriotic  airs  eighteen  Poles  and  Lithuanians 
last  night  celebrated  the  taking  out  of  their  citizenship 
papers  in  this  country  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
settlement.  Miss  Mary  McDowell,  head  of  the  settle- 
ment, in  an  address  on  'Citizenship,^  impressed  upon 
her  hearers  the  sacredness  of  their  duties  as  American 
voters.  ^Americans  can  learn  a  lesson  from  you  newest 
citizens,'  Miss  McDowell  told  them.  ^They  take  their 
trusts  too  lightly.  The  first  thing  our  new  arrivals  do 
is  to  demand  a  copy  of  our  constitution  in  their  own 
language.    And  they  study  it  and  follow  it  out.'  '') 

Henky  Booth  House. 

Cliicago,  April  20th,  1910. 

Answering  your  inquiry  whether  Uenry  Booth  House 
does  anything  toward  furnishing  patriotic  literature  to 
aliens  in  their  native  hrnguagos  I  may  say  that  something 
is  being  done  in  that  line  nearly  all  tlie  time.  Last  week 
190  Lithuanians  were  addressed  on  th(^  census,  and  some 
literature  was  distributed.  Last  summer  instructions 
in  health  and  citizenship  in  six  languages  were  circu- 
lated, and  during  the  past  winter  civics  has  been  the 
uppermost  theme  in  our  language  classes  and  club  work. 

We  should  bo  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  project 
you  have  in  mind  that  would  be  possible. 

T.   W.  iVLLlSON". 
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Chicago  Co?j[:»toxs. 

Chicago,  April  26,  1910. 
Through  English  classes  and  gatherings  of  foreign 
people  we  are  trying  in  a  small  way  to  furnish  thein 
with  the  literature  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  We  are  planning  another  year  to 
increase  this  liae  of  work  and  hope  to  have  more  defijiite 
results  to  show,  in  assisting  the  foreign  men  in  taking 
out  of  citizenship  papers. 

Lea  D.  Taylor. 

L^i:n-ois  Society  D.  A.  R. 

:^[ay  5,  1910. 
So  far  as  I  know  our  D.  A.  R.  organization  in  Illinois 
does  not  send  out  literature  in  foreign  languages.  Odx 
work  has  been  through  historical  talks  in  Englsh  Lan- 
guage and  picture  talks  from  lantern  slides,  etc.  Each 
organization,  whether  by  "Patriotic  Education  Course '* 
or  "Children  of  the  Eepublic'^  does  the  work  that  the 
locality  seems  to  demand,  and  does  the  work  as  seems 
best  to  the  committee. 

MiNEKVA  R.  Ames. 

Esther  I'alkensteii-t   Settlement  House. 

Chicago,  May  7,  1910. 
The  settlement  so  far  has  not  done  much  in  furnishing 
patriotic  literature  to  foreigners.     I  certainly  would  be 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  sometbing  in  this  line. 

Mks.  TTerinian  F.vlkenstein". 

South  End  Center. 

South  Chicago,  April  27,  1910. 
Our  Institution  is  very  young — about  two  and  a  half 
years  old;  hence  we  have  not  doiu>  work  in  many  linos 
where  it  is  generally  needed.  I'he  only  tlniig  tliat  wo 
have  done  in  the  wa}^  of  palriotic  addresses  is  by  having 
some  talks  on  government  for  tlie  Tjitluianinns.  l^esidt^j^ 
this  we  have  distributed  a  good  many  hundred  folders, 
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giving  instructions  to  foreigners  1io\y  to  become  natural- 
ized. Beyond  this,  I  regret  to  say  we  have  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  addresses  to  alien  residents  in 
their  native  tongue. 

We  have  several  classes  in  English. 

Grace  Damping. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Center. 

Chicago,  April  20,  1910. 
Yours  of  the  15th  inst.  concerning  the  distribution 
of  patriotic  literature  to  alien  residents  is  at  hand.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  none  of  the  institutions  and  organ- 
izations with  which  I  am  directly  connected  in  Chicago 
are  doing  anything  in  that  direction  to  my  knowledge. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  in  Boston  some 
time  ago  tried  to  awaken  interest  in  that  direction,  and 
I  believe  they  have  some  leaflets  in  foreign  languages  in 
the  interest  of  the  Americanization  of  inunigrants,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  they  have  done  much  in  that  direction. 
It  is  altogether  a  commendable  work,  and  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  studying  the  situation.  Will  be  glad  to  know 
more,  and  would  be  glad  if  in  some  way  I  could  be  of 
some  service  in  the  undertaking. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Olivet  Institute. 

Chicago,  April  19,  1910. 
We  distribute  patriotic  literature,  etc.  to  alien  resi- 
dents in  their  native  languages.  Our  Home  Board  fur- 
nished some  sucji  literature  along  religious  lines.  There 
is  a  civic  association  which  furnislies  literature  along 
the  lines  of  citizenship.  They  have  furnished  us  some 
000  copies  of  three  or  four  different  kinds. 

Norman  B.  Baru. 

Soutfi  Dk eking  NEiGHBOunooD  Center. 

Chicago,  A]n'il  10,  1910. 
W^e  have  no  literature,  nor  s]->eakers,  so  far,  in   tliis 
institution  for  the  foreign  people.     Our  work  has  been 
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principally  v^iili  the  young  people.  However,  there  aro 
a  great  many  of  the  foreign  people  in  the  place,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  if  they  might  have  reading 
matter,  and  addresses  in  their  native  tongue.  I  should 
Lave  procured  speakers  before,  had  I  been  able  to  do  so* 

Mrs.  Feancis  S.  Bass. 

IIuLi.  House. 

Chicago,  April  18,  1910. 
We  have  many  classes  in  beginners^  English  for 
foreigners  in  which  we  try  to  teach  them  something  of 
this  country,  but  this  is  done  in  English.  The  Greeks 
and  other  nationalities  often  hold  meetings  on  patriotic 
days  and  are  addressed,  bat  I  think  we  have  no  so-called 
patriotic  literature  which  we  distribute. 

L.  Pond,  Secy. 

Soxs  OF  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Dwight,  HI.,  April  16,  1910. 
Our   organization  has   done   some  work   aloiig   those 
lines,  but  not  as  general  as  we  could  wish.    AVe  hope  to 
take  it  up  in  the  near  future  more  thoroughly. 

AYm.  Q,  Dustin. 

Christopher  House. 

Chicago,  May  30,  1910. 
AYe  have  on  many  occasions  given  slereopticon  lectures 
of  a  patriotic  nature,  reiiting  the  slides  from  Messrs. 
Moore,  Bond  &  Co.  and  securing  dilYerent  speakers  to 
give  the  lectures,  usually  in  English.  AA'e  also  distribute 
literature  in  several  different  languages,  like  the  enclosed 
copy,  Conformation  for  InimigraJits,  prepared  by  the 
National  KSociety  of  the  Sons  of  American  T^evolution, 
and  distributed  by  the  Depnrljnpui  of  Conunorce  and 
Labor''),  and  in  every  possi])le  way  we  emphasize  the 
matter  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenshii). 

GERTRunii;  E.  (Jnirirni,  Head  lu^sidcnt. 
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The  Cl.uik  Settlement. 

Chicago,  April  16,  1910. 
Wliile  we  have  no  department  directly  engaged  in 
furnishing  patriotic  literature  or  address  to  alien  resi- 
dents in  their  native  language,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  any- 
thing possible  in  cooperating  with  others  interested  in 
such  work. 

Charles  W.  Espey. 

Gabs  Hh.l  Ce:s-teii. 

Chicago,  May,  1910. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  individually  along  this  line 
of  patriotic  education. 

Leh.a  Maktin,  Secy. 
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LEWIS  STKWAKM 


HONORABLE   LEWIS    STEWARD. 


FoRMEE  Mbmbek  Coxgress  Eighth  Illinois  Disiiiicx  and 
Former  Nominee  for  Governor  of  Illinois. 

By  Avery  N.  Beebe. 

Lewis  Stev^ard  was  born  in  AVayne  county,  Pa.,  near 
the  present  city  of  Scranton,  Nov.  20,  1824.  lie  was  a 
linear  descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of  John  Rogers, 
the  martyr,  and  was  of  revolutionaiy  stock  on  his  father's 
side.  His  father,  Marcus  Aurelius  Steward,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  died  in  1872,  at  Piano.  Lewis  was 
the  eldest  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  w  ere  boys,  two 
now  deceased  and  the  others  all  in  active  business  life, 
and  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  Lewis  learned  his 
alphabet  before  he  was  twenty  months  old,  and  attended 
school  in  a  log  school  house  one  mile  from  his  home,  be- 
fore he  was  four  years  of  agc^.  A  woman  once  met  him 
alone  on  his  way  to  school  and.  carried  him  back  to  his 
home,  being  unable  to  believe  tliat  he  was  out  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents  while  so  young. 

He  acquired  very  little  schooling  previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  his  parents  to  Illijc-ois,  tliirteen  years  after  his 
birth,  being  compelled  to  work  in  the  house  at  knitting, 
sewing,  and  cooking,  while  very  young,  and  afterwards 
kept  at  work  in  the  (ields,  plo^^^ng,  etc.  His  grandfather 
was  an  associate  of  DaboH,  author  of  the  once  popular 
arithmetic,  and  once  beat  the  authoi  ;n  a  contest  of  fig- 
ures. Mathematics  came  easy  to  all  of  his  descendants, 
Lewis  being  at  homv>  in  any  branch,  of  tiiat  intricato 
science. 
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In  1838  the  Steward  family  moved  to  Illinois,  where 
the  father  bought  a  claim  of  David  Matlock.  The  claim 
co^'ered  much  of  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Piano  and 
included  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  faimi  and  park  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  sons  of  Lewis.  It  was  on  this 
farm  that  the  wheat  was  raised  which  Mr.  Steward 
helped  to  stack  and  haul  to  Chicago,  and  which,  he  said, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Cheap  Transportation  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  in  December,  1875,  was  the  tirst  wheat 
that  left  the  Chicago  market  for  the  east.  Mr.  Steward 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  and  in  his  saw  mill,  after 
coming  to  Illinois,  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
attended  school  but  a  few  months ;  became,  however,  very 
proficient  in  the  common  branches,  then  taught,  having 
mastered  Daboll's  arithmetic  in  two  months  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years.  He  mastered  surveying,  geometry,  trig- 
onometry and  other  branches  of  science  without  an  in- 
structor, while  working  in  his  father's  sa^r  mill. 

^\t  the  age  of  seventeen  he  conmienced  the  study  of  law, 
upon  tlie  earnest  solicitation  of  the  late  Judge  Helm,  and 
became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  entire  course  of 
study,  while  runiiing  the  saw  mill,  Judge  Helm  furnishing 
him  the  books.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Illinois,  but  never  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  excejDt  when  a  friend  would  solicit  him  to 
help  him  out  of  trouble.  He  always  appeared  for  the  de- 
fense, always  succeeded  in  winning  his  case,  but  never 
charged  for  his  ser\dccs.  It  has  been  said  frequently  by 
the  best  lawyers  he  came  in  contact  with,  that  he  would 
have  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  bar,  in  this  State,  had  he  made  the  practice  of  law  a 
life  work.  The  Sycamore  True  Kepnblican  once  s;iid 
of  him  that  "he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  Stnte, 
having  the  brains  of  a  philosopluu*  and  the  energy  of  a 
steam  engine.'' 

T^Ir.  Steward  was  a  Democrat  ]u-ovions  to  th(^  l\ebeliion. 
but  he  entered  into  tlio  ju'osecniion  of  tlio  war  witli  groat 
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vigor  and  earnestuess.  He  was  ready  to  a.ssist  in  the 
equipment  of  soldiers  witli  his  practical  advice  and  Ms 
means,  and  1ie  lias  no  more  earnest  friends  in  this  country 
now  than  the  soldier  boys. 

In  1862  lie  was  appointed  drafting  counnissioner  for 
Kendall  county  by  Governor  Yates.  He  was  elected 
supervisor  from  his  town  as  often  as  he  could  be  induced 
to  accept,  although  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of 
over  four  to  one  from  that  township— he  had  been  impor- 
tuned for  years  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Congress,  but  would  not  consent  to  be  a  candi- 
date, though  his  election  was  assured. 
■  He  was  preeminently  one  of  the  people  in  all  of  his 
s^mipathies,  acts  and  aspirations.  His  nominations  came 
to  him  imsolicited  and  in  spite  of  the  politicians,  not  one 
of  whom  worked  to  bring  it  about.  If  elected,  he  was  de- 
termined to  go  into  office  untrammeled  and  free  to  carry 
out  jiist  such  measures  as  would  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  masses.  While  he  was  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Alarsh  Harvester  he  always  tried  to  do 
away  with  that  which  stood  between,  the  nianufacturer 
and  farmer  and  to  sell  direct  to  tlie  latter,  from  the  shops, 
and  at  great  saving  to  the  purchasers.  While  he  had  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Piano  sho])s  he  sold  machines 
$50.00  less  than  others,  and  would  almost  make  a  new 
machine,  by  repairs  on  an  old  one,  without  extra  charge. 

Mr.  Steward's  connection  with  (he  railroads  is  fully 
explained  in  his  interview  pultlished  iti  tlie  Chicago  Tunes 
of  February  21,  1876,  and  the  pamplilet  to  which  he 
therein  refers,  being  an  outline  of  a  moxement  entirely 
i7i  the  interest  of  producer  and  consumer  and  o[)posed  to 
the  present  railroads'  monopolies. 

i\Ir.  Steward  stood  aliove  reproach  ainon^g  liis  iieighhors 
and  acquaintances  wltliout  re^'poct  to  politics  or  religion. 
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The  foUowiiig  incident  portrays  his  practical  methods 
and  straightforwardness : 

*^A  poor  man  who  had  a  large  family  broke  his  leg, 
and,  as  he  would  be  for  some  time  nnablc  to  go  to  chiircli, 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  prayer  meeting  at  his  house. 
The  meeting  was  led  by  Deacon  Brown.  A  loud  knock 
at  the  door  interrupted  the  service.  A  tall,  lank,  ])lue 
frocked  youngster  stood  at  the  door  with  an  ox-goad  in 
his  hand,  and  asked  to  see  Deacon  Brown.  'Father  could 
not  attend  this  meetin,^  he  said,  'but  he  sent  his  prayers, 
and  they  are  out  here  in  this  cart.^  They  were  brougiit 
in  and  proved  to  be  potatoes,  beef,  pork  and  corn  and 
other  substantial  necessaries.'^ 

From  the  Western  Rural : 

"HON.  LEWIS  STEWARD. 
The  FiiUMEK  Candidate  for  Governor. 

HE   MAKES  A   SPEECH   THAT   SHAKES   UP  THE   CHICAGO  GR-MN 

GAMBLEES."" 

''Hon.  Lewis  Steward,  oC  Piano,  Illinois,  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  Chicago  T'ransportation  Convention,  held 
not  long  ago,  that  shook  up  the  dry  bones  of  Chicago  and 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  suppressed  in  all  tha  papers;  but  the  Western 
Rural  would  not  down  and  gave  it  to  the  public.  The 
Rural  folds  presented  a  memorial  fro7n  the  producing 
classes,  showing  the  enormous  charges  for  handling 
grain,  and  other  matters  of  complaint.  T'he  memorial 
raised  a  storm  of  excitement,  when  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, who  is  now  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
moved  that  the  memorial  be  thro^^^l  undor  the  table,  as  it 
was  an  infamous  lie.  ^fr.  Frus  Coy,  of  Chicacro,  def(Mul( d 
the  memorial  in  a  telling  sprM^ch,  and  calked  upon  Steward, 
at  its  conclusion,  who  had  more  exp(M'i(Mice  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  than  any  other  man  in  the  St;ite,  (as 
his  speech  will  verify)  to  answer.    The  excitement  hero 
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was  at  its  lieiglit.  ^'Steward!  SteAvard!"  was  all  that 
could  be  lieard.  Filially  lie  was  forced  to  come  un  the 
platform,  a  place  tJiat  no  one  had  occupied  except  Gover- 
nor Beveridge,  as  all  other  speakers  spoke  from  their 
places.  Mr.  Steward,  in  his  plain,  unassuming,  but  ener- 
getic and  logical  way,  soon  riveted  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  was  cheered  and  congratulated  by  all  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.    He  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  am  no  spisech-maker,  as  you  will  find  by  listening  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  I  should 
be  called  upon  when  there  are  so  m.any  present  much 
more  capable  of  handling  the  subject  than  myself.  But 
Y/hen  I  see  the  only  conununication  presented  to  this  body 
from  the  class  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong  branded  as 
a  lie,  and  a  proposition  made  to  throT\^  it  under  the  table, 
and  knowing  as  I  do  that  some  of  the  statements  made 
therein  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  lies,  are  true,  I 
feel  like  saying  what  I  can  in  defense  of  this  communica- 
tion, and  ask  for  it  at  the  hands  of  this  convention  a  care- 
ful consideration. 

I  helped  to  harvest  and  deliver  to  this  city  some  of  the 
first  grain  that  ever  went  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel  in  this 
harbor.  I  have  carried  grain  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  on 
my  back  and  poured  it  in  on  top  of  a  high  bin.  I  well  re- 
member the  first  spout  introduced  into  the  side  of  a 
building  through  which  we  would  empty  our  grain  into  a 
weighing  hopper.  I  remember  the  first  horse  elevator 
erected  in  this  city,  the  first  introduction  of  steam  eleva- 
tors for  handling  grain  from  wagons;  then  the  erection 
of  a  huge  elevator  for  receiving  grain  from  cars  and  de- 
livering it  aboard  vessels  in  the  river,  each  and  every 
one  of  which  I  hailed  with  joy. 

T  have  hauled  as  nice  wintiu'  wheat  as  God  every  al- 
lowed to  grow  upon  our  prairies,  fifty-live  miles  to  this 
city  upon  a  wagon,  and  sold  it  for  thirty  eight  cents  per 
bushel,  and  delivered  it  by  packing  it  up  stairs  in  the 
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manner  menfioned,  tliertiby  gaining,  I  think,  a  realizin,^ 
sense  of  ^YIlat  constitutes  cliea.p  i:»rodnction  and  transpor- 
tation. 

I  saw  with  deliglit  the  ln\st  train  of  cars  ever  run  out 
of  this  city,  and  commenced  to  use  the  railroad  as  soon 
as  ten  miles  were  completed,  and  continued  to  do  so  by 
unloading  grain  from  our  wagons  into  cars  in  sacks,  until 
the  car  reached  our  place,  when  we  erected  grain  eleva- 
tors for  raising  it  from  wagons  and  delivering  on  trucks 
in  car-loads  in  bulk.  We  then  adopted  at  once  and  con- 
tinned  to  use  every  facility  for  transporting  and  hand- 
ling grain,  from  the  establishing  of  the  Chicago  grain 
market  mitil  the  present  time,  and  ought,  and  believe  we 
do  know  Avhat  the  usual  charges  are  for  getting  a  car  of 
grain  through  this  city  in  the  usual  way.  I  have  never 
been  a  fanltfmder  and  don't  wish  to  be  considered  a 
^' party  with  a  grievance, ^^  and  wjiile  I  believe  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  and  middlemen  of 
this  city  to  be  honorable  men,  and  men  with  whom  I 
would  trust  all  the  grain  I  ever  grew,  expecting  they 
would  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  and  account  to 
me  for  every  dollar,  yet  there  are  some  facts  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  graiii  tlirough  the  city  whicli  we  can 
not  ignore,  and  think  onght  not  to  exist.  When  the  first 
steam  elevator  for  receiving  grain  from  cars  was  erected, 
they  commenced  handling  and  storing  grain  for  about 
one-half  the  present  price,  and  in  making  a  careful  test 
with  10,000  busliels  of  corn,  our  shortage  was  but  eleven 
bushels.  Since  the  combination  made  the  advance  of 
charges,  we  find  by  tlie  same  test  a  shortage  of  over  one 
hundred  bushels.  I  had  occasion  to  receive  through  this 
city  a  car  of  white  winter  wlu^at  last  week,  for  milling 
purposes,  and  I  found  it  o\'er  oiglit  l)usliels  short;  1  re- 
ceived about  the  same  vime  a  vnv  load  from  Xrbi\nska, 
and  found  it  only  one  bushel  short. 

As  to  the  charges  of  twenty  dollars  per  car  namc^l  in 
the  memorial,  T  ho!d   in   m\-  hand   the   ligures  in  detail, 
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whicli  I  have  verified  by  comparison  vritli  the  hooks  of 
some  of  the  oldest  commission  men  in  tlie  city.    I  find: 

Elevator  charges  for  receiving    and    delivering 

on  hoard  vessels  or  cars,  per  car  load $8.00 

Commission,  buying  by  car  load 5.00 

Commission,  selling  by  car  load 4.00 

Storage,  average  16  days  above  first  twenty 4.0<) 

Inspection  in  and  out 55 

Insurance  average    30 

Shrinkage,  which  is  inevitable— as  grain  never  in- 
creased in  quantity  after  it  leaves  the  field— and  without 
charging  any  wastage  or  stealage  upon  any  one,  I  esti- 
mate it  at  not  less  than  25  cents  per  100  bushels,  or  $1.00 
for  the  car  load,  making  a  total  amount  of  $10.85,  which 
I  am  satisfied  is  below^  rather  than  above  the  average. 

iSTow  I  do  not  wish  to  charge  any  particular  blame  upon 
any  men  or  set  of  men  for  all  this.  Yet  when  we  see  grain 
carried  in  vessels  from  this  harbor  to  Buffalo,  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles,  for  two  cents  per  bushel,  may  we  not  ask 
if  it  can  not  be  got  from  the  cars  to  the  vessels,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  feet  for  less  than  5  cents  1 

While  I  admit  the  language  of  the  memorial  may  be 
somewhat  intemperate,  yet  may  we  not  find,  looking  at  it 
from  their  standpoint,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  emphasis? 
They  are  those  men  who  are  not  well  versed  in  Ihe  tech- 
nical language  of  trade  and  commerce  and  know  but 
little  of  the  meaning  of  ''fresh  receipts,^'  "free  on 
board,"  "seller  the  month,"  "buyer  the  year,"  "puts," 
"calls,"  "options,"  etc.,  but  they  maintain  and  use  a 
system  of  free  schools,  help  to  sustain  and  read  news- 
papers, and  know  that  beneath  all  this  is  some  real  gain 
which  requires  patiejit  toil  to  produce  and  much  labor" 
to  handle  and  transport,  and  tliey  learn  by  these  same 
sources  what  I  chanccni  to  see  with  my  own  eves  but  a 
short  time  since.  llapixMiing  to  be  in  New  l^.n-iand  but 
q,  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  laboring  meti  buy  corn  at  $1.50 
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per  bushel  to  make  bread  for  their  children,  while  last 
week  I  was  in  Nebraska  and  sat  by  a  corn  fire,  because 
it  was  cheaper  thau  coal,  being  worth  but  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel  at  the  station.  These  men  read  and  reflect 
upon  tliese  things  and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  They 
feel  that  their  occupation  is  chosen  by  the  favor  of  God; 
that  tJiey  should  not  feel  ashamed  of  it  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  compensation — and  I  can't  help  but 
think  tliat  the  agriculturist,  especially  with  his  feet  in 
the  virgin  soil  of  broad  prairies,  the  blue  canopy  of 
heaven  over  him,  and  the  free  winds  whispering  around 
him,  is  a  little  nearer  his  God,  and  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  thought  and  reflection  than  any  other  class 
who  may  seem  to  know  more  but  really  think  less. 

AYe  are  not  here  to  take  care  of  these  men  of  the  board 
of  trade,  as  they  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  any  and  ever^nvhere.  We  are  not  here  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  Those  I  see  around  me  need  no 
assistance  from  any  one,  perhaps,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  men  who  plow  the  ground,  furrow  b)'  furrow,  plant 
and  till  the  corn  row  by  row,  through  the  summer's  heat, 
husk  it  ear  by  ear,  often  with  bloody  fingers,  put  it  in  the 
crib,  shell  it  sometimes  by  hand,  or  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  turn  the  shelter,  haul  it  to  the  station,  a  distance 
of  many  miles — and  all  for  thirteen  cents  per  bushel — 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  this  convention  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, why  these  things  are  so. 

Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom  had  the  fight  of  his  life  in 
1876  when  Mr.  Steward  ran  against  him  for  Governor. 
The  latter  had  refused  to  be  bled  for  any  campaign  fund, 
and  The  Chicago  Times  had  drawn  on  him  for  large 
sums,  but  it  was  contrary  to  AFr.  Steward's  policy.  He 
had  avowed  that  if  the  people  selected  him  for  any  po- 
litical station,  he  would  not  be  hampered  with  ante-elec- 
tion pledges,  and  the  usual  30,000  to  50,000  lA\^])ublican 
majority  was  cut  to  less  than  4,000  majority  for  Gover- 
nor Cullom.  .  . 
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During  Mr.  Stewarcrs  term  in  Congress  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  expense  of  public  printing.  Some  mem- 
ber asked  bim  if  he  were  satisfied.  He  replied,  ^'Yes, 
■we  have  spent  twelve  hnndred  dollars  today  to  save 
sLxty  dollars;  a  fair  sample  of  Legislative  economy.'^ 

Mr.  Steward  was  forceful  and  aggressive,  with  strong 
mental  grasj)  and  quick  in  determination,  and  though 
he  was  not  connected  with  any  church  organization,  he 
believed  in  i^racticing  what  he  preached.  lie  was  a 
liberal  giver  for  ail  church,  school,  and  other  public  en- 
terprises, and  usually  told  the  solicitors  to  put  him  down 
for  a  tenth  of  the  total  cost.  He  frequently  entertained 
the  boys  and  girls  of  his  home  city  by  free  tickets  to  all 
the  menageries,  circuses  and  shows  that  exhibited,  and 
would  fnmish  conveyances  to  take  them  to  neighboring 
towns. 

Mr.  Steward  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  politician,  and 
though  he  was  a  Democrat,  he  refused  to  contribute  at 
the  behest  of  the  politicians  when  named  as  a  candidate, 
and  declared  that  if  elected  he  would  assume  official 
duties  unhampered  by  ante-election  pledges. 

Mr.  Steward  was  first  married  in  1848  (o  Cornelia 
Gale.  One  son  only  was  born  to  them,  Lee,  born  in  1S55, 
an  unusually  promising  boy  who  was  finally  sent  to 
Vienna,  Austria,  to  complete  his  education;  the  mother 
died  in  1858. 

Mr.  Steward  was  again  married  in  1860  to  ]\rary  L., 
daughter  of  Keuben  and  Emeline  nuut.  Seven  children 
were  born  to  them:  Euth,  Julian  Thunsey,  H.  Crrceloy, 
W.  Deering,  George  S.,  C.  Marsli,  and  T.  Coulter,  three 
of  them,  Euth,  Greeley,  rnd  Coulter  being  deceased.  Mrs. 
Steward  still  survives  her  husband. 

He  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  being  at  the  ihna 
of  his  demise,  August  27,  1S96,  the  ownor  of  forty  largo 
farms  in  Kendall  county. 


THE  "CORNER  STONE"  RESOLUTION. 


By  Duane  Mowry,  of  Milwaukee,  AVis. 

.  The  late  Vice  President  Henry  Wilson,  while  engaged 
in  writing  Iris  ''History  of  the  Eise  and  Fail  of  the 
Slave  Power  in  America, '^  sent  an  inquir^y^  to  Judge 
James  E.  Doolittle  concerning  the  "corner  stone"  reso- 
lution presented  in  the  New  York  state  convention  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  1847.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  making  such  inquiry,  which  is  now  in  the  writer's 
possession:  "Natick,  Mass.,  May  12,  1873.  Dear  Doo- 
little: Can  you  inform  me  if  you  wrote  the  Eesolution 
Field  offered  in  the  Convention  called  the  ''corner 
stone?"  Field  tells  me  it  was  handed  to  him  by  either 
Wadsworth  or  yourself  while  he  was  speaking.  Yours 
truly,  H.  Y/ilson." 

The  reply  of  Judge  Doolittle  justitied  the  following 
statement  by  ^Iv,  AVilson  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
book  (pp.  126-7):  "The  AYilmot  proviso  was  the  excit- 
ing and  controlling  issue.  The  discussion  was  conducted 
with  great  spirit  and  ability.  A  resolution,  prepared  by 
James  E.  Doolittle,  afterv\'ard  United  States  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  was  offered  by  David  Dudley  Field  as 
an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Conimilt(^e  on  Eesolu- 
tions.  This  amendment,  while  promising  ilvlelity  to  '*tlio 
compromises  of  the  Constitution"  ami  to  "the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States"  pledged  "uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  territory  now  free."  Mr. 
Field  made  a  powerful  s])eech  in  its  sn]ip(U't.  ♦  *  • 
The  amendment  was  rejected  and  the  rt>sohitions  were 
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adopted,  though  it  was  chiimed  that  the  latter  and  the 
nominations  were  carried  not  only  by  an  irregularly  or- 
ganized convention,  but  by  a  convention  without  a 
quorum.'' 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  resolution  men- 
tioned : 

''Resolved,  That,  while  the  democracy  of  New  York 
represented  in  this  convention  will  faithfully  adhere  to 
all  the  compromises  of  Constitution  and  maintain  all  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  states,  they  declare,  since  the 
crises  arrived  when  that  question  must  be  met,  their  un- 
compromising hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
territory  now  free,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  acquired 
by  any  action  of  the  government  of  the  United  States/' 

The  resolution,  though  it  failed  in  passing  the  conven- 
tion of  1847,  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity  and  en- 
thusiasm by  the  progressive  wing  of  the  party  the  next 
year,  known  as  the  ''barn-burners"  in  opposition  to  the 
"honkers."  Judge  Doolittle  says  that  this  resolution 
became  the  corner-stone  of  the  free  soil  party  of  1848. 
It  was  placed  and  kept  at  the  head  of  the  column  in  all 
free  soil  papers  in  New  York,  New  England,  and  in  the 
west.  Its  rejection,  and  tlie  manner  of  its  r<.\iection, 
aroused  most  intense  indignation.  It  became  the  rallying 
cry — the  shibboleth— for  free  soil  and  free  men  in  all  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  abolition  party 
was  swallowed  up  by  it.  Some  of  the  strong  supporters 
of  this  resolution  in  the  state  of  New  York  at  iluU  time 
were  Preston  King,  David  Dudley  Field,  Jan\es  S. 
Wadsworth,  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  John  Van  Buren 
and  James  E.  Doolittle. 

It  is  a  long  and  interesting  story,  the  story  connected 
with  this  resolution,  a  story  which  did  nmcli  to  eiu]^hasize 
the  inequities  and  rank  injustice  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  United  Stales,  ft  did  much  lo  bring  into 
public  notice  the  probhMu  whicii  was  finally  solscd  by  the 
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resort  to  arms  in  tlie  war  between  the  states.  Of  course, 
few  men  knew  then  the  momentous  questiqn  which  was 
so  near  at  hand.  Yet  it  is  in  this  way  that  great  public 
questions  are  first  proposed  for  ultiraate  solution.  Mr. 
Doolittle's  part  in  this  great  question  was  far  from  in- 
considerable. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ILLINOIS  WRITTEN   IN  1836. 


By  Eichard   H.  Beach. 

The  writer  of  tlie  letter,  which  we  print  in  full  below, 
was  Eichard  H.  Beach,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
in  18Q8.  Mr.  Beach  was  married  in  that  place  in  1832 
to  Eliza  H.  Baldwin.  The  yonng  couple  came  west  and 
settled  first  in  Morgan  county,  111.,  where  Mr.  Beach 
taught  school.  In  1834  they  removed  to  Springfield 
which  was  their  home  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  where 
they  raised  a  family  of  children. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Baldwin  Beach  died  in  1865,  and  two  years 
later  Mr.  Beach  married  Sarah  Lavinia  Pearson.  Sarali 
Lavinia  Beach  was  known  as  Lavinia  Beach.  She  was  a 
great  worker  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  temperance  in 
the  city  of  Springfield.  There  is  now  a  reading  room  and 
mission  in  the  city  of  Springfield  kiiowTi  as  the  Lavinia 
Beach  Mission.  Mr.  Beach  was  engaged  in  the  merc<antile 
business  in  Springfield  and  with  his  partner,  E.  E.  Wiley, 
established  the  first  clothing  store  in  Springfield,  under 
the  firm  name  of  AViley,  Beach  &  Co.  This  firm  was  in 
business  many  years. 

The  letter,  which  has  never  before  boea  printed,  is 
interesting  because  it  furnishes  infoiTnalion  as  to  the 
manner  and  cost  of  living  in  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  central  Illinois. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Si'rviT^ciFiKt.D,  ILT.I^0IS,  April  4th,  183(). 
Dear  Sister  : 

Tlie  following  pages  were  w-'itten  soinotlriiuT  like  twelve 
months  since,  witli  a  view  of  sending  ilu-Mn   on  ])y  ^[v. 
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Baldwin  for  3^oiir  perusal,  as  well  as  tlie  rest  of  my 
friends,  but  as  Mr.  B.  did  not  take  Illinois  on  his  return, 
you  and  the  rest  of  our  family  were  disapijointed  in  not 
receiving  the  long  expected  '']\ranuscript"  and  as  it  was 
too  voluminous  to  be  sent  by  mail  it  has  lain  unfinished 
until  now.  An  opportunity  offers  of  sending  it  by  private 
conveyance,  and  I  willingly  embrace  it.  It  is  well  per- 
haps that  you  did  not  receive  it  sooner,  as  my  impres- 
sions were  written  do^vn  at  the  moment  and  I  find  on 
looking  over  my  lines  that  in  some  instances  many  of 
my  views  were  incorrect.  Even  now  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  view  I  have  taken  of  things  is  such 
that  a  person  wishing  to  make  the  western  world  his 
home  may  implicitly  rely  on  them.  TThat  is  here  written 
is  to  be  read  tliis  way,  *'to  the  best  of  his  kTiowledge." 

The  information  I  can  give  may  be  of  use  to  yourself 
and  others  who  are  thinking  of  the  ^'Far  "West"  as  a 
home.  Eead  and  judge,  then  form  your  own  conchisions. 
The  subject  has  three  points  which  are  particularly 
prominent  and  for  the  sake  of  order  I  shall  notice  under 
these  points,  whatever  I  deem  worthy  connected  with 
them,  viz:  Agriculture,  Connnerce  and  ^Lanufactures. 
Everything  cornes^  under  those  three,  although  in  esti- 
mating the  relative  value  of  each,  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  would  have  to  be  altered.  I  mean  their  value 
as  to  making  money  fast  or  slow.  I  would  place  the 
order  thus.  First  Commerce,  Second  Manufactures,  and 
Third  Agriculture.  I  am  aware  tliat  tlie  fnnner  is  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  my  country,  hat  the  merchant  posses- 
ses the  most  power,  because  lie  turns  the  most  money, 
altho  perhaps  in  the  end  he  dc)es  not  possess  as  much 
as  the  farmer.  But  of  this  I  shall  say  nothing  further, 
my  business  is  Avith  facts. 

The  agriculture  is  of  a  different  character  to  that  of 
the  east;  the  farmer  raises  his  corn  with  half  the  labour 
we  used  to  do;  his  pork  costs  him  but  little  during  tlic 
smnmer  and  his  cattle  and  horses  also,  with  the  exception 
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of  salting  them,  say  once  a  week.  Pasture  during  the 
summer  costs  nothing,  the  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  range 
at  large  undisturbed  on  the  Prairies.  Fields  for  })asture 
alone  are  not  common,  unless  it  be  indeed  for  oxen  or 
working  cattle,  that  they  may  be  found  at  any  time.  This 
is  the  state  of  the  case  at  present;  when  the  country  is 
all  settled  and  the  land  generally  enclosed,  every  farmer 
will  have  to  provide  his  own  pasture.  The  cows,  after 
calving  in  the  spring  are  not  separated  from  their  calves, 
as  with  usj  and  fed  by  hand.  This  would  prevent  their 
coming  up  regularly  to  be  milked.  The  calf  is  shut  up 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  when  its  mother  comes  home 
it  is  allowed  to  have  a  taste  and  but  a  taste,  for  after  a 
few  draws  or  two  on  the  teats  of  its  mother  it  is  driven 
off  very  unceremoniously  and  shut  up  in  the  pen  for  the 
night,  to  eat  straw,  hay  or  cornstalks  for  the  balance  of 
his  supper. 

The  principal  crop  is  corn,  and  to  the  Illinois  farmer 
this  is  everything.  It  feeds  and  clothes  him  and  pays 
his  store  account  sometimes  without  any  money,  or  but 
little,  passing  through  his  hands,  as  the  merchant  re- 
ceives his  corn  and  pork  and  produce  in  general,  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  The  farmers'  business  counnences 
generally  from  the  middle  of  ^larch  or  Hrst  of  April.  I 
judge  not  sooner,  often.  Oats  are  raised  in  great  abund- 
ance; that  is  when  tliey  come  to  perfection.  They  are 
not  a  sure  crop.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore they  are  ready  to  cut,  a  storm  of  rain  or  wind  lays 
them  level  with  the  enrth,  and  not  saved  at  all.  I  have 
seen  whole  lields  thus  prostrated  and  going  to  waste. 
They  are  not  altogether  lost  however,  if  the  succeeding 
winter  is  open  and  no  use  made  of  the  laud,  hogs,  horses 
and  cattle  make  good  use  of  the  i)rivilege  Ihey  have  of 
seeking  for  the  grain  and  straw.  My  oat  tield  of  about 
four  acres  gave  my  cattle,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
head,  employment  for  a  ciuisiderable  length  of  time,  ^fy 
hogs  were  by  far  the  most  diligent.     Tlie  cause  of  (his 
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failure  of  oats  is  the  riclmess  of  the  soiL  Thoy  grow 
tall  and  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the 
wind.  The  general  price  of  oats  is  25  cts.  There  have 
been  great  wheat  crops  in  this  country,  but  not  since  I 
came  into  it.  Last  year  the  wheat  through  the  country 
generally  was  lost.  It  froze  out,  as  there  was'  but  one 
fall  of  snow  during  the  winter  of  '35,  and  that  did  not 
lay  but  two  or  three  days.  This  season  it  is  the  same  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  The  winter  has  been  very 
open.  Some  farmers  begin  to  tui'n  their  attention 
strongly  to  winter  wheat.  Good  crops  have  been  raised, 
but  last  year,  in  many  instances  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood  was  ploughed  up  and  planted  in  corn.  Flour  sold 
one  year  ago,  or  eighteen  months,  for  $3.00  per  barrel, 
now  it  is  $8.00  and  $9.00.  As  I  have  said,  corn  is  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  farmer.  When  he  cannot  buy 
flour  at  a  reasonable  price,  he  can  use  ''com  dpdgers'' 
or  hoe  cake,  in  other  words,  corn  bread.  Corn  in  a  good 
season  sells  for  20  to  25  cents.  The  Uoual  plan  of  the 
fanner  is  to  feed  his  corn  to  fatten  his  hogs,  which  is 
better  than  selling  it  for  25  cents.  Pork  sold  last  reason 
at  $3.00  per  hundred.  It  was  from  two  and  a  lialf  to 
three  the  year  before.  Beef  is  not  very  abmidant,  from 
some  cause  or  other;  it  usually  sells  for  2y2  to  3  cents 
a  pound,  tallow  eight  i.o  ten  and  twelve  cents  and  quite 
scarce  at  that.  Lard  is  often  made  a  sul-)stitute  for  tallow 
and  burnt  in  an  open  lamp,  which  r.uswers  every  pur- 
pose, although  not  so  handy.  It  sells  from  I  to  H  cents 
a  pound.  The  corn  in  this  country  is  never  hoed.  The 
plough  is  used  altogether,  and  one  man  will  plough  nu«l 
tend  from  25  to  30  acres,  which  when  galhere<l  will  yield 
from  10  to  (30,  or  SO  bushels  an  acre.  It  lias  come  up  to 
100  by  good  management.  About  the  first  of  June  or 
thereabouts,  they  l-egin  to  "lay  it  by"  as  the  term  is. 
Froin  that  ti]riO  on  to  the  lust  of  October  and  so  on  till 
January,  nothing  is  done  to  it.  It  is  then  gathered, 
either  by  .shucking,  husking  or  cutting  it  up  for  winter 
fodder.  *^ Shucking  is  by  far  the  most  common  way.    The 
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corn  is  pulled  off  with  all  the  slmeks  on  and  carried  to 
the  crib,  generally  a  sqnare  pen  made  of  rails,  and 
throT\Ti  in,  to  he  fed  out  when  wanted,  to  the  hogs,  cattle, 
etc.  etc.  When  Imsked  on  the  stalk  there  is  more  care 
taken  of  the  corn,  but  the  husks  and  stalks  are  left  to 
bleach  in  the  storm  and  sun  until  the  ground  will  bear  the' 
cattle,  when  they  are  turned  in  and  no  en  re  taken  of  them 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  "Wheat  is  often  sown  in  the 
corn  between  the  rows,  which  in  my  oi^inion  is  a  very 
shovenly  way,  but  it  is  very  common.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  is  this  careless  way  of 
putting  it  in.  I  leave  this  for  the  more  experienced  to  de- 
teiTTiine.  It  has  struck  me  as  very  odd  that  farmers  here 
do  not  cut  au}^  hay,  or  but  little,  some  of  them,  I  mean. 
Their  dependence  is  upon  corn  stalks,  and  yet  the  cattle 
appear  to  do  well.  Manure  is  no  object.  It  is  not  saved  at 
all,  and  I  have  heard  of  men  who,  when  their  stable  be- 
came filled,  instead  of  cleaning  it  remove  it  to  another 
place.  Chickens  are  raised  in  great  abundance  and  sell 
for  a  dollar  a  dozen;  eggs  frora  6\/^  cents  up  to  an  Illinois 
shilling  18  2-3  cts.  Butter  is  8,  10  and  IG  cents,  according 
to  its  abundance.  Through  the  summer  it  will  command 
8  cents  and  in  the  winter  double  this  sum. 

This  land  is  destined  to  become  the  gi-eatest  grazing 
country  in  the  world.  Its  advantages  for  that  l)ranch  of 
business  are  very  great  indeed,  and  at  the  present  time 
many  are  turning  their  attention  to  it  entirely,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  tenor  of  my  remark;>  that 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abuudant  and  cheap.  The 
only  articles  to  bo  purchased  are  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cloth- 
ing, and  even  this  last  may  be  made  in  the  family  and 
often  is.  The  pi'incipal  wealth  of  the  fanner  at  present 
lies  in  the  rise  in  value  of  his  land,  but  this  will  not  bo 
the  case  always.  Past  ex])erience  has  showTi  that  as  the 
country  becomes  settled,  j)ro(luce  rises  in  value.  Tuarkets 
are  made  where  none  was  found  lud'ore.     l)\-  means  of 
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railroads  and  canals  the  surplus  will  be  transported  to 
less  favored  portions  of  our  land  and  find  a  ready  market. 
Some  years  ago  }3ork  could  be  bought  in  abundance  at 
$1.25  per  hundred,  butter  at  a  ''Picaoon"  (61/^)  a  pound 
and  a  half  bushel  of  eggs  for  25  cents,  other  things  in  like 
proportion.  It  was  because  there  was  no  market/  I  have 
heard  a  story  since  I  came  here  of  one  man  who  took  a 
half  bushel  to  Springfield  and  not  being  able  to  get  even 
25  cents  a  i/o  bushel,  took  them  out  into  the  Prairie  and 
broke  them  all.  Tiiis  may  be  true  or  not,  I  can  not  vouch 
for  it.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  this  is  the  greatest  farm- 
ing country  in  the  world.  Farms  are  made  the  quickest 
here,  of  any  place  that  I  ever  read  or  heard  tell  of.  Xo 
trees  to  cut  down  or  stones  to  pick  off.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  in  making  a  farm  is  to  fence,  plough  and  plant, 
and  the  first  year's  crop  will  go  a  great  way  towards  pay- 
ing the  price  of  the  land  and  fencing. 

As  yet  there  is  but  little  manufacturing  done  in  the 
county,  the  supplies  necessary  are  brought  from  the  east. 
But  still  the  mechanic  has  a  fair  field  open  for  his  enter- 
prise. All  kinds  of  trade  do  well,  such  as  are  adapted  to 
a  new  country.  Especially  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoe- 
makers, tanners,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  wheel -wrights, 
masons,  tinners,  etc.  The  finer  kinds  of  trades  are  not 
mucJi  carried  on  at  present,  but  still  there  is  room  for 
them  and  enterprising  young  men  in  particular,  whether 
mechanics  or  not.  Tlie  trades  T  have  mentioned  are 
much  wanted.  Binding  can  not  be  put  up  for  want  of 
workmen.  Carpenters  command  good  wages;  many  are 
in  the  business  who  are  but  quacks  in  the  art.  What 
wages  are  \  can  not  say,  but  from  the  searciiy  of  hands 
I  suppose  tJiey  are  high. 

A  french  bedstead  sells  for  from  Sv^.  to  $10.;  a  rliorry 
table,  tin-ned  legs  with  halvc^s,  for  $7.  Cabinet  work  is 
hiigh  as  well  as  meeluuiical  work  in  gHMKU'al,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  hands  and  high  ]u-iee  of  lumb(M\  ma.ny  wlio 
would  bnild  are  o])liged  to  dci'vv  it  till  a  moii*  favorable 
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opportunity.  The  price  for  brick,  every  expense,  in- 
cluded, in  the  walls,  is  $10.  per  thousand.  "Whether  this 
is  high  or  low  I  am  not  sufficient  judge  to  say.  Biick 
alone  sells  for  $4.  and  $5.  per  thousand  at  the  kiln.  There 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  houses  in  this  place,  so  that  persons 
who  wish  to  he  any  way  comfortable  are  obliged  to  build 
for  themselves.  Still  after  a  residence  of  two  years  I 
think  this  country  just  the  place  for  a  poor  family,  and 
for  a  poor  young  man  of  any  enterprise  at  all,  the  best 
place  I  Igiow  of.  A  shoemaker  might,  I  should  think,  do 
well  here  in  the  mending  and  malring  line.  I  mean  to 
carry  on  his  business  pretty  extensively,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  could  not  be 
carried  on  to  great  advantage.  Let  an  enterprising  man 
come  here  from  shoe-making  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut 
and  establish  himself  as  a  manufacturer  not  of  customers 
work  entirely,  but  with  the  idea  of  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness as  he  has  been  used  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
do  better  than  he  could  at  home.  It  is  true  he  will  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  his  leather  and  materials,  but  he 
also  will  get  a  liigher  price  for  his  manufactures.  If  he 
should  import  his  leather  direct  from  the  East  the  only 
additional  expense  in  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  liim 
would  be  the  cost  of  transportation;  then  add  to  this  the 
cost  of  house  rent,  fuel  and  living,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  larger  profit  on  his  labour  and  capital  than  be  can 
get  at  the  East.  A  word  or  two  here  about  the  expense 
of  living.  In  Springfield  p^^rbaps  this  is  nearly  the  same 
with  New  York.  This  depends  in  some  rctcasure  accord- 
ing as  you  are  situated.  House  rent  is  nearly  the  same. 
Firewood  about  one-half;  groceries  higher,  clothing 
higher.  Flour  at  present  $9.  and  $10.  per  barrel,  but  this 
is  uncommon.  Beef  and  pork  very  cheap.  j\[y  family  of 
six  persons  has  lived  on  be(vf  twice  a  day  for  a  week  at  a 
cost  of  seventy- five  ccntsl  Boat  this  in  Now  York  if  you 
can.  But  the  cheapest  wav  of  living  ir.  to  have  a  small 
garden  spot  and  raise  your  own  vegetables,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  etc.,  and  roar  and  fr/t  your  own  hogs. 
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I  tliink  take  all  tilings  into  consideration,  living  is  much 
cheaper  here  than  with  yon  and  I  wonder  that  many  who 
are  now  struggling  in  New  York  with  high  li\'ing  do  not 
seek  this  western  world  and  hetter  their  condition,  as 
assuredly  they  would.  I  often  think  of  our  Cousin  Daniel 
Hulse.  I  think  he  might  do  well  here,  and  a  himdred 
others  I  might  mention. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Charley  is  getting  to  be  such  a  smart 
boy.  Tell  him  to  go  on  and  get  a  good  education ;  it  is  a 
fortune  in  itself.  Eememher  me  to  Mr.  Beahs  folks.  I 
should  have  written  to  them  but  have  not  time. 

Your  affectionate 
Brother 

Eich'd  H.  Beach. 
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EBENEZEE  CirUECH,  MORGAN  COUNTY,  ILLIN- 
OIS, A  CHURCH  WITH  A  HISTORY. 


The  seventy-fifth  aiiiiiversary  of  Ebenezer  church  was 
observed  with  fitting  exercises  on  August  12,  13  and  14, 
1910.  Anniversary  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  AY. 
S.  Phillips,  Charles  Akers  and  others.  We  give  extracts 
from  an  ]nstoricai  address  prepared  for  the  semi-centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  clrarch,  in  1885,  by  Dr.  William  K. 
McElfresh,  which  w^as  read  in  fall  at  the  recent  celebra- 
tion.   It  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

/*Prior  to  the  year  1835  there  existed  in  this  commun- 
ity a  religious  order  of  the  Presbyterian  church  Imown 
as  Associated  Reformers. 

A  few  families,  whose  religious  training  was  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  had  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
before  1835,  but  they  wore  not  in  an  organized  shape,  and 
whenever  they  desired  to  attend  Metliodist  sendees  they 
went  to  Jacksonville,  wliere  a  small  society  had  been 
formed  as  early  as  1830  or  before. 

Tlie  Jacksonville  station  was  established  in  1833.  The 
Jacksonville  circuit,  which  was  formed  in  1830,  was  large, 
embracing  a  wide  territory,  numbering  a  great  Tuany  sta- 
tions and  circuits  now  entering  into  difterent  districts. 
In  1830  this  society  had  no  existence,  while  its  territory 
was  included  in  the  Jacksonville  circuit. 

In  1835  the  Illinois  conference  appointed  to  the  Jack- 
sonville circuit  Rev.  James  A.  BristOAV  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Mindow,  M.  I).  A  sliort  time  after  entering  upon  (heir 
work  these  pastors  arranged  to  secure  a  preaching  place 
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in  this  neighborhood  and  thus  number  it  with  other  ap- 
pointments, "which  at  that  time  constituted  the  Jackson- 
ville circuit. 

It  was  decided  to  have  preaching  in  the  private  liouse 
of  Peter  Akers  once  in  every  two  weeks,  on  week  day; 
and  accordingly  Eevs.  Bristow  and  Mindow-preached  to 
small  audiences  who  came  to  receive  the  word  of  life  as 
these  faithful  servants  in  traveling  their  extensive  terri- 
tory regularly  met  the  earnest  few,  who  eagerly  sought 
this  humble  sanctuary  to  pay  their  vows  to  God. 

This  first  place  of  worship,  an  old  log  house,  stood  just 
north  of  the  cemetery,  intersecting  a  line  running  through 
the  center  of  the  cemetery,  some  few  rods  north  of  the 
road  running  west. 

After  a  few  weeks  it  was  provided  tliat  the  services 
should  be  held  in  what  was  known  at  that  time  as  the 
*'Poppum  house,"  a  small  log  building,  weather  boarded 
with  rough  oak  boards.  This  little  cabin  stood  south  and 
west,  a  short  distance  from  the  residence  of  Brother 
Shuff. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  pastors  tliat  on  a  certain 
day — the  announcement  ha^v^ng  been  made  before  h.'iiid — 
they  would,  after  preaching,  open  the  doors  of  the  church 
and  give  those  an  oppoxtanity  who  had  letters  to  hand 
them  in,  and  t1iey  woald  proceed  to  form  a  class  and  thus 
organize  in  this  comnmniiy  a  ^^.letliodist  society. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  November,  or  December, 
T  am  not  certain  which,  on  Yv'ednesday  or  Thursday  of 
the  week,  Eev.  James  A,  Bristow^,  after  preaching,  opened 
the  door  of  the  church  and  the  following  wore  onrolloJ, 
and  from  iliis  nucleus  the  society  began,  whose  semi- 
centennial we  celebrate  today: 

The  foil o%?mg  are  the  charter  names,  the  founders  of 
the  Ebenoz(-r  society:  Peler  Akers.  Eliznbofh  Akers, 
John  McElfresh,  Ann  7>IcFJfresh,  WilliaTU  Snxton,  Kli/.a 
Saxton,  Samuel  8.  Duvall,  :^^ary  Duvall,  Loney  Palter- 
son,  Margaret  Patterson  and  Illizriliolh  Williams,  in  all 
eleven.    These  all  prosoTitod  letters.    The  last,  Elizabeth 
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Williams,  came  from  the  Presbyterians  and  asked  fellow- 
ship with  this  early  plant  of  ]\[ethodism. 

The  little  band  of  eleven  did  not  Imow  that  on  that 
cloudy  fall  day  of  1835,  when  they  formed  the  first  Metho- 
dist society  ever  established  in  this  portion  of  the  county 
that  the  history  of  that  event  would  be  an  item  of  so 
much  interest  as  is  felt  upon  the  subject  today. 

Dr.  Peter  Akers  was  one  of  tlie  original  members.  It 
may  be  said  of  this  venerable  divine,  that  among  the 
western  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Methodism 
in  all  this  country,  he  has  stood  out  peerless  and  in  ad- 
vance of  all.  He  at  one  time  preached  in  the  village  of 
Lynn^nlle  upon  the  subject  of  Baptism.  lie  was  five 
hours  in  delivering  his  discourse.  Some  stayed  and 
heard  the  doctor  through,  others  grew  faint,  returned 
home,  ate  their  dinner,  came  back  and  heard  the  con- 
clusion. The  greatness  of  Dr.  Akers  manifested  itself 
in  ]iis  meek  and  retiring  spirit,  never  seeking  hmnan 
praise. '^ 

"The  influence  of  Ebenezer  church  has  been  wide.  The 
manual  labor  school  brought  students  from  far  and  wide, 
among  them  three  Indians  from  the  nortliwest,  John 
Johnson,  Peter  Marksman  and  George  Copway.  Mission- 
aries and  ministers  have  gone  out  to  labor  in  many  fields, 
some  on  the  frontier  and  others  in  foreign  lands.  Among 
this  number  none  stands  higher  than  Kate  P>.  T31ackburn, 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  "Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  young  women 
of  Bulgaria. 

The  labors  and  hardships  of  the  pior.eers  wlio  laid  deep 
the  foundations  for  school  and  church,  and  who  organized 
this  society  in  1835,  are  commemorated  in  this  75t1i  an- 
niversary. They  rest  from  their  labors,  but  tlieir  works 
do  follovr  them.  We  are  the  inheritors  of  tlioir  >]^lendid 
achievements. 

Who  will  write  the  liistory  of  the  lOOIh  annivt^'sary— 
let  him  mark  well  tlie  heroic  lignrcs  of  the  founders  of 
Ebenezer  societv.'' 


JEESEY  COUNTY  IIISTOEICAL  SOCIETY. 


Seventy-First    AxNivEEs.iEY    Celebration",    August    5, 

1910. 


Copy  of  the  Invitation  Sent  to  Former  Residents   of 
Jersey  County  and  tlieir  Friends. 


Jerseyviele,  III.,  July  19,  1910. 
Mrs.  Jessie  P^ulmer  Yv^eber: 

August  5tli,  1910,  '' Little  Jersey"  as  she  has  long  been 
called  will  celebrate  hei^  seventy-first  birthday,  being 
that  length  of  time  since  she  was  set  off  from  "]\[othcr 
Greene."  It  is  the  purpose  of  those  having  the  matter 
in  charge  to  make  it,  not  only  a  celebration  for  those 
now  here,  but  a  Ee-union  and  Home  Coming  for  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  among  us,  and  have  chosen  new 
homes  and  yet  have  not  forgotten  the  old  one  or  the 
many  friends  left  behind  them. 

You  are  hereby  cordially  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  this  celebration. 

A  good  program  is  being  prepared  including  speaking, 
music  and  arausenienls  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion. 

Those  who  attend,  especially  those  who  reside  u\ 
Jersey  County,  are  requested  to  bring  baskets  well  laden 
with  good  things  to  eat,  to  be  partaken  of  in  picnic  stylo. 

The  ilflb  of  August,  nineteen  ten, 
AYe  want  you  to  come  b-ick  again, 
And  shako  tli5>  luinds  of  girls  and  boys 
111  Jersey  County,  Illinois. 
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A  celebration,  great,  is  planned 
By  men  esteemed  in  this  broad  land, 
Wiio  know  tliat  absence  ne'er  can  kill 
The  love  yon  have  for  Jerseyville. 

A  band  will  meet  yon  at  the  train 
With  ^'Auld  Lang  Syne^'  as  the  refrain, 
We'll  make  this  birthday  feast  so  great 
'Twill  be  renowned  thronghont  the  State. 

Kindly  advise  ns  in  rer>ly,  at  yonr  earliest  convenience, 
whether  or  not  you  can  come,  and  oblige, 

JoH^  W.  Vinson 
Cornells  J.  SnEPHiyM) 
Fanny  H.  English 

Invitation  Committee. 


EEPOET   OF   A   COALMITTEE   TO    THE   JERSEY 
COUNTY    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    ON    THE 
CELEBRii.TION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSxlRY  OF  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT    OF     JERSEY     COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS. 


The  undersigned.  General  Committee,  appointed  by 
you,  to  plan  and  supervise  the  holding  of  an  Anniversary, 
Home-Coming  Re-Union,  commemorative  of  the  71st 
Anniversary  of  the  election,  by  means  of  which  Jersey 
County  was  establislied,  would  respectfully  ropori ;  That 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  tlie  details  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  the  following  committeor^  were  appoiTitcd.  to- 
wit: 
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Invitations. 

John  W.   Vinson,   Chairman. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  J.  Shepliard. 
Mrs.  John  N.  English. 

This  committee  entered  upon  their  Tvork  at  once,  and 
made  a  very  laborious  and  thorough  search  for 'the  names 
and  addresses  of  former  residents  of  this  county,  and 
through  their  efforts  a  great  many  persons  were  brought 
here  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  our  Ee-Union,  and  thus 
lightening  the  work  of  future  committees  in  this  field  of 
labor.  ' 

Music. 

Prof.  Eldward  B.  Shafer,  Chainnan.  r 

John  N.  Beaty. 
Everett  Alexander. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  committee,  the  ''TMiite 
Hussar  Band/^  of  Alton,  Illinois,  was  secured  for  the 
day,  and  proved  to  be  a  veiy  happy  selection.  Their 
music  was  excellent,  and  well  received  by  the  people,  and 
their  readiness  and  the  cheerfulness  vrAh  which  il  was 
rendered  was  highly  appreciated. 

Parade. 

lion.  Jett  A.  Kirby,  Chairman. 
Joseph  E.  Fulkerson. 
Col.  William  II.  Fulkerson. 

This  committee  presided  a  'Mlistorical  Parade,"  illus- 
trating the  subject  of  transportation,  from  the  original 
immigrants  in  their  ''Prairie  SchoorKM's,"  with  stove 
pipe  through  the  wagon  cover,  with  ro])e  lugs  and  lines 
for  harness,  and  a  half  dozen  dogs  trailing  along;  up 
through  the  different  grades  of  development,  to  the  latest 
and  most  complete  stylo  of  ''Automobile."  The  labors 
of  this  committee,  in  a  field  to  a  considerable  extent, 
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barren  of  materials,  vras  very  siie<?e£sful,  and  was  much 
enjoyed  by  those  in  attendance. 

Finance. 

Edward  Cross,  Chairman. 
Paul  M.  Hamilton. 
Harry  S.  Daniels. 
Clarence  G.  E eddish. 
Harry  B.  Hill. 

The  work  of  a  committee  of  this  kind  is  always  un- 
pleasant and  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  scant  cour- 
tesy with  which  they  are  usually  received  and  treated, 
by  many  persons  with  whom  they  are  necessarily  brought 
in  contact.  But  this  committee,  v/ho  have  had  large  ex- 
perience in  work  of  this  character,  report  that  they  were 
unusually  well  and  kindly  received,  and  in  very  few  in- 
stances v/ere  their  requests  for  contributions  refused. 
They  report  all  bills  and  obligations  paid  in  full,  and  a 
small  balance  on  hand,  which  this  conunittee  has  ordered 
paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  your  Society,  for  its  use 
in  its. work. 

PuBiJc  Co:mfort. 

The  Ladies  of  the  ^'Woman's  Relief  Corps,"  llvs.  Albert 
M.  Tack,  President. 

This  is  the  "first  instance  in  which  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  conserve  the  comfo7*t  of  the  ladies,  and 
especially  the  mothers  with  small  children,  in  tlieir  at- 
tendance upon  public  gatlierings  in  Jerseyvillo.  Tn  this 
instance,  at  cur  request,  the  devoted  ladies  of  the  ''Relief 
Corps'^  took  cliargo  of  the  Court  House  and  grounds, 
plaaxl  an  ambundance  of  cots,  setters  ;ind  rockers  there- 
in, in  connection  with  wliich.  amplo  cio-^ot  and  toih^t  ]u'ivi- 
leges  were  provided,  logevhor  Aith  r-ojiis  upon  the  lawn, 
and  an  ample  wsnpply  of  l':e  water  for  everybody,  nil  free 
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of  charge.  The  heartfelt  thauks  of  this  committee  and  of 
the  public  generally,  are  due  to  these  consecrated  ladies 
for  their  ''Good  Samaritan"  work  on  this  occasion. 

Reception. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smith,  I\[ayor,  Chairman.- 
Judge  George  W.  Herdman, Alexander  F.  Pitt, 
Stephen  H.  Bowman,  Joseph  M.  Page, 

Hon.  Theodore  S.  Chapman,Col.  William  H.  Fulkerson, 
Augustus  H.  Cochran,  Hon.  Jett  A.  Kirby, 

Elias  Cockrell,  Hon.  Harry  Y\.  Pogue, 

Judge  Allen  M.  Slaten,  Kobert  C.  Gledhill, 

Leslie  Cross,  Joseph  W.  Becker, 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Shephard,      Charles  E.  Miner, 
Benjamin  F.  Calhoun,  Edward  Vaughn, 

Paul  M.  Hamilton,  Judge  Charles  S.  'White. 

Silk  badges  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  and  they,  through  their  active 
efforts,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  and  enjoyment 
of  the  day. 

UsnEFuS. 

Hiram    P.    Noble,    Chairman. 
Au.gustine  Christy, 
George  H.  Van  Horno. 

Through  the  work  of  this  committee  the  "Airdome/' 
on  tlie  east  side  of  Washington  street,  opposite  the  court 
house  square,  was  comfortably  seated  at  11  A.  "M.  and 
2  P.  i\r.,  which  added  much  to  the  comrort  and  pleasure 
of  those  in  attendance. 

AuTOMOBiT.F.  Parade. 

Joseplj  J\r.  Page,  Chairman. 

Upon  the  request  of  tlio  ''Parade  Committee'  Joseph 
M.  PaGfe  was  made  chairman  of  tliis  committee,  and  at 
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3:30  P.  M.  brought  about  40  automobiles  to  the  "Air- 
dome"  and  took  all  of  the  39'ers  (that  is,  all  persons  ^vho 
were  residents  of  this  county  in  1S39)  for  an  excursion 
out  past  the  residence  of  Jarrett  T.  Grimes,  w]io  is  the 
oldest  person  now  Jiving,  who  was  bom  in  what  is  now 
Jersey  cou]\ty.  He  was  born  on  January  20lh,  1S20,  upon 
the  farm  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  David  Ivoach,  de- 
ceased, and  formerly  owned  by  Nelson  Colean.  'Mr. 
Grimes  had  expected  to  be  present  at  our  anniversary, 
and  anticipated  much  enjoyment  from  meeting  his  old 
time  friends  thereat,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  in  consequence 
was  denied  that  pleasure.  This  excursion  was  given  as 
a  token  of  remembrance  and  appreciation  of  liim  as  the 
oldest  resident,  and  of  his  character  and  standing  as  an 
honorable  a^id  upright  citizen  of  this  county. 

The  printing  and  advertising,  done  through  our  local 
press,  and  by  posting  and  distributing  large  and  small 
bills,  was  most  thoroughly,  systematically  and  judiciously 
done,  and  largely  contributed  toward  securing  the  great 
attendance  at  our  meeting. 


ANNIVEESAEY  PEOGRA^^I. 

Jerseyville,  Illtxois. 

Augaist  5th,  1910. 

10:00.     Historic  parade  on  streets. 
11:00.     Music  by  TNTiite  Hussar  Band  in  Airdome. 
Address  by  Hon.  Ed.  Miner,  of  Carrollton. 

DixNER  Hour. 

12  to  12:30.     Basket  dinner  in  court  house  yard. 
1:30.     ]}Jusic  by  "White  Hussar  Band  in  Airdome. 
2:00.     Poem-'*'The    Old    Jersey    County    Kair"     Julia 

Barr  Carl  in. 
2:15.     Address  by  Judge  Adams  A.  Goodrich  .of  Cliicngo. 
3:15.     Reminiscent  Addresses  bv  Old  Setthu-s. 
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3:30.     Automobile  parade— free  ride  to  39'ers. 

4 :00.     Music  by  White  Hussar  Band  on  court  bouse  lawn. 

Base  Ball  Game. 

National  Park  at  2:30  P.  M.    Jerse^^'ille  Nationals 
and  Hardin. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  this  ball  game. 

With  the  exception  of  the  address  of  Judge  Adams  A. 
Goodrich,  this  progi^am  was  fully  carried  out  as  printed. 
By  reason  of  matters  arising  beyond  his  control,  Judge 
Goodrich  was  compelled,  only  a  few  days  before  our 
meeting,  to  send  us  his  regrets  and  declinatiou.  Then  at 
the  urgent  request  of  this  committee,  Judge  George  W. 
Herdman,  Hon.  Harry  W.  Pogue  and  Eev.  Calloway 
Nash,  each  kindly  consented  to  make  short  addresses, 
which  they  did,  very  greatly  to  the  edification,  instruction 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

An  address  was  also  made  by  Hon.  Edward  Kendall, 
of  Mexico,  Mo.,  a  former  resident  of  this  county.  His 
father  resided  at  Delhi  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  sheriff  at  the  first  election  in  1839,  and  was  defeated 
by  Jolm  N.  English  by  one  vote.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  a  Eepresentativo  in  the  Legislature  from  this 
county.  A  few  minutes  after  finishing  his  address  as 
staged,  Mr.  Kendall  was  taken  ill,  and  inside  of  30 
minutes  expired,  casting  a  cloud  of  gloom  over  the  closing 
events  of  the  day.  His  remains  were  affectionately  taken 
in  charge  by  his  jMasonic  bretliren,  and  removed  to  their 
Lodge  room,  where,  at  2:30  P.  M,  August  Gth,  1910,  a 
very  impressive  funeral  service  was  h(»ld.  and  his  re- 
mains were  taken  thence  to  the  Cliicago  <S:  Alton  K.  R. 
and  shipped  to  his  home  in  ^[exico,  'Mo. 

There  were  al^oui  75  persons  present  at  onr  meeting 
who  were  residoils  ol  this  county  In  iS'^9,  to  all  of  wliom 
appropriate  silk  bad^^os  wore  given,  and  about  ()0  of  these 
were  upoii  the  speakers*  phuform  at  the  afternoon  meet- 
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ing.  A  pleasing  diversion  in  connection  ^Yitll  tlie  after- 
noon program  was  a  violin  solo  and  variations  by  Daniel 
Seago,  one  of  the  39^ers. 

A  very  good  photograph  of  a  group  of  about  40  of  the 
39^ers  was  made  and  a  copy  thereof  should  be  procured 
for  your  society. 

Your  committee  would  further  report  that  few,  if  any 
meetings  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  held  in  tlie  city  of 
Jerseyville  with  as  large  an  atteiidance  as  that  of  Aug. 
5th,  1910,  and  none  that  would  in  any  manner  compare 
with  it  in  point  of  orderliness,  good  behavior  and  re- 
spectability 

This  committee,  one  and  all,  desire  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mrs.  Ida  (Gross) 
Davis  for  her  poem,  ''The  Old  Jersey  County  Fair,'^  and 
also  the  poem  contained  in  our  printed  invitations,  also 
to  all  persons  who  in  any  way  assisted  or  participated  in 
the  program,  or  any  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  all  mem- 
bers of  committees  and  all  other  persons  who  in  aiiy  way 
assisted  in  making  our  meeting  a  success. 

At  the  outset,  and  in  fact,  all  through  our  work,  we 
were  considerably  hampered  and  delayed  by  reason  of 
having  no  data  or  precedents  to  follow,  tliereby  making 
our  plans  and  efforts  somewhat  experimental  in  their 
nature.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a  scrap-book 
or  some  other  means  be  adopted  by  which  all  printed 
articles,  bills,  books,  memoranda  of  committees,  letters 
and  all  other  matters  and  things  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
may  be  preserved  in  an  orderly  and  accessible  form  in 
the  records  of  your  society,  so  that  it  may  be  at  hand  for 
use  and  assistance  in  arranging  for  any  future  nu^eting 
of  a  like  character. 

Your  committee  further  report  that  fliere  sf^emorl  to  be 
an  almost  universal  expression  a/uong  those  prc^seut  at 
our  meeting  that  meetings  ot  a  similar  ('hara('fer  should 
be  held  annually  hereaftor.  It  is  therefore  reconnniMKled 
that  you  nuike  such  annual  meetings  a  part  of  your  work. 


•'^f- 

>',!<*!&•.. 
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It  is  suggested  tliat  there  is  no  other  society  or  organiza- 
tion in  this  city  or  county  that  by  reason  of  its  non-politi- 
cal, non-sectarian  and  non-commercial  character,  is  so 
well  situated  and  equipped  to  satisfactorily  take  up  and 
successfully  carry  forward  such  a  work  as  your  society. 
All  of  \vliich  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Dated  at  Jerseyville,  Elinois,  Sept.  1st,  A.  D.  1910. 

Oscar  B.  Hamilton, 
August  K.  Van  Hoenb, 
H.  E-.  Gledhill,, 
Joseph  M.  Page, 
Joseph  W.  Beckfji^ 

General  Committee. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


OUE  OUTLOOK. 


Unaffected  by  the  unfortunate  political  turmoil  con- 
vulsing the  State,  or  the  turbulence  of  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding" our  usual  biennial  elections,  the  State  Historical 
Society  and  its  exponent,  the  Journal,  are  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  with  gradually  increasing  popu- 
larity and  prosperity.  The  membership  of  the  Society 
is  steadily  enlarging,  and  the  circle  of  Journal  readers 
correspondingly  expanding.  The  Society's  staff  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  workers  is  not  so  numerous  as  it 
should  be,  or  as  it  will  be  in  course  of  time,  but  it  nmnbers 
some  of  the  brightest  and  ablest  men  and  women  of  our 
State.  Aaad  the  contents  of  the  Journal,  tho  not  invari- 
ably jDrofound  or  strictly  academic,  will,  on  the  average, 
comjjare  very  favorably,  in  matter  and  scholarly  diction, 
with  that  of  the  quarterly  publications  of  other  state 
historical  societies  of  our  country. 

In  a  journal  of  tliis  cliaractor — a  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  State  Historical  Society  and  the  pub- 
lic— it  is  deemed  better  that  formalities,  technical  terms, 
and  superilous  veribage  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  facts  be  stated  in  plain  popular  language.  As  the 
years  pass  its  historical  conti'ibutions  necessarily  deal 
with  the  more  superficial  (or  recent)  and  reminiscent  but 
none  the  less  interesting  and  v.'.dua])le  history.  Current 
events,  which  soon  fall  in  the  class  of  history,  are  rendily 
forgotten,  and,  in  many  instances,  all  account  of  them 
would  be  lost  with  the  death  of  contemporaneous  citizens 
who  still  retain  t>ome  memorv  of  them.    ]\[emories  of  that 
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kind,  reinforced  by  such  records  as  may  have  been  made 
at  the  time,  are  particularly  de.-:ired  for  permanent 
preservation  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  In  every 
coimty  there  are  matters  of  local  history  of  this  kind  that 
should  be  printed  before  they  fade  from  ail  human 
memory.  Many  incidents  and  events  annually  transpir- 
ing are  not  published  in  full,  sometimes  for  prudential 
reasons,  by  local  newspapers;  and  when  they  are,  the 
files  of  those  papers  are  not  always  immmie  from  de- 
struction by  fire,  or  loss  otherwise,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  memory  becomes  the  only  depository  of  such 
history. 

By  the  continued  effort  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
— and  its  Journal — the  people  of  Illinois  are  realizing  the 
importance  of  our  work,  and  some  of  them  are  rendering 
us  valuable  assistance — as  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
attest. 

Grateful  for  that  assistance,  we  desire  very  much  that 
recruits  be  added  to  those  willing  helpers.  The  field  is 
wide,  the  harvest  is  abuudaut,  and  there  is  room  for  many 
more  zealous  gleaners. 


*  THE  PUBLICATIOXS  OF  THE  ILLIXOIS  STATE 
HISTOIHCAL  IJIiRAEY. 


If  activity  in  pulnication  is  a  sigii  of  life  in  au  iiislitu- 
tion  devoted  to  historical  research,  the  State  of  lUiuois 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  Historical  Library.  Since 
{^(d  appointment  of  the  Historical  ^Nfanuscripts  Advisory 
Gonunission  in  1905,  tiiere  have  been  published  four 
volumes  of  the  series  called  Illinois  Historical  Colloc- 
tioiis,  wbich  series  was  begun  in  VM)  under  the  cditorsliip 
of  the  late  11.  W.  b^eckwitli.  in  tiie  publication  ot  the  liist 
volume  of  the  CollGctions,  ak!  of  which  have  r«\'eived 
favorable  reviews  in  the  nuigazines  and  newsi)a]nn's  of  the 

♦Kor  list  of  the  piiblicp.tions  of  tlio  Society  aiul  Library  ;-ro  printo.l 
list  on   lust  pages  of  this  Jounial. 
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country.  Tlie  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  to 
appoint  upon  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Commission  an 
editor  or  editors  for  eadi  volume.  AVlion  tlie  manuscript 
is  prepared,  it  is  subraittcd  to  the  Advisoiy  Connuission 
and  Special  Editor  of  Publications  for  approval.  In  this 
way  scientific  accuracy  is  secured  and  a  high  standard  of 
editing  maintained. 

The  process  of  editing  naturally  takes  considerable 
time,  but  the  present  liscal  year  will  see  the  work  of  the 
past  few  years  bear  fruit  in  the  form  of  several  iuiportant 
publications.  It  will  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  make 
an  announcement  of  the  coming  publications  so  that 
readers  of  the  Journal  may  enjoy  those  pleasures  of  an- 
ticipation as  such  a  prospect  may  bring. 

During  this  summer  two  volumes  arc  in  the  press  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  fall.  Volume  Vl  of 
the  collections  is  entitled  ^'Bibliographical  Series,  Vol- 
ume I,  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  of  Illinois,  1814- 
1879.''  The  editor  of  this  is  Franklin  AV.  Scott  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  'Mr. 
Scott  has  been  collecting  material  for  this  vohnne  for 
several  years  by  means  of  hundreds  of  letters  wril  ten  to 
editors  and  others,  anci  by  personal  examinations  of  files 
of  newspayjers  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States.  \n 
its  live  hundred  odd  ])ages  will  be  found  the  most  com- 
plete list  of  such  publications  ever  published  for  any  sec- 
tion of  the  countr^^  Care  has  been  also  taken  to  indicate 
where  files  of  nev^'spapers  and  periodicals  may  be  found, 
if  any  such  exist.  The  whole  is  introduced  by  a  sketch  of 
newspapers  in  Illinois  which  will  be  regarded  as  the  best 
account  of  this  important  phase  of  Illinois  history  Ihat 
has  been  so  far  wi^itten. 

The  second  volume  now  in  tlie  ]n-ess  is  the  seco'id  of  tlio 
''Executive  Series''  and  contains  the  "Goveriiors'  Eet- 
ter-Books,"  which  are  preserved  in  the  Secr<^iary  of 
State's  oflice.  These  include  the  letters  of  the  CovtM-nors 
during  the  years  1840-185'^.  The  editors  are  Eva rts  M. 
Greene  and  Charles  AI.  Thompson  of  the  v^tate  Univer- 
sity. The  volume  will  contain  about  six  hnndrcl  pa.TOS 
with   full   notes   on   impoi*tant  subjects   and   the   [vu*sons 
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mentioned.  Tlie  letters  are  introduced  by  a  careful  .study 
of  Governor  Ford's  administration  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
wliicli  tlie  various  sources  available  for  the  period  are 
exhaustively  used. 

Of  greater  popular  interest  than  these  are  the  volumes 
of  George  Rogers  Clark  papers  which  Mr.  James  A. 
James  of  Xorthwestern  University  is  preparing  for  the 
*' Collections."  Mr.  James  has  devoted  several  years  to 
this  work.  The  material  has  been  found  widely  scattered 
in  Madison,  Indianapolis,  Yincennes,  Louisville,  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  Paris,  and  London.  Xever  before  has 
there  been  an  attempt  to  gather  together  all  the  sources 
for  the  life  of  this  most  important  of  westerners,  nor  has 
any  historian  before  attempted  even  to  examine  Uiem. 
The  several  volumes— for  there  will  two  or  three— de- 
voted to  Clark  will,  therefore,  add  much  to  our  loiowledge 
of  the  west  during  the  revolutionary  and  critical  period; 
and  this  edition  will  be  regarded  as  a  definitive  piece  of 
work  on  the  subject.  They  will  fonn  part  of  the  ^'Vir- 
ginia Series"  and  will  supplement  tlie  volumes  contain- 
ing the  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  iieoords. 

Two  volumes  which  will  appear  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  ^X^lark  Papers"  will  be  devoted  to  ''British  Illi- 
nois, 1765-1778."  These  will  be  edited  by  Clarence  AV. 
Alvord  of  the  State  University  and  Clarence  E.  Carter, 
formerly  of  Illinois  College,  now  of  Miami  University. 
The  two  editors  have  gone  as  far  afield  in  search  of  ma- 
terial as  has  Mr.  J.  A.  James.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manuscripts  to  be  published,  however,  have  been  found 
in  London,  Albany  and  Philadelphia.  The  editors  pro- 
pose exhibiting  exhaustively  the  conditions  of  trade  in 
the  Illinois  country,  and  th(^  various  attempts  to  form  a 
colony  in  this  r(\uion,  one  oT  wliich  even  created  a  crisis 
in  the  Britisli  ]\rinistry.  It  is  expected  that  these  two 
volumes  will  clear  up  the  material  for  this  o]hxIi  as  com- 
pletely as  the  volumes  of  the  Collections  already  pnl>- 
lished  or  in  preparation  do  for  the  later  \'irginia  prr!od. 
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A  CRITICISM  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  ILLI- 
NOIS STATE  HISTOHICAL  SOCIETY. 


Jacksotstvtlle,  Illixots,  Ang.  18,  1910. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber,  Secretary  of  ihe  State  His- 
torical Society,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Dear  Madam — I  Lave  received  several  copies  of  the 
^Moiirrial  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society."  They 
are  handsome  volumes,  but  they  are  a  nuisance,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  leaves  are  uncut  and  a  busy  man  has 
not  time  to  cut  the  leaves  when  he  is  in  a  hurry; 
secondly,  the  volumes  are  so  long  that  they  will  not  lit 
into  any  ordinary  book  shelves  and  are  liable  to  bo 
thrown  around  into  '*any  old  place '^  where  they  will  fit. 

Yours  very  truly, 

TnOS.  "WORTHrNGTON. 

The  above  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas  Worthington,  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  needs  no 
explanation. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  are  glad  to  hear  from  the 
members  upon  any  subject  relating  to  tlic  affairs  of  the 
Society  and  welcome  suggestions  for  tlie  improvement  of 
the  Journal. 

It  is  likeh^  that  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Journal  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  volume, 
as  the  present  style  is  very  expensive,  and  if  the  members 
can,  as  Mr.  "Worihington  lias  done,  suggest  alterations 
for  the  better,  the  editors  will  weicome  the  suggestions. 


MEETING  OF  THE  PEOIUA   COUNTY  OLD  SET- 
TLERS^ ASSOCTATION. 

The  forty-third  r.nuunl  picnic  and  outing  of  the  Pooria 
Countv  Old  Settlers'  Association  v^'as  hekl  at  Glen  (^nk 
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Park,  near  Peoria,  on  "Wednesday,  Septeml3cr  7,  1910, 
and  svas  attended  by  an  immense  crowd  which  was  esti- 
mated at  about  twelve  thonsand  people. 

The  old  settlers  were  welcomed  by  John  A.  Bash,  the 
president  of  the  association,  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Judson  Starr,  Eev.  F.  J.  O'Eeilly,  George  T. 
Page  and  others.  Avery  Dalton,  aged  102  years,  and  his 
brother,  Drewry  Dalton,  aged  92,  were  among  the  most 
interesting  and  interested  attendants  npon  the  outing. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  given  seats  of  honor  at  the 
•guests^  table  at  the  dinner.  They  both  reside  at  Ehn- 
wood.  Miss  Jane  Ilaggin,  aged  97,  was  given  a  prize 
as  the  oldest  woman  present.  There  vv-ere  several  other 
persons  there  who  were  over  ninety  3'ears  of  age,  and 
many  who  were  well  past  four  score  years.  The  weather 
was  perfect  and  every  arrangement  had  been  mad{'  for 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  all  attendants  upon  the 
reunion. 


MONU^tRNT  TO  TOE  :ME:M0RY  OF  THE  VICTIMS 
OF  THE  WOOD  RlYKJl  .:\rASSACEE. 


On  the  spot  where  occurred  the  Indian  massacre  in 
Madison  coimty,  Illinois,  on  July  JO,  1814,  was  recently 
erected  and  was  dedicated  Sunday  September  12,  1910,  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  victims.  The  monument 
is  on  the  Fosterbnrg  road  east  of  Alton.  The  stone  is 
twenty  feet  in  height  and  bears  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  killed  at  that  time.  The  monument  was  erected 
by  ihe  descendants  of  Abel  Moore,  and  it  and  its  grounds 
were  presented  to  Madison  county.  Tlie  monument  was 
unveiled  by  Miss  Hazel  Moore,  and  l^h'ank  E.  Moore  of 
Chicago  presided  over  llie  meeting:.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  delivered  l)y  Won.  J.  Xick  Pcrrin.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  coremonics  will  be  given  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal. 
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MONUMENT   TO    SOLDIERS   OF    THE    WAP.    BE- 
TWEEN THE  STATES,  ERECTED  NEAR 
GLENARM,  ILLINOIS. 


On  Tuesday,  August  9,  1910,  a  monimient  erected  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  PuUiam  in  memory  of  their  friends 
who  served  in  the  civil  war  was  dedicated  witli  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  the  Cumberland  cemetery  near 
Glenarm,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  The  monument  is 
snrinonnted  by  a  statue  of  a  volunteer  soldier  in  uniform. 
Both  tlie  monnment  and  statue  are  of  Barre  granite.  On 
the  monument  is  a  bronze  tablet  which  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

^^ Erected  by  C.  I.  Pulliam  and  "Wife  in  Memory  of 
their  Friends  who  Served  in  the  Civil  A\'ar.'' 

The  inscription  is  followed  by  the  names  and  r(\giments 
of  the  soldiers  to  whom  the  monnment  was  erected. 

The  regiments  represented  are  the  7th,  73rd,  30th, 
114th,  124th,  133rd,  Illinois  Infantry  regnnents ;  the  3rd, 
10th  and  12th  Illinois  Cavalry  regiments  and  three  ^lis- 
sonri  and  two  Ohio  regiments. 

An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  lion.  James  11. 
]\ratheny,  who  had  personally  known  the  families  of  many 
of  the  soldiers  in  honor  of  whose  names  and  deeds  the 
monument  was  erected.  A  large  crovrd  was  present  to 
witness  the  unveiling  of  the  monument. 


THE  SITE  OF  OLD  FOllT  CREVE  COEITR. 


Mr,  Dan  R.  Sheen,  in  the  Peoria  Star,  in  the  issue  of 
Sunday,  Sep^embe^  11,  1910,  givcx  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  history  and  Iradition  relating  to  TjnSalle's  fort  in 
the  Illinois  country,  al)oui  v.'hich  tliere  bas  been  so  much 
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speculation  and  uncertainty,  xVs  we  have  stated  "before 
in  the  Journal,  Mr.  Sheen  believes  that  he  ha.s  found,  on 
some  land  which  lie  owns,  evidences  of  the  actual  location 
of  the  fort. 

In  the  article  mentioned  Mr.  Sheen  presents  an  array 
of  historical  facts  and  evidence  which  is  most  interesting 
and  valuable. 


NECROLOGY 


VVILLIAM  II.  COLLINS. 


I 


WILIJlAM  II.  COLLINS. 


"William  IT.  Collins,  a  director  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  since  its  organization  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Qaincv,  Illi- 
nois, July  29,  1910. 

"William  H.  Collins  belonged  to  a  family  historic  in  the 
annals  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  T\'as  born  March  20, 
1831,  in  the  town  of  Collinsville,  Illinois,  which  town  was 
named  for  the  Collins  family,  who  settled  there  in  1817, 
the  family  having  moved  to  that  place  from  Litchfield, 
Conn,,  and  established  a  tan  jRvd,  erected  a  mill  for 
grinding  corn  and  wheat,  and  for  sawing  lumber.  Wm. 
H.  Collins  was  educated  at  Illinois  college,  Jacksonville, 
and  later  took  a  course  of  literature,  philosophy  and  the- 
ology at  Yale.  He  served  as  the  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  LaSalle,  Illinois,  and  in  1858  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  which  he  conducted  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  ek^ctod  chap- 
lain of  the  10th  Illinois  regiment  of  infantry  volunteers 
but  resigned  in  1863  and  organized  a  coinpany  of  tlie  10-ith 
Elinois  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  chosen  ca])tain.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Lookout 
Mountain  and  ]\Iissionary  Kidge.  He  later  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  connnarcior  of  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps.  He  resigned  in  18()4  and  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Secretary  Stanton,  provost  marshal  of  the 
12th  district  of  Illinois,  continuing  in  this  service  until- 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing business  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Collins  Plow  Company  for  iwenty-five  years.  Ho 
served  as  alderman  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  and  served  two 
terms  in  the  IjCgislature  of  the  Stat(\  IxMng  a  luembor 
of  the  Thirtv-foiirth  and  Thirl v  fifth  General  Assemblies. 
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Mr.  Collins  was  deeply  religious,  but  he  was  at  the 
same  time  a  very  broad  minded  and  tolerant  man.  His 
family  were  very  pronounced  in  their  hatred  of  hmnau 
slavery  and  its  members  bore  no  small  part  m  the  work 
of  the  underground  railroad  in  aiding  fugitive  slaves  to 
obtain  their  freedom.  He  loved  his  native  state  and  had 
a  genuine  love  for  its  welfare,  its  progress  and  -its  his- 
tory. He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Quincy  Historical  Society  and  one  of  its  most  active  and 
influential  workers. 

He  was,  of  course,  being  a  clerg\Tnan,  interested  in  the 
religious  denomination  with  which  he  was  connected  and 
he  gave  much  thought  to  the  records  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Illinois.  His  family  life  was  ideal,  as  it 
must  have  been  when  the  head  of  the  family  was  a  man  of 
such  deep  culture,  gentle  and  courteous  manners,  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  high  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
people. 

At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Collins  a  sermon  was  preached 
from  the  text,  '^And  thou  wilt  be  missed,  because  thy  seat 
will  be  empty,''  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate than  the  beautiful  words  which  were  suggested  by 
this  text  for  truly  in  every  one  of  "Mr.  Collin's  relations 
in  life  he  will  be  missed  and  his  place  can  not  bo  tilled. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband,  loving  father,  faithful 
friend,  wise  counsellor  and  generous  and  hfl|tful  co- 
laborer. 

We  believe  that  the  prayer  which  he  uttered  in  the 
lines  of  a  beautiful  poem  which  ho  wrote  a  few  years  ago 
has  been  answered  and  that  he  has  entered  into  the 
** ampler  life"  which  his  soul  craved. 

^'Oli,  Spirit  of  Love  and  Light,  guide  mo 

So  that  my  life  shall  prove  a  manly  part 

Of  the  moral  order  of  this  great  universe. 

When  end  my  four  score  yeais  and   mon\    let    mo 

("My  anchor  cast,  my  earthly  work  all  done) 

Step  erect  from  deck  to  ampler  life 

U])on  tlie  eternal  shore." 
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NATHANIEL  POPE. 


BY    WILLIAM   A.    IMEESE.* 


Nathaniel  Pope  was  born  January  5,  1784,  at  the  Falls 
of  tlie  Ohio,  now  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  received  for 
those  times  a  liberal  education,  attending  Transylvania 
University  at  Lexington,  his  native  state,  and  graduating 
therefrom  in  1806  with  high  honors.  The  law  became  his 
profession,  he  having  studied  in  the  office  of  his  brother, 
John  Pope,  a  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  wended  his  way 
Avest,  landing  at  St.  Genevieve,  Upper  Louisiana, 
then  a  thriving  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ^Mississippi. 
At  this  time  Kaskaskia,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Illinois,  was  the  most  important  center  of  civilization  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  The  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
west  practiced  in  the  Kaskaskia  court,  and  here  Pope 
met  men  like  Thomas  Benton,  who  came  from  iVlissouri 
to  attend  court.  Not  long  thereafter  young  Po])e  moved 
to  Kaskaskia. 

On  February  3,  1809,  Congress  authorized  the  organi- 
zation of  Illinois  Territory,  to  take  effect  March  1st.  This 
act  separated  Illinois  from  Indiana,  and  gave  Illinois  an 
independent  government.  Judge  John  Boyle  of  Kentucky 
was  on  February  23,  1809,  ap])ointed  Governor  of  the  now 
territory,  and  on  tlie  sanu»  day  Nathnniel  Po\)o  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary.  Judge  Boyle  dediiUHl  the  appoint- 
ment, and  on  April  24,  Ninian  Kd\vni\ls,  (Iumi  chief  justice 
of  the  Kentucky  court  of  apjH\'ils,  n^'civctl  tlu^  apj^unt- 
rnent  from  President  Madison,  both  aj^pointnuMits  being 

♦  ]\Ir.  Meese  will  contrib\ito  to  tlic  .lournal  fiirtlur  aiticlos  on  promi- 
nent Illinoisans  iirnJer  the  title  of  Korsolton  Siatisim^n  of  Illinois. 
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made  upon  the  rGcommendation  of  Senator  John  Pope 
and  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky.  Alexander  Stuart.  Obadiah 
Jones  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas  were  appointed  territorial 
judges  and  Benjamin  H.  Doyle  attorney  general. 

Under  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  act  of  Coji-ress 
of  February  3,  1S09,  the  governor  and  the  judges  ccmsti- 
tuted  the  law-making  power.  Governor  Edvrards  was 
unable  to  start  for  the  Illinois  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, being  detained  in  Kentuclvy  until  June  at  closing 
iip  his  personal  affairs.  Nathaniel  Pope,  on  the  25th 
day  of  April,  1809,  took  the  oath  of  office  before  Judge 
Schrader  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  coming  to  Elinois,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  our  government.  By  proclamation  of 
April  28th,  he  re-established  the  coimtios  of  St.  Clair  and 
Eandolph,  and  also  appointed  and  commissioned  Ellas 
Kector,  adjutant  general;  John  Play,  sheriff;  Enoch 
Moore,  coroner,  and  seventeen  justices  of  the  ]ieace.  The 
governor  and  judges  met  at  Kaskaskia  June  13,  1S09,  and 
resolved  that  the  laws  of  Indiana  Territory  in  force  prior 
to  March  1,  1809,  which  applied  to  the  new  territory, 
should  remain  in  force.    The  session  lasted  seven  days. 

Nathaniel  Pope  continued  to  act  as  secretary  of  the 
territory  until  Decem.ber,  181G.  While  filling  that  office 
he  received  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  yenr,  which  for  those 
times  was  a  large  sum.  During  his  incumbency  in  office, 
he  and  Governor  Edwards  were  tlie  best  of  friends,  and 
perfect  harmony  existed. 

On  June  19,  1812,  Hie  United  States  declared  war  upon 
Great  Britain.  Previous  to  this  time  many  of  the  Illinois 
Indians  had  taken  sides  with  Great  Britain  and  openly 
countenanced  British  rule.  The  deiM'odations  committed 
by  these  Indians  upon  Illinois  iiifiabilnnts  caused  great 
alat*m  among  our  pooi)le,  and  Gov(M'nor  Edwards  organ- 
ized an  expedition  to  leach  the  hoslih^s  a  les'^Ton.  On  the 
expedition  to  Peoria  Lake  in  1SL2  Nathaniel  P^pe  served 
as  an  oilicer  on  the  governor's  stall. 


In  January,  1816,  the  legislative  council  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Illinois  teriitory.  by  resolution, 
authorized  Nathaniel  Pope  and  Daniel  P.  Cook  to  sup- 
erintend the  printing  of  the  laws  and  journals  of  the 
fourth  session  of  the  territorial  legislature.  For  this  work 
the  committee  was  allowed  the  sum  of  twenty-fivc  dollars. 
The  laws  were  printed  in  1818  in  one  small  volume  of 
eighty-four  j)ages  by  IMatthew  Duncan,  "Printer  to  the 
Territoiy. '  ^ 

IIT  CONGRESS  — STATEHOOD. 

In  the  fall  of  1816  Pope  became  a  candidate  for  terri- 
torial delegate  to  Congress.  He  had  several  opponents, 
but  *^  distanced  all  of  the  candidates  and  was  triumph- 
antly elected. '^  Just  after  his  election  he  resigned  his 
office  of  secretary  of  the  territory,  and  on  IMonday,  De- 
cember 18,  1817,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Four- 
teenth Congress,  he  "appeared  before  that  body,  pro- 
duced his  credentials,  was  quahfjcd  and  took  his  seat.'' 
He  was  reelected  to  the  succeeding  Congress  and  served 
until  December  4,  1818.  "\Yhile  in  Congress  he  signally 
distinguished  himself  and  gave  evidence  of  gTcat  wis- 
dom, foresight  and  statesmanship. 

In  the  year  1816  the  people  of  Illinois  became  anxious 
for  statehood,  and  in  January;  1817,  both  houses  of  the 
territorial  legislature  passed  an  net  authorizing  the  tak- 
ing of  a  census  in  fifteen  counties.  The  work  of  enum- 
eration was  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  April  of  that 
year  and  end  on  the  iirst  day  of  June  next. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  provided  that  each  state  formed 
from  the  Nortluvest  Territory  should  have  a  ])opulation 
of  60,000  free  inhabitants.  Fearing  that  Illinois  did  not 
have  that  mmibei',  whicli  proved  to  hv.  {\\r  fact,  (he  legis- 
lature in  the  same  To.onlh  (.Tanua^\v).  nnd  within  a  few 
days  after  the  [)r»ssage  and  ap|u*o7a!  oi  tlic  previously 
mentioned  act.  enactor!  nnother  ia\r,  wl.ivh  pro\  ivlrtl  lliat: 

**And,  vvliereas.  a  grear  iufreaso  of  ;r.o]>ulntifni  may  be 
expected  betwecJi  the  iirst  day  of  n<'xt  .lune  and  Decern- 
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^^^.y  *  *  *  '^ Therefore ^'  *  *  *  ^^  *  *  *  c.^hall 
continue  to  take  the  census  of  all  persons  vrbo  may  re- 
move into  their  respective  counties  between  the  first  day 
of  June  and  the  first  day  of  December  next." 

It  is  said  the  Commissioners  enumerated  all  persons 
coming  in  as  well  as  those  going  out  of  the  state.  There 
was  at  this  time  a  large  emigration  to  ^lissouri,  most  of 
which  passed  through  Illinois.  These  emigrants  were 
enumerated  as  they  entered  the  territory,  in  every  county 
they  passed  through,  and  as  they  went  out  of  the  state, 
and  still  the  enumerators  could  count  but  thirty-four 
thousand,  six  hundred  twenty. 

Judge  John  ]\Ioses,  in  his  '^History  of  Illinois'^  (p^2:e 
281),  says:  ''^Ir.  Pope  well  knew  that  the  territory  did 
not  contain  the  required  60,000,  and  he  succeeded  in  fix- 
ing in  the  act  the  number  of  40,000  as  being  sufficient.'' 
Judge  Moses'  history  refers  to  the  "Abridgement  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress,''  Vol.  VI,  173.  An  examination  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  admarable  work  fails,  to  disclose  airy 
mention  of  this  reduction  in  the  required  population.  I 
have  also  examined  the  "Annals  of  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
gress, First  Session"  (Gales  and  Seaton),  and  find  no 
reference  to  this  change. 

Article  V  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  contained,  liowever, 
the  following: 

'^Provided,  (he  constitution  and  government,  so  to  be 
formed,  shall  bo  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  contained  in  these  articles,  and  so  far  as  it 
can  be  consistent  with,  the  general  interest  of  the  con- 
federacy, such  admission  sliall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  wlien  there  may  l)e  a  less  mnnl)er  of  free  in- 
habitants in  the  state  than  sixty  thousand." 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  senate  and  bouse  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ihiited  StaU^s  ou  nocember  .S,  ISIS, 
declaring  Illinois  to  be  one  oT  ihe  Fnited  States,  does  not 
mention"40,000  or  (KXOOO  population,  but  is  >ilent  on  tliat 
question.    It  was  in  the  preparation  and  passage  of  ibis 
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resolution  that  Nathaniel  Pope  further  proved  his  states- 
manship. The  petition  of  the  Illinois  legislature  praying 
for  stateliood  was  granted,  and  Illinois  with  less  than 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  through  the  labors  of  Na- 
thaniel Pope,  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  our  Union. 

NORTHERN"  BOUNDARY. 

Article  Y  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  fixed  tlie  limits  of 
the  states  to  be  carved  from  the  Northwest  Territory.  It 
also  provided  that  Congress  had  authority  to  form  one 
or  two  states  in  that  part  of  the  territory  ''which  lies 
north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  througli  the  south- 
erly bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.'' 

Mr.  Pope,  fully  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ency, secured  several  amendments  to  the  bill.  The  house 
of  representatives  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  Tvhole,  and  Mr.  Pope  first  moved  to  .strike  out  the 
description  which  bounded  Illinois  on  tlie  north  by  a  line 
drawn  directly  west  from  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  insert  the  following: 

"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  AVabash  river,  hence 
up  the  same,  and  with  the  line  of  Indiana  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  state,  thence  east  with  the  line  of  the  same 
state  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan;  thence  north  along 
the  middle  of  said  lake  to  north  latitude  42  degrees  30 
minutes;  thence  west  to  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  up  the 
river  along  its  northwest  shore  to  the  beginning." 

This  boundary  was  adopted.  Many  histories,  in  refer- 
ring to  this  incident,  give  what  purports  to  be  a  ]>art  of 
Mr.  Pope's  S|)eech,  as  follows: 

"If  her  commerce  is  to  be  confined  to  that  great  artery 
of  counnunication,  the  Mississip[)i,  which  washes  her  en- 
tire western  border,  and  to  its  chief  tributary  on  the 
south,  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  ]}ossll)ilily  that  her  coinmorcial 
relations  with  tlu^  south  ixmy  become  so  closely  connected 
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that  in  the  event  of  an  attempted  dismemberment  of  the 
Union,  Illinois  will  cast  her  lot  with  the  southern  states. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  fix  the  northern  boundary  of  Illi- 
nois upon  such  a  parallel  of  latitude  as  would  give  to  the 
state  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  w^ould  be  to  unite  the  incipient  common- 
wealth to  the  states  of  Indiana.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  in  a  bond  of  common  interest,  well  nigh  indis- 
soluble. By  the  adoption  of  such  a  line  Illinois  may  be- 
come at  some  future  thve  the  keystone  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union.  ^^ 

In  view  of  the  events  that  followed,  Pope^s  speech 
inight  almost  be  called  prophetic.  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  would  like  to  be  certain  that  Nathaniel  Pope  in 
1818  said  what  is  attributed  to  him. 

*'The  iVnnals  of  Congress,"  under  date  of  April  4. 
1818,  in  mentioning  Mr.  Pope's  argument,  among  other 
things  credit  him  with  saying: 

^^This  would  afford  additional  security  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Union." 

These  Annals  were  published  in  1851,  and  arc  hut  an 
abridgement  of  the  proceedings.  The  best  autliority  I 
liave  been  able  to  find,  which  convinces  me  ^Ir.  Pope  re- 
alized what  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  us,  is  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Ford's  account  of  this  event,  published  in 
his  history  of  Illinois.  Ford's  history  was  com])hMcd  in 
April,  1847.    I  quote  therefrom: 

^^But  there  were  other  and  much  more  weighty  reasons 
for  this  change  of  boundary,  which  were  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully urged  bv  Judge  Pope  upon  (he  attontion  of 
Congress.  It  was  known  that  in  all  confederated  repul)- 
lics  there  was  danger  of  dissolniion.  The  great  vrJley  o\' 
the  Mississi))pi  was  fihing  u]»  wlih.  a  nmnerons  ]M^oplo; 
the  original  confederacy  i;ad  already  advanced  westward 
a  thousaTul  mih'S,  acii^ss  tlie  chain  of  inounlains  skirling 
the  Athmtic;  liie  adjoining  states  in  tiie  western  country 
were  watered  by  rivers  running  from  evc^ry  ]Mnnt  of  the 
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compass,  converging  to  a  focus  at  the  corfluence  of  tLe 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  at  Cairo;  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
Cnmberhmd  and  Tennessee  rivers  carried  much  of  the 
commerce  of  xVlabama  and  Tennessee,  all  of  Kentucky, 
considerable  portions  of  that  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  down  by  the  Point  at  Cairo  (situate 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Illinois),  where  it  would  be  met 
by  the  commerce  to  and  from  the  lower  Mississippi,  with 
all  the  states  and  territories  to  be  formed  in  the  immense 
country  on  the  Missouri,  and  extending  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  Illinois  had  a  coast  of  150  miles  on 
the  Ohio  river  and  nearly  as  much  on  the  Wabash.  The 
Mississippi  was  its  western  boundary  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  state;  the  commerce  of  all  the  western  country 
was  to  pass  by  its  shores,  and  would  necessarily  come  to 
a  focus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  at  a  point  within  this 
state  and  within  the  control  of  Illinois,  if —the  Union  be- 
ing dissolved— she  should  see  proper  to  control  it.  It 
was  foreseen  that  none  of  the  great  states  in  the  west 
could  venture  to  aid  in  dissolving  the  Union  without  culti- 
vating a  state  situate  in  such  a  central  and  commanding 
position. 

^^What,  then,  was  the  duty  of  the  national  government? 
Illinois  was  certain  to  be  a  great  state,  with  any  boun- 
daries which  that  government  could  give.  Its  great  extent 
of  territory,  its  unrivalled  fertility  of  soil  and  capacity 
for  sustaining  a  dense  population,  together  with  its  com- 
manding position,  would  in  course  of  time  give  the  new 
state  a  very  controlling  influence  with  lier  sister  states 
situate  upon  the  western  rivers,  either  in  sustaining  the 
federal  union  as  it  is,  or  in  dissolving  it,  and  establishing 
new  govenmients.  If  left  entirely  u])on  the  waters  of 
these  great  rivers,  it  was  plain  that,  in  case  of  threntcncd 
disruption,  the  interest  of  the  new  stale  would  ho  to  join 
a  southern  and  western  confederacy.  But  if  a  large  ]ior- 
tiou  of  it  could  be  made  dependent  \i\Mm  the  (nunmereo 
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and  navigation  of  the  great  northern  lakes,  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  easteni  states,  a  rival  interest  would 
be  created,  to  check  the  wish  for  a  western  and  southern 
confederacy. 

It  therefore  became  [he  duty  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, not  only  to  make  Illinois  strong,  but  to  raise  an 
interest  inclining  and  binding  her  to  the  eastern  and 
northern  portions  of  the  Union.  This  could  be  done  only 
through  an  interest  in  the  lakes.  At  that  time  the  com- 
merce on  the  lakes  was  small,  but  its  increase  was  confi- 
dently expected,  and  indeed  it  has  exceeded  all  anticipa- 
tions, and  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  l^o  accomplish  this 
object  effectually,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  give  to  Illi- 
nois the  port  of  Chicago  and  a  route  for  the  canal,  but  a 
considerable  coast  on  Lake  Michigan,  with  a  country  back 
of  it  sufiiciently  extensive  to  contain  a  population  capable 
of  exercising  a  decided  influence  upon  the  councils  of  the 
state. 

There  would,  therefore,  be  a  large  commerce  of  the 
north,  western  and  central  portions  of  the  state  afloat  on 
the  lakes,  for  it  was  then  foreseen  that  the  canal  would 
be  made;  and  this  alone  would  be  like  turning  one  of  the 
many  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago.  A  very  largo  commerce  of  the  centre  and  south 
would  be  found,  both  upon  the  lak^'^s  and  the  rivers.  As- 
sociations in  business,  in  interest  and  of  friendship  would 
be  formed,  both  with  the  north  and  the  south.  A  state 
thus  situated,  having  such  a  decided  interest  in  the  com- 
merce and  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
can  never  consent  to  disunion;  for  the  Union  cannot  bo 
dissolved  without  a  division  and  disruption  of  the  state 
itself.  These  views,  urg»Ml  by  Judge  Pope,  obtained  the 
unqualified  assent  of  llie  statesn^:'n  nf  1S18,  and  Ihis  fea- 
ture of  the  bill,  for  rho  admission  of  Illinois  into  the 
Union,  lu.ot  the  niuiniiiioms  app]-obation  of  both  houses  of 
Congress." 
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The  aot  contained  no  provision  for  securing  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  people  living  north  of  41  degrees,  37  minutes, 
7.9  seconds,  and  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  although  the  act 
enabling  Indiana  to  form  a  state  constitution  in  1816 
required  the  people  interested  to  ratify  the  boundary 
change. 

In  pursuance  of  the  enabling  act,  a  convention  was 
called  to  meet  at  Kaskaskia  to  prepare  a  constitution. 
Delegates  were  present  from  fifteen  counties  of  Illinois 
territory.  Shadrach  Bond  was  elected  governor  and 
Pierre  Menard  lieutenant  governor. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  this  1818  con- 
vention none  of  the  delegates  lived  north  of  Madison 
county. 

A  draft  of  the  nevv^  constitution  was  sent  to  Congress, 
which  by  resolution,  December  3.  1818.,  declared  Illinois 
to  be  ''one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states 
in  all  respects." 

The  northern  boundary  of  Illinois  was  thus  fixed  and 
made  to  include  a  strip  of  land  sixty-oae  miles,  nine- 
teen chains  and  thirteen  links  wide,  extending  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  ^lississippi  river,  embracing  a  surface 
of  8,500  square  miles,  and  which  forms  the  comities  of 
Lake,  McIIenry,  Boone,  AVinnebago,  Stephenson,  JoDa- 
viess,  Carroll,  Ogle,  DeKalb,  Kane,  DuPago,  Cook,  Lee 
and  AYhiteside;  also  a  part  of  the  nortiiern  portion  of 
Eock  Island,  Kendall,  Will  and  La  Salle  counties. 

TWO    SURVEYS. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Louis  August  24,  181(1, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Otta\.'as,  Chi]i])ewas 
and  Pottawatiomies,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the 
l)oint  where  a  liiie  'Sine  west  from  the  southern  exti-emily 
of  Lake  j\lichigan"  would  strike^  the  Mississi])}u.  A  hre 
was  surveyed  by  John  Sullivan  in  1818,  and  a  monum(  nt 
was  erected  at  what  he  i)elieved  was  its  western  termimis 
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''on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  near  the  head  of 
Eock  Island.^'  This  place  is  between  Seventeenth  and 
Eigliteenth  streets,  in  the  city  of  Moline,  Illinois,  and  is 
now  oecnpied  by  the  Mohne  city  water  works. 

In  1833,  Captain  Talcott,  while  making  the  surv^ey  of 
the  Ohio-Michigan  boundary,  was  instructed  under  the 
act  of  July  14,  1832,  to  ''ascertain  the  point  on  the  Mis-' 
sissippi  river  which  is  due  west  from  the  southerly  ex- 
treme of  Lake  Michigan/^  He  established  this  point  as 
being  ^' about  seven  miles  north  of  the  fort  (lower  end) 
on  Eock  Island/'  Several  monuments  were  erected  at 
this  point  and  from  tliere  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  This  western  end  of  the  survey  is  about  live  miles 
east  of  Sullivan's  line,  the  Mississippi  river  at  this  point 
flowing  almost  due  west. 

Wisconsin  and  Illinois  recognized  their  southern  and 
northern  boundaries  and  Congi'ess  placed  monuments  to 
mark  the  line.  Yet  accurate  as  the  United  States  govern- 
ment aims  to  be,  the  monuments  were  not  correctly 
located.  The  state  line  zigzags  to  and  fro,  and  should  go 
farther  north  in  and  east  of  the  city  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 
As  it  is,  a  part  of  Beloit  is  in  Illinois. 

The  possibilities  that  were  forecast  by  Mr.  Pope  actu- 
ally occurred  forty-two  years  thereafter.  The  south 
seceded,  but  Illinois  remained  in  the  Union,  and  to  her 
conservative  intluence  we  owe  it  that  the  adjoining  states 
remained  loyal.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Cairo 
became  the  strategic  point  in  the  west,  and  nearly  llOO,000 
troops  were  assembled  in  that  vicinity  and  sent  out  for 
our  defense. 

Had  tlie  original  boundary  line  remaiucd,  tlic  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroa  1 
would  xn-obably  never  have  been  Iniilt,  and  without  tlio 
vote  of  these  fourteen  nortliern  counties  Illinois  would 
not  have  been  republican  in  1856.  It  was  due  largely  to 
the  election  of  Governor  Bissell  and  the  ropubiiv-an  ticket 
in  18r)()  that  Illinois  became  a  national  factor  a!ul  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  her  I'aN'ored  son,  a  presidential  possibility. 
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While  Pope's  statesmanship  and  foresight  in  securing 
our  northern  boundary  Jine  was  of  suHicient  importance 
to  render  his  name  illustrious  forever  in  the  history  of 
our  state  and  nation,  his  wisdom  was  further  exemplified 
in  a  cause  equally  as  w^orthy. 

EAELY  EFFORTS   IX   BEHALF    OF    EDUCATION. 

On  June  5,  1783,  while  the  Continental  Congress  was 
debating  what  should  be  done  with  the  Western  territory 
(afterw^ards  Northwest),  Colonel  Bland,  a  delegate  from 
Virginia,  introduced  a  resolution  which  among  other 
features  i^rovided  for  the  founding  of  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. Nothing,  how^ever,  was  done.  On  April  23,  1784, 
Congress  adopted  a  plan  of  government  for  the  Western 
territor}^  drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  none  of  its  'pro- 
visions being  for  education.  In  1785  another  ordinance 
was  adopted  which  divided  the  territory  into  townships 
six  miles  square,  each  to  be  subdivided  into  tracts  one 
mile  square,  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six  consecu- 
tively, and  lot  No.  16  of  every  tovmship  to  be  reserved 
for  public  schools.  The  plan  adopted  was  designed, 
however,  as  a  mer(?  temporaiy  arrangement,  and  never 
became  elfective. 

In  1787  a  number  of  New  Englanders  issued  a  call  for 
a  meetiu.g  to  be  held  in  Boston,  the  object  being  to  form 
an  organization  of  IJevolutionary  sol^iiers  who  should  buy 
and  settle  upon  a  large  tract  of  tliis  western  land.  Dr. 
i\Ianasseh  Cutler  was  chosen  to  present  the  matter  to 
Congress.  He  reached  New  York  July  5,  1787,  aiid 
immediately  began  an  energetic  campaign.  A  new  com- 
mittee was  appcintcu,  which  within  two  days  reported  a 
new  plan  of  government  for  this  territory,  ft  contained 
the  follovriiig: 

"Schools  and  the  means  ot  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged.-' 
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On  the  17th  of  July  the  plan  was  adopted  and  became 
the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787.  ''The  persistency  of 
Dr.  Cutler,  coux>led  with  the  dire  necessity  of  the  goveni- 
ment,  was  the  force  which  won  the  day  for  the  Ohio 
Company  and  for  higher  education." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  a  general  law 
was  enacted  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,  which  reserved  from  sale  Section  No.  16,  which 
was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  schools. 

POPE^S   WOEK   FOR   EDUCATIOX. 

When  Illinois  Territory  in  1818  asked  admission  to 
statehood,  instead  of  granting  five  per  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  building 
roads,  as  had  been  done  in  other  states  caiwed  from  the 
Northw^est  Territory,  the  act  set  apart  two  per  cent  for 
that  purpose,  and  gave  three  per  cent ' '  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  of  wliich  one-sixth  part  shall  be  exclusiv^ely 
bestowed  on  a  college  or  uni^'orsity.'^  Q'his  action  was 
taken  altogether  as  a  result  of  a  motion  of  Nathaniel 
Pope,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  what  he  said. 
I  quote  from  the  Annal  5  of  Congress,  April  4,  1818 : 

''Mr.  Pope  said  that  the  fund  proposed  to  be  applied  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  had,  in  the  other  new 
states,  been  devoted  to  roads;  but  its  a}iplication  had,  it 
was  believed,  not  been  productive  of  the  good  anticipated; 
on  tlie  contrary,  it  had  been  exhausted  on  local  and 
neighborhood  objects,  by  its  distribution  among  the 
counties,  according  to  their  respective  representation  in 
the  legislature.  The  importance  of  education  in  a  re- 
public, he  said,  was  universally  acknowledged;  and.  that 
no  immediate  aid  could  be-  derived  in  new  counties  from 
waste  lands  was  not  less  obvious:  and  that  no  active  t^l^d 
would  be  provided  in  a  new  ctaio,  the  history  of  (he 
western  states  too  clearly  proved.  In  atldition  to  this, 
Mr.  Pope  said,  nature  had  hW  little  to  be  done  in  the 
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proposed  state  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  have  the  finest 
roads  in  tlie  world.  Besides,  roads  would  be  made  by 
the  inhabitants  as  they  became  useful,  because  the  benefits 
are  innnediate;  but  not  so  with  endowments  to  schools. 
Thv?  effects  of  these  institutions  were  too  remote.  Nor, 
would  the  interest  of  the  United  States  be  impaired  by 
this  plan.  The  land  on  the  roads  was  generally  private 
property  before  the  opening  of  the  road;  and  the  benefit 
resulting  to  the  United  States  from  the  stipulation  would 
be  found  alone  in  the  exemption  from  taxation,  for  ixve 
years,  of  lands  sold  in  the  state.'' 

Through  the  efforts  of  Nathaniel  Pope  Illinois  has 
schools  and  a  school  system  comparing  most  favorably 
with  those  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  interesting 
however,  to  note,  that  today  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
build  those  good  roads,  where,  ninety-one  years  ago  it 
was  declared  that  ^'nature  had  left  little  to  be  done  in 
the  proposed  State  of  Illinois^  in  order  to  have  the  finest 
roads  in  the  world." 

I  believe  Pope  y»^as  wise.  Himdreds  of  thousands  have 
been  benefited  by  our  schools.  The  people  of  today  and 
of  tomorrow  can  build  such  roads  as  they  desire.  Intel- 
lectual development  is  of  more  value  to  a  state  than  the 
pleasure  of  gliding  over  smooth  roads. 

ox   THE  BENCH. 

In  1816  Mr.  Pope  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
was  by  President  ]\[onroe  appointed  United  States  district 
Judge  for  Illinois,  a  position  he  filled  with  dignity  and 
impartial  it}'.  Davidson  and  Stuve  in  their  history  of 
Illinois  say  of  him: 

*'His  natural  endowments  of  head  and  heart,  were 
very  superior;  to  a  fine  analytical  mind,  he  added  a  genial 
and  benevolent  disposition,  and  gi'oat  diunity  of  charac- 
ter." Judge  Jose])h  (lillespie,  one  of  the  great  pioneer 
lawyers  of  the  state,  who  knew  Vopo.  intimately,  in  s|)ea Ic- 
ing of  him,  said,  he  was  ^'one  oT  the  ablest  ]uen  of  the 
nation." 
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In  1824  Judge  Pope  was  a  candidate  before  the  Fourth 
General  xVssembly  for  election  as  United  States  senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Xinian 
Edwards  in  March  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister 
to  jMexico.  Ed.ward's  term  expired  in  ^larch,  1825. 
Wjiile  the  unexjjired  term  was  for  but  one  year,  there 
were  several  candidates.  Edwards  very  soon  resigned 
the  appointment  to  Mexico,  and  upon  his  return  home 
became  a  candidate  to  fill  his  own  vacancy.  The  otlier 
aspirants  were  John  McLean,  William  M.  Alexander  and 
Nathaniel  Pope.  McLean  was  elected  on  the  second 
ballot. 

Judge  Pope  had  an  ambition  to  be  appointed  to  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  United  States,  a  wish  that  was 
never  realized.  In  the  winter  of  1826  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  further  his  interests.  D.  P.  Cook  who  was  in 
Congress  at  this  time,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Edwards 
(then  governor  of  the  state),  mentions  Pope's  presence 
in  Washington  and  said:  ''Pope  is  here  Y\'orking  for  the 
judgeship,  but  everything  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty," 
and  •'!  am  nov/  inclined  to  think  that  Pope's  chances  to 
be  judge  are  not  very  good;  it  will  probably  go  to  Ohio." 
It  did  go  to  Ohio.  President  Jackson  appointed  Jol]7i 
^IcLean  whose  career  on  the  supreme  bench  was  both 
long  ai\d  honorable. 

General  Usher  F.  Linder,  speaking  of  him  after  many 
years  of  personal  acquaintance,  said:  "I  heard  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  whose  opinion  upon  legal  matters  is  entitled  to 
great  respect,  say  that  Judge  Pope  was  a  man  of  the 
finest  legal  mind  he  ever  knew,  and  this  is  entitled  to  the 
more  respect  from  the  fact  that  Judge  Pope  never  ^^ll(nved 
Logan  much  favor  in  his  court." 

In  speaking  of  Pope,  Linder  furtlier  said:  "Judge 
Pope's  physical  forTu  was  not  very  remai-knl^le:  he  was 
rather  above  than  below  the  medium  height  and  rather 
corpulent.  A  mail  could  not  look  upon  him  witlmut  think- 
ing he  was  a  man  of  considerable  itUelleclual  powc^r. " 

Judge  Closes  said:  "IIo  was  a  iirofound  lawyer,  and 
able   legislator,   a   dignified   and   upright  yet  courteous 
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judge  and  wore  the  ermme  for  over  thirty  years  mthont 
a  stain.'' 

Pope  county  was  in  1816  named  in  his  honor. 

In  1824,  six  years  after  the  admission  of  our  state, 
there  coiomenced  a  struggle  between  the  pro-slavery  in- 
habitants and  those  who  were  for  keeping  the  state  free 
from  slavery.  History  says  it  was  a  struggle  ''such  as 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  this  country,  except  perhaps 
in  regard  to  Kansas,  nearly  forty  years  afterward.'* 
Judge  Elliott  Anthony,  in  speaking  of  these  times  and 
the  men  who  figured  therein,  says  of  the  anti-slavery 
m.en  that  they  ''were  led  by  men  that  Iniew  no  fear,  and 
whose  convictions  were  so  strong  that  they  would  have 
gone  to  the  scaffold  or  the  stake  singir^g  hosannas  to  God. 
They  belonged  to  that  class  of  m.artyrs  that  have 
worshipped  God  and  died  for  the  'old  cause'  si  ace  the 
Eedeemer  was  crucified  on  the  cross  and  since  Sydney 
poured  out  his  soul  for  the  liberty  of  his  f cllov/m.en. " 

These  leaders  were  Governor  Coles,  Reverend  J.  M. 
Peck,  Judge  Samuel  J).  Lockwood,  Daniel  P.  Cook, 
William  H.  Brown,  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope,  Governor 
Edwards,  Morris  Birkbeck,  George  Flower,  David  Black- 
well.  Hooper  Warren  and  others : 

"The  noise  of  the  conflict  has  long  since  died  away, 
and  the  actors  in  it  all  at  rest  from  their  labors,  but  a 
grateful  people  should  always  remember  that  freedom 
in  Illinois  was  secured,  not  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
alone,  but  by  the  persistent  energy,  the  noble  faith  and 
heroic  enthusiasm  of  our  honored  fathers  of  the  present 
century." 

Distinguished  as  was  the  career  of  Nathaniel  Pope,  so 
no  less  distinguished  was  that  of  his  son  General  John 
Pope,  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 

Nathaniel  Pope  filled  the  office  of  United  States  judge 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  1818  until  tlie  lime 
of  his  deatli,  which  occurred  at  the  home  of  liis  dnughter, 
Mrs.  Lucretia  Yeatman,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January 
23,  1850. 


INDEPENDENT   MILITARY   COMPANIES   OF 
SANGAMON  COUNTY  IN  THE  30'S. 


(By  Isabel  Jamison.) 

When  Tllinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
she  brought  with  her  many  of  the  cmnbroiis  territorial 
laws  borrovred  in  a  lump  from  her  elder  sisters,  among 
them  being  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia. 

All  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  were 
required  to  enroll  their  names  in  this  '^Army  of  Peace/' 
and,  incidentally,  to  attend  so  many  '^musters*'  and 
*' trainings ' '  that  the  people  generally  soon  began  to  feel 
them  a  burden.  In  f^^A,  they  were  popular  with  neither 
the  rank  nor  the  tile;  and  when,  in  1S26.  James  Barbour, 
Secretary  of  War,  wrote  to  Governor  Coles,  inquiring  as 
to  the  force  and  eliieieney  of  the  Illinois  militia,  the 
Governor  replied  that,  as  then  organized,  the  militia  was 
a  ''mere  school  of  titles  where  honors  were  conferred 
more  from  a  personrd  imyjuise  of  kindness  tban  from  a 
sense  of  the  qualiiications  of  the  individual, ''  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  frequent  musters  were  injurious 
to  society  and  productive  of  little  benefit  to  the  militia, 
bad  moral  habits  being  acquired,  and  time  lost. 

Tlie  Slate  militia  was  divided  into  divisions,  brigades, 
regiments,  battalions  and  companies,  and  the  connty  of 
Sangamxon  (after  its  division)  and  that  of  Tazewell,  com- 
prised the  I^'ir.'jt  Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division.  Musters 
and  ''trainings''  Vv'CiC  held  in  th.e  following  placets  in,  or 
adjacent  to,  Sangamon  county:  lleredith's  i\nils  on  Lick 
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Creek;  Foster's  Tavern,  on  Richland;  J.  E.  Brittin's, 
on  Cantrall  Creek;  Eochester,  Mechanicsbnrg,  and 
Springfield. 

Perfunctory  attempts  "were  evidently  made  to  conform 
to  the  lavv';^  in  respect  to  drills  and  musters,  as  there  is 
definite  mention  in  the  files  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  of 
training  days  in  Springfield,  while  a  short  paragraph  is 
devoted  to  Archibald  Cass'  squad  of  78  j^rivates  who  met 
for  muster  and  drill  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Danley  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sangamon  river,  in  1834. 

As  late,  however,  as  1840,  an  officer  of  the  First  Bri- 
gade of  the  Illinois  militia  described  a  sample  '^ muster" 
of  the  militia  as  then  existing,  in  the  following  words: 

*' Certainly  there  are  few  more  ridiculous  scenes  than 
a  military  muster  under  the  present  (dis)  order  of  things. 
Several  hundred  m^en  formed  into  what  is  called  a  line 
(although  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  straight,  and  as  little 
a  curved,  or  any  other  known  mathematical  line)  in  every 
variety  of  posture  and  position  — soine  sitting,  some  lying, 
some  standing  on  one  foot,  some  on  both,  and  well-spread 
at  that;  equipped,  too,  or  non-equip])ed,  with  every  va- 
riety of  coat  and  shirt  sleeves,  nud  every  variety  of 
weapon,  among  the  latter,  however,  the  corn-stalk,  the 
umbrella  and  riding  whip  predominating  almost  to  uni- 
formity; every  man  grumbling  and  thinkiug  the  time 
wholly  thrown  away;  some  impatient  for  the  grog-shop, 
and  some  for  the  horse  race,  and  some  to  altond  to  their 
business— certainly,  there  is  very  little  of  the  militaiy  in 
this  display!" 

After  the  volunteers  had  straggled  home  from  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  some  of  them  with  a  title  and  a  mili- 
tary swagger  tliat  was  very  fascinating,  a  wave  of  patriot- 
ism, or  something  that  answered  the  same  purpose, 
swept  over  Sangamon  iwid  Morgnn  coimties,  and  led  \o  tho 
organization  of  a  number  of  '"independent"  militnry 
companies. 
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Section  9  of  the  State  militia  laws  of  1833,  under  which 
the  independent  railitary  comx'auies  were  organized,  pro- 
vided that  all  liight  or  Independent  companies  must  be 
armed  and  equipped  in  tlie  same  manner  as  similar  corps 
in  the  United  States  army,  and  officered  as  follows :  To 
every  company  of  cavalry  one  captain,  a  first,  second  and 
third  lieutenant,  a  cornet,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals, 
a  saddler,  a  farrier,  a  trumpeter,  and  not  more  than  116, 
nor  less  than  46,  rank  and  file.  To  all  companies  other 
than  cavalry,  the  same  officers,  and  instead  of  the  saddler, 
farrier  and  trumpeter,  a  drummer  and  a  fifer.  They 
were  permitted  to  select  their  own  style  of  uniform. 

Section  10  of  this  law  provided  for  the  punishment  as 
a  deserter  of  any  member  of  such  independent  company, 
who  refused  to  serve  when  called  into  seiwice. 

Section  22  provided  for  a  fine  of  25  cents  for  each  fail- 
ure to  appear  without  being  equipped  according  to  the 
company  regulations. 

Section  35  authorized  the  captain  of  independent  com- 
panies to  petition  the  Governor  for  such  arms  and  field 
pieces  as  might  be  necessary  to  ecniip  the  com}niny,  bond 
being  given  for  the  same  in  a  penal  sum  equal  to  $14.00 
for  each  m.uskct  and  equipment  furnished,  and  a  sum  pro- 
portionate, for  such  other  arms  as  they  required.  This 
bond  was  required  to  be  certified  to  by  the  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  county.  A  description  of  the  com- 
pany, the  number  of  privates,  officers  and  Iho  battalion 
and  regiment  to  which  it  belonged  must  accompany  the 
petition. 

Springfield  at  the  time  the  independent  company  pro- 
position was  agitated,  was  a  flourishing  village  where 
many  yonng  business  and  professional  men  Imd  set  up 
their  Lares  and  Penates  for  the  time  being,  and  wliore  the 
political  fever  raged  among  the  male  inhabitants  with  a 
virnlence  that  may  have  been  ecjualled  in  later  years,  but 
certainly  could  not  vrell  be  suri)assed. 
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Li  the  spring  of  1835  was  organized  the  First  Spring- 
lield  Artillery,  which  was  considered  then,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  the  '*  crack  company '^  of  Sangamon 
connty.  The  call  for  a  m.eeting  at  the  court  house  at 
Springfield  to  organize  this  company  was  made  by  J. 
F.  Eague  (afterward  architect  of  the  old  State  House, 
now  the  Sangamon  county  court  house),  in  the  Sangamo 
Journal  of  March  28th,  1835.  Dr.  E.  H.  Merryman  (in 
later  years  Lincoln ^s  second  in  the  Shields  duel)  was 
selected  captain  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards  the  personnel  of  the  officers  suffered 
little  change.  The  company  was  composed  of  about  100 
members,  mainly  young  men  of  Spring'field  and  vicinity. 
The  members  of  the  company  furnished  their  owm  uni- 
forms, and  at  least  a  part  of  their  equipment,  and  as  soon 
as  an  eligible  young  man  arrived  in  town  he  was  immed- 
iately invited  to  join  the  company.  If  he  objected  on  tlie 
score  of  expense  entailed  by  the  purchase  of  uniform  and 
accoutrements,  and  if  he  was  otherwise  desirable,  the 
members  of  the  company  *' chipped  in^'  and  bought  an 
outlit  for  him,  and  triumphantly  enrolled  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Artillery. 

The  first  public  ap]3carance  of  the  company  was  made 
at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Springfield,  in  1835. 
They  were  minus  both  artillery  and  uniforms  at  that 
time,  but  small  arms  were  ordered  from  the  arsenal  at 
Alton  for  the  occasion. 

On  the  8th  of  August  of  the  same  year.  A.  D.  ^Vright, 
orderly  sergeant,  issued  an  order  to  the  First  Sprin^iield 
Artillery  to  ])arade  on  August  20th,  1835,  at  3  P.  M.  oppo- 
site the  court  house  in  full  uniform,  '* armed  and  equi[)ped 
according  to  the  by-laws."  It  was  a  memorable  occasion 
and  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  village  did  not  fail  to 
turn  out  en  masse  to  view  the  paireant.  The  Snfigamo 
Journal  of  August  22nd,  1835,  although  rarely  couuuont- 
Ing  upon  any  local  occurrences  less  im])ortant  than  a 
politic<\I  fight  or  a  mammoth  beet  or  onion  fostered  hv  the 
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fertile  soil  of  Sangamon  county,  rose  to  the  occasion  vclih 
the  following  editorial  connnent : 

^^The  Springfield  Artillery  made  their  first  appearance 
in  full  unifomi  yesterday.  Their  dress  is  extremely  neat 
and  their  movements  were  quite  soldier-like.  We  hope  to 
see  the  ranks  of  this  company  full.  It  will  do  credit  to 
onr  town  and  county.  Attached  to  the  company  is  a 
miilitary  band,  who  have  new  instruments,  and  promise 
to  make  adepts  in  their  profession." 

*^  Jack''  Hough  was  leader  of  the  band,  and  John  Ives, 
Amos  Camp  and  ''Billy"  Fleurville,  Avere  among  the 
musicians,  the  latter  playing  the  clarinet.  The  company 
was  uniformed  in  blue,  with  red  cuffs  and  a  wide  red 
collar  extending  down  the  front  of  the  coat,  and  tall  red 
plumes  waving  from  their  helmets.  They  were  equipped 
with  swords,  pistols,  muskets  and  two  brass  six-pounders, 
which  they  found  very  useful  for  firing  salutes.  On  one 
occasion,  being  treated  to  wine  at  Watson's  confectionery, 
and  afterwards  to  hot  whiskies  at  a  down-town  "coffee 
house,"  they  paid  their  kind  hosts  the  dubious  compliment 
of  a  rousing  salute  with  all  their  artillery,  breaking  most 
of  the  window  glass  in  the  imraediate  neighborhood.  So 
well  known  was  their  propensity  for  "saluting"  tliat 
wd]en  Mr.  Wharton  Eansdell,  who  kejit  the  "Eagle 
Tavern,"  served  liquid  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  war- 
riors, he  made  haste  to  avert  a  simihu*  catastrophe  by 
rushing  out  and  begsnrig  that  he  might  be  spared  a 
"salute." 

During  the  year  (1835)  there  was  organized  the  First 
Sangamon  Sharpshooters,  uniformed  in  green  and  bhick, 
and  comm.anded  by  Capt.  Pj,  D.  Baker  (of  Mexican  A\'ar 
fame),  an  infantry  company.  "The  ^^larksmen"  of 
Athens,  thin  in  Sangamon  county,  and  a  company  of 
cavalry  composoti  of  Wolf  OreeSc  boys,  commarided  by 
Col.  Neale,  wiio  liad  recruited  a  regiment  in  Sangamon 
and  Morgan  counties  for  service  in  tlie  Winn(4Kigo  war 
in  1827.   Fourth  of  July,  IS^f),  was  celebrated  with  great 
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eclat,  the  military  companies  being  particularly  active, 
especially  in  the  saluting  business.  According  to  instruc- 
tions, they  paraded  in  "undress"  at  the  public  square  in 
Springfield  at  sunrise,  provided  vrith  thirteen  rounds  of 
blank  cartridges  and  fired  a  ^^feu  de  joie^^  to  usher  in  the 
celebration.  At  11  o'clock  A.  ^I.  they  met  agaiu  on  the 
square,  in  full  uniform,  and  the  xVrtillery  headed  a  pro- 
cession which  marched  to  the  Methodist  church,  the  orator 
of  the  day,  in  a  carriage,  being  sandwiched  between  the 
Artillery  and  the  Artillery  band,  and  escorted  by  the  color 
bearer.  The  First  Saagamon  Sharpshooters  headed  the 
procession  of  citizens  and  visitors.  The  Sangamo  Journal 
said  editorially : 

'^The  appearance  of  Captain  Merrvinan's  and  Captain 
Baker's  companies  was  such  as  did  them  honor,  and  was 
the  cause  of  great  pride  to  our  citizens." 

Morgan  county  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time,  but  had 
a  cavalry  and  infantry  company  to  its  credit,  and 
on  the  Fourth  (1836)  a  delegation  from  Jacksonville  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  Springfield  companies  to  visit 
their  Morgan  county  neighbors.  Jacksonville  was  the 
home  of  Governor  Duncan,  and  the  entertaining  possi- 
bilities of  that  classical  village  loomed  large  in  the  per- 
spective; accordingly^  on  the  23rd  of  July,  a  notice  was 
issued  to  the  First  Springfield  Artillery  and  the  First 
Sangamon  Sharpshooters  to  parade  on  Saturday,  July 
23rd,  at  the  court  house,  in  full  winter  uTiiform  (this  in 
July— but  'twas  all  they  had)  with  knapsacks,  tents,  camp 
equipage,  etc..  for  preliminary  inspection.  It  is  snfe  to 
assume  that  they  were  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  in- 
spection that  was  not  official  on  this  occasion,  but  having 
safely  passed  the  ordeal,  they  took  up,  on  the  following 
"Monday,  at  G  A.  M.,  their  line  of  march  to  rfacksonvillo. 
This  invasion  of  Morgan  county  by  the  r>pring{iehl  (nHij">s 
was  poetically  described  in  the  Jacksonville  Patriot,  as 
follows : 
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**AMiat  means  yon  array,  from  the  greenwood  advancing, 
With  bayonets  and  banners  so  gallantly  gleaming? 
Armed  men  stately  stepping  and  steeds  proudly  prancing, 
And  tall  pinnies  of  battle  high  over  them  streaming! 
'Tis  onr  Sangamon  brothers— to  arms,  and  six  cheers 
For  the  citizen-soldiers,  the  brave  Volunteers  1 

Soimd,  sound  the  wild  bugle,  and  beat  the  bold  drum; 
Wave,  wave  the  striped  standard  and  flash  the  bright 

sword 
As  onward  to  meet  us,  majestic  they  come! 
And  again  let  the  huzzas  of  welcome  be  heard. 
Till  merry  old  Morgan  re-echoes  with  cheers 
To  her  chivalric  rivals— the  brave  Volunteers!'^ 

The  Patriot  went  on  to  say:  "Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  last  week  were -memorable  days  in  the  history  of  Jack- 
sonville. The  two  volunteer  companies  of  Springfield 
had  been  invited  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  by  the  citizens 
and  military  companies  of  Jacksonville,  for  the  27th ;  and,- 
accordingly,  on  Monday,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march 
with  knapsacks,  tents  and  l^aggage  wagons.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon,  they  encamped  for  tlie  night  about  a  mile  east 
of  town  to  await  the  escort  of  our  troops  on  tlie  morrow. 
]Many  of  our  citizens  went  out  in  the  evening  to  pay  their 
respects  on  the  camp  ground.'' 

On  Wednesday  at  10  A.  M.  the  two  Jacksonville  com- 
panies, cavalry  and  infantry,  commanded  by  Captains 
Hardin  and  Happy,  marched  out  to  the  spot  where  the 
Springfield  troops  were  encamped,  and  received  them 
with  military  honors,  and  after  a  brilliant  parade  through 
the  i)rincipal  streets  of  the  town,  conducted  them  to  the 
spot  selected  for  their  cam]\  on  the  prairie  between  town 
and  College  Hill.    Tlie  Patriot  said: 

'*Jt  was  a  cool,  clear  day;  ihe  (hist  had  boon  laid  by  a 
gentle  rain,  and  the  face  of  nature,  like  the  faces  of  the 
gay  groups  that  thronged  the  street,  doors  and  windows, 
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looked  cheerful  and  glad.  The  appearance  of  the  Spring- 
field troops  Tras  strikingly  imposing,  their  nuifonns— the 
one,  red  and  blue,  the  other,  black  and  gi'een— surmounted 
T^'ith  appiopriate  plumes  — were  rich  and  show}'.  Their 
arms  were  bright  as  sunbeams,  their  officers  gallant,  mili- 
tary-looking men,  and  the  music  full  and  harmonious/^ 

At  2  o'clock  P.  ]\L  a  committee  of  citizens  and  military 
from  Jacksonville,  marched  out  to  their  encampment  and 
escorted  them  down  to  the  public  square,  where  they  were 
again  joined  by  the  Jacksonville  companies  and  ushered 
to  a  diimer  given  by  the  citizens  in  the  long  room  at 
Major  "Billy''  Miller's  liotel.  Two  long  tables  were  set, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  300  sat  down  to  tlie  sumptnous 
feast.  There  were  no  game  wardens  or  game  laws  in 
those  days,  and  quail  were  plentiful  at  37%  cents  per 
dozen,  prairie  chickens  a  drug  on  the  market  at  75  cents 
a  dozen  and  wild  turkeys  25  cents  each.  Venison  was 
quite  too  common  to  mention,  and  the  clief  of  ^lajor 
Miller's  hotel  found  the  abundance  of  earth  and  air  ready 
to  his  hand.  The  Patriot  announced  that  the  entertain- 
ment, "for  variety,  plenty  and  style  of  service,  will  be 
long  remembered  by  the  lovers  of  good  fare.'' 

After  the  removal  of  the  cloths,  the  marshals  of  the 
da)^  took  their  places  at  the  heads  of  the  long  tables,  corks 
were  drawn  and  glasses  filled,  and  a  merry  hour  ensued, 
enlivened  with  brimming  Inimpers  and  comic  songs. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York  City,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  Jacksonville  at  the  time,  was  invited  to  the  ban- 
quet, but  was  unable  to  attend.  However,  he  sent  to  the 
connnittee  in  charge  the  following  sentiment: 

"The  state  of  Illinois— the  pilgrim's  'Promised  Land' 
—the  home  of  the  industrious;  to  the  refined,  the  prospec- 
tive paradise  of  rural  enjoyments;  in  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  it  has  no  superior;  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  soil, 
no  competitor!" 

Among  other  toasts  offcu'ed  on  this  occasion,  was  one  by 
jNIajor  T.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville: 
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"Our  guests,  the  Springfield  Vohmteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captains  Merrwnan  and  Baker !  They  do  honor 
to  the  State  as  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  May  their  visit 
to  the  to'wn  stimulate  us  in  a  laudable  military  ambition!" 

By  Captain  Merryman,  of  Springiield : 

"The  flags  of  Jacksonville  and  Springfield!  May  the 
breezes  which  this  day  unfurls  them  in  unison,  be  an 
earnest  of  the  breathings  of  friendship,  forever  to  be 
reciprocated ! ' ' 

By  AY.  H.  Coyle: 

' '  Jacksonville  and  Sprin;gfield !  Twin  sisters  in  age  and 
loveliness— may  their  affection  for  each  other  increase 
with  their  mutual  prosperity!'* 

By  E.  B.  Metcalf: 

"The  Springfield  and  Jacksonville  Volunteers!  May 
that  spirit  which  has  brought  them  together  never  be 
severed  !*' 

By  Captain  Baker,  of  the  Sangamon  Sharpshooters: 

"May  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Jacksonville  equal 
the  hospitality  of  her  citizens!  What  greater  good  could 
I  wish  herf 

By  William  H.  Coyle: 

"Our  host,  Major  Billy  Miller— in  himself  a  host  for 
hospitality  and  good  cheer! 

"In  the  camp,  or  at  the  board,  you'll  find  liim  at  his  post, 
With  a  carving  knife  or  sword,  as  a  hero  or  a  host/' 

The  following  day.  Governor  Duncan  reviewed  the 
troops  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  aides,  after 
which  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  to  his  residence 
where  they  sat  down  to  another  sumptuous  banquet,  which 
the  Patriot  described  as  being  "served  under  a  canopy 
of  green  boughs,  and  followed  by  the  usual  finale  of  good 
wine,  good  toasts  and  good  feeling.''  Ca])tain  Baker  of 
the  Sharpshooters,  made  a  speech  in  which  lie  expressed 
the  pleasure  and  gratificalion  of  himself  and  friends  at 
the  kindness  and  attention  accorded  them  bv  the  citizens 
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of  Jacksonville.  Captain  Hardin,  of  the  Jacksonville 
company,  responded  in  belialf  of  the  citizens,  after  which 
the  lines  were  again  formed,  and  the  companies  marched 
to  the  parade  iield,  where  a  sham  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween cavalry  and  infantry,  ^^much  to  the  diversion  of 
the  spectators  and  the  imperishable  renown  of  the 
belligerents." 

Among  the  toasts  offered  at  the  banqnet  given  the 
military  companies  by  Governor  Duncan,  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

By  Governor  Duncan: 

^'Our  militia— the  bulwark  of  the  nation!  While  every 
citizen  is  a  soldier,  ready  to  defend  the  hberties  of  his 
country  vrith  his  own  arm,  vv^e  want  no  large  standing 
armies,  or  splendid  fortifications  (the  engines  of  despots) 
to  protect  us.  May  the  pati'iotic  example  and  martial 
spirit  of  Jacksonville  and  Spring'field  volunteers  inspire 
a  new  zeal  in  the  State  and  nation,  so  that  the  militia  man 
may  be  armed,  trained  and  equipped,  ready,  alike,  to  re- 
sist a  foreiorn.  or  a  domestic  foe!" 
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By  S.  S.  Brooks,  of  the  Jacksonville  Light  Infantry: 
'    **ST.)ringfield!     After  such  evidence  of  her  enterprise 
and  military  spirit  as  we  novv  have  before  us,  who  can 
doubt  the  rank  she  is  destined  to  attain  among  the  fairest 
towns  of  the  fairest  state  of  the  Union!" 

By  Captain  E.  H.  Merryman: 

*^ Jacksonville!  With  such  evidence  of  the  hospitality 
of  her  citizens,  who  can  doabt  of  her  winning  the  hearts 
of  all  who  know  her !  • ' 

By  W.  B.  Warren: 

'^Springfield  and  Jadcsonville!  Their  ijiterests  are  one 
and  inseparable!" 

By  Captain  W.  W.  Happy,  of  Jacksonville: 

"The  SpT'ingfield  band!  Their  gontlemanly  deport- 
ment and  musical  skill  cntiile  rhem  to  our  respect  and 
admiration.    luay  their  example  be  imitated!" 
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By  Captain  Baker,  of  the  Sharpshooters: 

^'College  Hill !  The  prettiest  j)]aee  and  cleverest  people 
in  all  nature ! ' ' 

At  sunset,  a  large  balloon  was  sent  up  from  the  public 
square,  which  the  Patriot  says,  rose  gracefully,  ^'like  a 
thing  of  life,  higher  and  higher,  in  the  boundless  blue,  and 
floated  away  on  its  white  wings  in  a  direct  course  for 
Springfield. ' ' 

At  ** early  candle  lighting"  a  grand  military  ball  was 
given  the  visitors  at  Major  Miller's  hotel,  the  ball  room 
being  appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
array  of  ^^fair  women  and  brave  men'^  in  the  brilliancy, 
of  their  festive  attire,  the  music  of  the  band,  and  the 
number  of  guests  present,  contributed  to  a  scene  that  the 
Patriot  makes  bold  to  claim,  had  never  been  equalled  in 
the  State.  Numbers  of  the  Springfield  ladie^'  were  present, 
and  it  is  insinuated,  made  many  conquests  among  the  sus- 
ceptible Morgan  county  baclielors. 

The  following  morning,  by  9  o'clock,  after  the  exchange 
of  salutes  on  the  public  s^quare  (the  Patriot  politely  ignor- 
ing the  probable  effect  apon  adjacent  window  glass),  we 
are  told  that  the  Springfield  companies  began  their  home- 
ward march,  escorted  for  about  a  half  mile  by  the  Jack- 
ronville  companies  and  a  number  of  private  citizens.  "With 
three  ringing  cheers  they  separated,  mutualh^  pleased 
with  the  neighborly  vi.^^lt. 

During  the  summer  nionths  when  the  "hiking"  was 
good,  the  Spring (ield  companies  made  many  trips  to 
points  in  the  county,  particularly  to  Ixochester,  where 
there  was  a  very  good  tavern,  a  two-story  log  house  built 
by  C.  B.  Stafford  before  tlie  thirties.  The  cuisine  was  all 
that  could  be  risked,  tiie  host  attentive  and  urbaue,  and, 
runniug  t;iroi?,9;]i  ti^,o  middle  of  the  house  wns  a  wide  ball, 
which  made  an  excellent  dnjiciug  floor.  ^'IVill"  Pease  \vas 
the  '^^lown"  of  The  ariilleiw  in  those  days  niivl  could  be 
depended  upon  to  r?iake  things  happen  wherever  be  migbt 
be.    The  rnval  population  of  Rochester  and  vicinity  found 
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in  the  visits  of  the  Springiield  artillery  an  inexliaiistible 
fund  of  entertainment,  and  it  was  nothing  uncommon  to 
find  that  the  "windows  of  the  tavern  w^re  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  grinning  spectators. 

During  the  winter  months,  martial  enthusiasm  reached 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  considerable  stress  was  required  to 
obtain  a  quorum  at  the  monthly  meetings  which  were 
usually  held  at  the  court  house  on  Tuesday  evening  at 
*' early  candle  lighting."  The  published  call  for  these 
meetings  read  like  this : 

''ATTENTION  AETILLERY! 

You  are  ordered  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  court  house 
on  Tuesday  evening  next,  to  transact  business  of  vital 
importance.  A  general  attendance  is  not  only  requested, 
but  is  indispensably  necessary. 

By  order  of  the  captain.'' 

It  is  probable  that  some  members  of  the  company  ob- 
jected to  this  autocratic  manner  of  assembling  the  com- 
pany, as  one  issue  of  the  Sangamo  Journal  contained  the 
following  travesty : 

''ATTENTION  EEGUL^VRS! 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  at  the  court 
house  on  Saturday  evening  next  for  the  transaction  of 
business.    I  tell  you,  by  golly,  you  must  come. 

(Signed)     Captain  Thunderbolt.'' 

January  8th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  February  22nd,  Washington's  birthday,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  were  the  holidays  which  the  military 
companies  of  Sangamon  county  honored  with  special  ob- 
servance. A  "/ew  de  joie^'  at  sunrise,  paradi^s  in  full 
uniform  at  10  A.  M.  opposite  the  court  house  at  S})ring- 
field,  sham  battles  in  the  afternoon  and  at  night  a  grand 
military  ball  at  some  hotel  to  close  appro]n'iately  the 
festivities  of  the  day,  was  the  usual  programme. 
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The  latter  part  of  Aiigiist,  1836,  an  invitation  was  ten- 
dered the  Jacksonville  military  comxjanies  by  the  Spring- 
field Artillery,  the  Sangamon  Sharpshooters  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Springfield,  to  visit  the  latter  town,  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  In  a  few  days  the  following  accept- 
ance was  received: 

''To  Captains  E.  H.  Merryman  and  E.  D.  Baker,  and 
Messrs.  William  M.  Cowgill,*  H.  E.  Dummer  L.  D.  Ma- 
theny  and  Garrett  Elkin,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  First 
Spring-field  Artillery,  First  Sangamon  Sharpshooters  and 
Springfield  citizens : 

Jacksonville,  111.,  August  2Ith,  1836. 
Gentlemen  : 

Your  letter  conveying  to  the  Jacksonville  Cavalry  and 
Light  Infantry  an  invitation  to  visit  Springfield,  has  been 
received  and  considered,  and  the  undersigned  appointed 
a  Joint  Committee  to  advise  yon  of  their  cordial  accept- 
ance of  it. 

Our  companies  have  selected  the  lOth  day  of  October 
next,  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  from  this  place,  and 
contemplate  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  your  tovvn  on  the 
evening  of  the  lltli,  unless  such  arrangenient  as  to  the 
time  should  be  inconvenient  for  yourselves. 

We  are  much  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  spoken  of  our  attempt  to  entertain  you 
while  here,  and  look  forward  to  our  contemplated  visit  to 
Sprin.gfield  v/ith  confident  anticipation  of  pleasures. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.   J.   Hardin, 
J.  T.  Jones, 
M.  Eapes, 

W.  AV.  Kappy, 
L.  P.  llALi.rrK, 

S.  S.  BnooKs. 

[ufaritry. 
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The  military  companies  of  Sprlugfield  immediately  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  act  in  nnison  witli  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  citizens,  for  wliieli  purpose  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was  called  at  the  court  house,  and  the  joint 
committee  immediately  went  to  work  upon  arrangements 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  visitors. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  military  love-feast  was  ten- 
dered Brig.  Gen.  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  of  the  State  militia, 
who  sent  the  following  regrets : 

''Messrs.  Eobert  Allan,  E.  J.  Phillips,  L.  D.  Matheny 
and  E.  11.  Merryman : 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tlie  receipt  of  your 
polite  note,  inviting  me  and  staff,  to  participate  in  the 
festivities  to  be  offered  to  the  Jacksonville  militaiy  on 
the  12th  and  13th  inst. 

I  deem  myself  highly  honored  by  the  invitation  and 
had  hoped  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  accept  it;  but 
circumstances  which  have  transpired  since  I  left  Spring- 
field, will  put  it  entirely  out  of  my  power. 

I  hope  your  festival  may  be  a  most  joyous  occasion, 
as  all  such  deserve  to  be.  The  interchange  of  civilities 
incident  to  such  occasions,  are  productive  of  the  most 
felicitious  consequences.  They  inspire  the  community 
with  a  proper  respect  for  the  military;  they  create  that 
esprit  (hi  corps  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  military 
system;  they  preserve  a  chivalric  and  soldierly  bearing 
among  the  corps,  and  form  a  nucleus  around  which,  in  ilie 
event  of  war,  the  military  force  may  be  speedily  and 
promptly  re])roduced ;  they  tend  to  harmonize  our  social 
relations,  soften  tb(^  asperity  of  political  divisions,  culti- 
vate honorable  and  high-toned  principles  such  as  ever 
sliould  cliar.'icterize  the  citizen-soldier,  improve  our  mili- 
tary intelligence  aTid  rcmder  us  more  familiar  wilh  the 
deeds  which  have  given  immortality  to  the  illustrious  in 
ai'ms,  of  former  davs. 
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''In  a  ^Yord,  such  occasions  revive  in  our  recollection, 
the  ever-enduring  and  unrequited  obligation  due  to  our 
fathers  for  the  many  blessings  vvhich  they  poured  out 
their  blood  to  achieve  for  us;  and  the  incalculable  import- 
ance of  the  glorious  institutions  which  they  bequeathed 
to  us,  to  be  handed  down  unimpaired,  to  generations  of 
freemen  yet  unborn. 

''Praying  you  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the 
honor  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  I  offer 
you  the  following  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of 
my  high  consideration  and  respect : 

*The  Jacksonville  and  Springfield  Military  Companies! 
Patriots  and  gentlemen;  as  ready  to  perform  all  the 
courtesies  of  social  life,  as  to  discharge  the  more  rigid 
duties  of  the  soldier!' 

W.  L.  D.  Ewixg/' 

In  the  far-famed  ^'Sangamo  Country''  there  was  no 
more  beaiitiful  season  than  October.  The  fairy  fingers 
of  the  white  frost  had  crisped  the  dying  grass  of  the 
prairie  to  a  sea  of  russet  brov,^n,  arabesqued  here  and 
there  with  sorjiber  j^atches  where  the  tongue  of  a  fitful 
prairie  fire  had  licked  up  the  withered  vegetation.  }^[yriad 
milk-weed  pods  were  scattering  abroad  their  burdens  of 
gossamer  silk,  and  the  groves  were  tricked  out  in  changing 
hues  of  green  and  yellow  and  tlie  whole  gamut  of  browns, 
with  here  and  there  a  note  of  vivid  red,  where  a  scarlet 
oak  fiung  its  banner  against  the  sky,  or  the  deeper  tint  of 
sumac  fringed  the  roadside. 

The  r>ky  was  that  wonderful  blue  that  broods  tenderly 
over  the  autumn  days  alone,  and  the  air  held  that  little, 
indescribable  tans:  that  mav  be  found  in  the  barrel  of 
sweet  cider  (wlien  the  contents  '*moveth  itself  aright;") 
and  on  the  Avell-beaten  stage  road  tliat  led  fron\  Jackson- 
ville to  Sprin£»fie1d.  the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry  horses  beat 
with  a  dupery  rimr,  and  the  voices  of  the  'S'itizon  sol- 
diers" echoed  clearly  over  the  prairies. 
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Resplendent  in  their  Avaving  plumes  and  glittering  ac- 
coutrements, the  military  of  Sangamon  marched  out  to 
meet  and  salute  the  visitors,  and  conduct  them  to  the 
grove  vest  of  town,  where  they  bivouacked.  Numbers  of 
Jarksonville  citizens  came  over  by  stage  and  private  car- 
riages, accompanied  by  their  families,  to  participate  in 
the  festivities. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  united  military  of 
the  two  counties  performed  various  evolutions  and  par- 
ticipated in  bloodless  battles  upon  the  open  prairie,  to  the 
general  admiration  of  the  spectators.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  such  a  military  exhibition  had  never  before  been 
w^itnessed  in  Illinois.  A  sumptuous  banquet  was  served 
at  the  hotel  of  Captain  Eansdell,  at  which  good  cheer  and 
conviviality  reigned  supreme. 

On  Thursday,  the  united  troops  were  reviewed  by 
Governor  Duncan,  and  afterwards  participated  in  a  gi'and 
barbecue  "got  up  in  true  Kentucky  style."  as  a  local 
paper  described  it.  The  festivities  closed  with  a  military 
ball  at  RansdelTs  hotel,  at  which  a  brilliant  as-emblage 
of  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  of  both  towns  was  present. 
The  Sangamo  Journal  in  s])eaking  of  the  entertainment, 
said : 

"The  whole  affair  was  co/iducted  with  great  propriety 
by  the  n\arshals  and  committees  ap))ointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  our  own  citizens,  as 
we  hope  it  did  to  those  citizens  of  Jacksonville  and  the 
ladies  who  accompanied  them,  vrho  honoi'd  us  with  a 
visit.  This  event,  so  well-calculated  to  keep  up  the 
friendly  feeling  between  the  tv  o  sister  towns  and  counties, 
passed  off  w^itliout  nny  other  regret  on  our  part  than  that 
we  were  no  better  able  to  (Mitertaii)  our  visitors  in  the 
manner  their  worth  and  tlieir  g(^'iilcma.n1y  and  soldier- 
like deportment  so  well  rnevited." 

The  following  morning:  Mic  ^•i-ito|•s  ntafle  ready  to  de- 
part^ and  were  •?sc()rt(»({  foj'  some  distance  on  their  liome- 
ward  raarcli  by  their  hosls,  tlie  military,  as  well  a><  the 
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numbers  of  private  citizens.  To  a  writer  signing  his  com- 
mimication  ^^M/^  in  the  San  gam  o  Journal,  we  are  in 
dehted  for  a  ])en  picture  of  the  parting  between  the  guests 
and  tlieir  hosts: 

'*The  parting  scene  of  the  Jacksonville  and  Springfield 
ladies  on  last  Friday  morning  was  highly  interesting  and 
affecting.  A  numerous  escort  of  citizens  of  the  latter 
place,  attended  their  guests  several  miles  on  their  road 
homeward.  It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  in  this 
delightful,  though  melaucholy  season  of  the  year— Indian 
summer.  Descending  from  tlieir  carriages  to  take  their 
affectionate  leave  of  each  other  after  three  days  of  inter- 
course as  though  thoy  were  all  members  of  the  same 
family,  they  formed  a  ring,  hand  in  hand,  and  sang 
several  appropriate  parting  songs.  Then  the  last  adieus 
were  sighed— or  looked— words  being  unutterable.  It 
seemed  like  rending  the  bonds  which  link  together  in 
sweetest  friendship,  an  affectionate  sisterhood.'^ 


'MJNES  ON  THE  PAHTIXG  OF  THE  EADIES  OF 
JACKSONVILLE  AND  SPEINGFIELD. 

Maids  of  iMorgan,  must  we  part! 

Ask  ye  now  Alfection's  hand? 
Oh,  why  so  soon  must  ye  depart 

For  your  own  dear  native  land! 

Here,  amid  this  russet  grove, 

(If  indeed,  wo  now  must  sever!) 

Let  us  join  our  hands  in  love. 
And  our  hearts  unite  forever. 

.  They  arc  now  in  Fri(Mulshi]-)  bound, 
Sweetly  fettered  l)y  her  chain; 
And  those  weeping  eyes  around 
Toll  how  deep's  tbc  parting  pain. 
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Golden  moments  liave  been  ours. 

]\raids  of  many  a  smiling  home; 
Dreams  of  joy  beguile  the  hours 

When  together  we  did  roam. 

Xow,  to  let  our  voices  swell, 

As  "we  i^ress  the  parting  kiss, 
In  the  sad  tones  of  farewell 

After  days  of  rarest  bliss. 

Oh,  how  can  we  sigh  adieu ! 

Maids  of  ]^vrorgan,  must  ye  go? 
Linger,  linger  oft  in  view 

As  ye  wind  your  pathway  slow ! 

Long  we  gaze  with  lashes  wet, 

x\nd  our  lips  in  parting  prayer 
Murmur  names  we'll  ne'er  forget— 

Loved  names  linked  with  virtues  rare. 

Maidens  of  earth's  fairest  mould, 
Where's  the  tongue  can  feebly  tell 

Half  we  feel,  while  now  we  hold 
Each  fair  hand  to  jDress  farewell! 

Once  again,  loved  ones,  adieu! 

Oft  we'll  think  of  you  at  even; 
Oft  our  liearts  will  waft  for  you 

Prayers  that  you  may  rest  in  heaven." 

\Anien  Daniel  Webster  visited  Springfield  in  Juno,  1837, 
a  detail  under  command  of  Captain  Merryman,  of  the 
Arlilleiy,  marched  out  to  Berlin,  and  escorted  liim  to  the 
city,  read  ling  it  at  11  A.  M. 

At  the  laying  of  ihe  corner  sl(me  of  the  first  State 
House  in  Springfield  (now  the  SaTigaTUon  county  court 
liouse),   the  militaiy   coni})anies  had  a    {u*oniincnt    part. 
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The  day  set  for  tiiis  cereitionr  was  July  4th,  1837.  A 
*'feu  de  joie"  was  iired  at  sunrise  by  the  Ai^tillery,  and 
later  in  the  morning,  after  the  assembled  military  had 
performed  sundry  evohitions,  the  Artillery,  the  Sharp- 
shooters and  Capt.  Neale^s  newly  organized  cavalry  troop 
under  command  of  ^lajor  Baker,  were  tendered  a  dinner 
in  Mr.  Watson ^s  grove.  Folio  ,ving  this  hospitality,  they 
conducted  the  procession  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  to  the  public  square.  Capt.  Elkin  commanded  the 
Sharpshooters,  mth  J.  S.  Eoberts  and  J.  N.  Francis  as 
lieutenants ;  the  Artillei-y  was  commanded  by  Capt.  F.  S. 
Phillips,  with  Wm.  M.  Cowgill  and  F.  C.  Thornton,  lieu- 
tenants. Major  Backer,  of  the  cavalry  troop,  was  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  one  of  his  biographers  states  that 
it  was  this  honor  that  first  brought  him  into  public  notice. 
After  the  ceremony  and  speech  were  concluded,  the  mili- 
tary fired  a  salute,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

The  citizens  of  Clear  Creek  entertained  the  IB'irst 
Springfield  Artillery,  the  First  Sangamon  Sharpshooters 
and  the  Wolf  Creek  Cavalry  at  a  grand  barbecue  at  Me- 
chanicsburg,  August  5th,  1837  ,the  managers  ol  the  affair 
being  William  Eadcliff,  G.  W.  Stockton,  John  Churchill, 
John  Dawson,  Samuel  Butts,  Wra.  S.  Pickrell,  Robert 
Johnson,  Thomas  Simpson,  J.  A.  Picki^ell,  David  Hall  and 
John  McDonald.  Rarely  had  such  an  assemblage  been 
seen  in  that  neighborhood  as  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
barbecue. 

Numerous  toasts  were  offered  at  the  banquet— the 
Constitution,  George  Washington,  Lafayette,  tlie  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Press,  eTefferson,  Madison,  and  others  of 
national  interest,  and  tbon,  coming  down  to  local  affairs: 

By  J.  Dawson:  The  Artillery,  Sharpshooters  and 
Horse  Companies  of  'Old  Sangamon!'  Their  love  of  dis- 
cipline and  their  military  a]^pearnnce  are  well  calculated 
to  raise  the  militarv  fame  of  our  county. '^ 
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ELi.;.^i..;.!.::.;,." 

By  Captain  Meriyman:  '*The  Clear  Creekers!  Their 
hospitality  and  good  cheer!  If  we  forget  them,  may 
heaven  f  02\get  ns ! '  * 

By  a  lady:  ^'The  Wolf  Creek  Cavalry-alike  gallant, 
whether  in  field  or  parlor!'' 

The  Artillery  boys  drank  this  toast,  bnt  probably  with 
mental  reservations,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing in  their  feelings  from  an  experience  with  the  martial 
gallantry  of  the  Wolf  Creek  cavalry.  It  appears  that  a 
sham  battle  had  been  arranged,  between  the  First  Spring- 
field Artillery  and  the  horse  troop  of  Wolf  Creek,  the 
latter  being,  however,  regarded  somewhat  condescend- 
ingly by  their  city  opponents,  on  aceonnt  of  being  sadly 
deficient  in  nniforms  and  military  dignity.  The  Artiller}^ 
advanced  in  martial  array,  fiags  unfurled,  accoutrements 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  red  plumes  floating— a  truly 
inspiring  spectacle,  in  fact,  it  inspired  the  valiant  Wolf 
Ci'eekers  to  such  purpose  that  they  made  an  unexpected 
and  irrestible  charge,  with  drawn  sv/ords,  upon  their 
astonished  opponents,  and  slashed  off  their  beautiful  red 
top-knots !  The  narrator  of  this  sanguinary  encounter 
said:  **The  Artillery  dispersed.''  Upon  inquiry  being 
made  as  to  the  fate  of  the  red  plumes,  he  replied,  "Oh,  we 
fastened  them  on  again."  It  is  probable,  however,  tiiat 
the  damages  to  the  company  pride  was  not  so  easily  re- 
paired. 

Early  in  Augaist  of  1837,  a  notice  was  issued  to  both  Ar- 
tillery and  Sharpshooters  to  assemble  on  parade  in  front 
of  the  court  room  at  Springfield  on  August  29th,  prepared 
to  take  up  the  line  of  march  to  Berlin,  provided  with  18 
rounds  of  blank  cartridges,  kmap^acks,  tents,  camp  equip- 
age and  five  days'  rations.  A  sort  of  postscript  to  tliis 
order  warned  the  members  that  volunteers  who  did  not 
attend  drill  would  not  be  pennilted  to  accompany  (he 
expedition. 
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At  Berlin  they  were  joined  by  the  Jacksonville  com- 
panies, which  inarched  over  to  join  the  encampment. 
Proctor  Clay,  a  son  of  '^the  silver-tongued  orator"  was 
a  member  of  one  of  these  companies. 

During  the  three  days  spent  at  Berlin,  the  fun  waxed 
fast  and  furious.  Drill  and  inspection  were  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  secondary  importance,  and  one  of  the  Srjring- 
field  preachers  denounced  the  expedition  in  no  gentle 
terms,  going  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
volunteers  had  ^^  marched  fifteen  miles  on  the  road  to 
hell." 

The  first  night  two  members  of  the  Springfield  Artillery 
cut  loose  the  horses  belonging  to  the  Jacksonville  cavalry 
and  started  them  on  the  road  homeward,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  squad  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  which 
were  captured  only  after  considerable  expenditure  of 
time  and  trouble.  Flag  stealing  by  one  company  from 
another,  was  a  favorite  diversion.  The  Jacksonville  in- 
fantry had  their  colors  so  elfectively  guarded  that  it  was 
irapos:'fible  to  capture  them  by  a  sortie,  so  subterfuge  was 
resorted  to,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  Springfield  com- 
panies was  disguised  in  an  old  coat  and  straw  hat 
and  dispatched  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  to  take  in  the 
sights.  Having  successfully  passed  the  guards,  he 
sauntered  about  until  he  reached  the  captain's  marquee, 
before  which  the  flag  floated tantalizingly,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  favorable  position,  grasped  the  standard  and 
sprinted  for  liis  company  quarters,  amid  a  popinng  of 
small  arms  and  the  helter-skelter  pursuit  of  the  outraged 
Jacksonvillains. 

The  country  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  found 
a  ready  market  for  their  produce  among  the  members  of 
tlie  military  compaiiies,  anj  also  enjoyed  a  visit  to  tho 
camp.  One  nuin  brought  in  some  ducks  for  sale,  and 
while  discoursing  upon  their  merits,  and  trying  to  strike 
a  bargain,  the  ducks  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disap- 
peared.    A  loud  outcry  was  made  by  the  owner,  and  to 
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appease  his  wrath  Major  E.  D.  Baker  declared  that  he 
would  court-martial  any  soldier  found  guiUy  of  stealing 
ducks,  or  anything  else.  A  prolonged  and  thorough 
search  was  instituted,  and  the  missing  ducks  were  finally 
discovered  beneath  the  mattress  in  Major  Baker's  mar- 
quee, much  to  his  astonishment  and  cha,grin. 

A  court  martial  Avas  attempted  at  night,  by  a  detail 
from  the  Jacksonville  companies,  but  was  faced  by  a 
strong  guard  with  bristling  bayonets.  Wliile  the  guard 
was  engaged  in  defending  the  front  of  the  marquee,  some 
of  the  Morgan  county  warriors  sneaked  in  from  the  rear, 
and  tlie  artillery  guards  found  themselves  suddenly  lying 
upon  the  ground  with  bmnped  heads.  Rough  as  the  play 
was,  the  husl^^  youths  appear  to  have  found  it  immensely 
to  their  liking. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Springfield,  Jacksonville  and  Athens  inde- 
pendent military  companies,  iield  Sept.  1-ith,  1837,  and 
presided  over  by  Captain  Happy  of  Jacksonville,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  regimental  parade  and  encampment  at 
Jacksonville  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September,  1838, 
and  Captains  Hardin,  Fife,  l^liillips.  Brown.  Ellcin  and 
Happy  were  named  as  conunittee  in  cliarge  of  arrange- 
ments. In  order  that  this  meeting  should  be  undisturbed 
by  social  amenities,  it  was  resolved  that  the  corps  should 
accept  of  no  pul.tlic  dinner,  l)arbecue,  party  or  ball  on  that 
occasion. 

The  first  public  Jippearance  of  the  two  Si>ringfield  com- 
panies in  tlie  year  of  1838  was  made  at  the  funeral  services 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Early,  ^vhicli  tliey  attended  in  a  l>ody,  uni- 
formed, but  without  arms.  Dr.  l^lavly  luid  been  shot  by 
IT.  B.  Truett  on  account  of  political  differences  tbat  had 
arisen  betwecii  tb.ern.  At  the  time  of  his  ileatli,  Hr.  Early 
was  Ensign  of  the  First  Spriagiieid  Artillery,  aiul  a 
meeting  of  the  Coni})aiiv  was  called  on  Mondav  evening, 
March  12th,  1838.  at  wllicb  Captain  E.  (}.  Phillips,  Lieu- 
tenants P.  A.  Saunders  and  E.  G.  Johns,  Sergeant  H.  J. 
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Armstrong  aud  Privates  B.  F.  Ferguson  and  B.  S.  Clem- 
ents were  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  of  respect 
which  were  reported  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

One  of  these  resolutions  provided  for  the  wearing  of  a 
crape  band  on  the  left  arm  of  members  of  the  company 
for  thirty  days,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Doctor  Early. 

The  Sangamo  Journal,  in  commenting  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  company,  said : 

*' Although  their  numbers  have  been  somewhat  re- 
duced, yet  their  appearance  was  v^ery  respectable.  From 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  members  and  the  citizens, 
we  think  tlieir  future  prosperity  unquestionable.  The  per- 
formance of  the  band  was  highly  creditable,  and  e\'inced 
a  23roficiency  in  music  which  we  seldom  witness  in  the 
western  country. ' ' 

In  May,  1838,  Captain  E.  S.  Phillips,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  since  its  organization,  rosigned 
the  captaincy  of  the  First  Springaeld  Artillery,  on  ac- 
count of  his  removal  from  Springiicld. 

In  this  year  also,  the  Artillery  acquired  a  ^'gim-liouse^* 
on  the  south  side  of  the  square  in  which  their  cannon  and 
arms  were  stored. 

Independence  Day,  1838,  was  celebrated  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  two  military  companies  and  the  Meclumics^ 
Institute,  the  Athens  ]\[arksmen  being  guests  of  the 
Springfield  troops.  A  dinner  and  ball  were  given  at  the 
Springfield  house. 

The  I'ourth  of  July,  1839,  was  celebrated  ^^-itli  more 
than  usual  enthusiasm,  the  weatber  being  hue  and  tlie 
town  well  filled  with  ])eo])le.  A  national  salute  by  i\\o 
Artillery  ushered  in  tlie  day.  Having  received  an  invita- 
tion from  -Mr.  Benn?tt  to  take  dinner  at  the  Globe  liotel, 
the  Artillery,  after  participating  in  the  usual  exercises 
aud  procession,  marched  to  the  Globe,  where  ample  prep- 


arations  for  entertaming  them  had    been    made.      Col. 
Robeii:  Allan  presided,  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  Francis. 

Among  the  toasts  given  on  this  occasion  were  the  fol- 
lovring : 

By  Capt.  Merryman; 

*'The  orator  of  the  day  (J.  C.  Conlding).    "We  have  a 
right  to  consider  his  effort  of  this  day  as  an  earnest  of  his 
'  future  greatness!'' 

By  Dr.  McNeil: 

''The  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  of  the  Springfield 
Artillery— every  ready  at  their  country's  call  to  enter  the 
battlefield!  May  they  never  need  the  services  of  their 
surgeon!" 

This  was  responded  to  by  Capt.  E.  H.  Merryman  with : 

' '  Should  the  Springfield  Artillery  ever  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  surgeon,  that  duty  could  not  be  more  ably  per- 
formed than  by  Surgeon  McNeil. ' ' 

Lieutenant  Lavely  toasted  "Our  Hostess  — Mrs.  Ben- 
nett," and  P.  A.  Saunders  offered,  "The  Host  of  the 
Globe  tavern— 'Old  Virginny  never  tire!'  " 

Dr.  W.  L.  Todd  proposed  "The  Springfield  Band," 
and  B.  S.  Clement  (first  mayor  of  Springfield),  "Dr. 
McNeil,  Surgeon  of  the  Springfield  Artillery!  May  he 
never  be  under  the  necessity  of  swallowing  his  ovm 
pills!" 

By  Mr.  A.  Tiobinson:  "The  Springfield  Artillery! 
May  they  never  surrender  their  arms  except  to  the  arms 
of  the  fair  sex!" 

By  Captain  Merryman:  "The  P'air  Sex,"  which  was 
drunk  standing.  The  toasts  were  interspersed  with  music 
by  the  band. 

AVhien  Governor  Carlin  made  his  oQicial  entrance  into 
S])ringfield  August  2oth,  1889,  after  the  removal  of  the 
srat  of  govorrrment,  he  was  welcomed  with  a  salute  by 
tlie  First  Springfield  Artillery.  This  was  the  be.unnning 
of  the  end.     The   ominoMS  heat  lightning  of  the  "log 
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cabin  and  bard  cider"  cainpaig-n  was  already  playing 
upon  tbe  political  borizon.  As  Ibe  year  1839  drew  to  a 
close,  tbe  excitement  grew  apace,  and  it  was  almost  in- 
evitable tbat  i3olitical  lines  sbonld  divide  everytbing 
divisible.  Tbe  Fourtb  of  July,  1840,  was  celebrated  in 
Springfield  only  in  a  religious  way;  tbere  was  no  ^^fen 
de  joie"  at  sunrise,  no  nodding  red  plumes,  no  volleys 
of  musketry  tbat  rattled  tbe  windows  on  tbe  square. 
Captain  Merryman,  of  tbe  Artillery,  was  an  entbusiastic 
TMiig,  and  prominent  in  tbe  campaign  of  tbat  year,  wbicb 
may  be  tbe  reason  wby  tbe  brass  six-pounders  beaded 
tbe  procession  at  tbe  Wliig  convention  and  barbecue  lield 
at  Springfield  June  4tb,  1840,  and  witb  wbicb  a  salute 
of  2G  gims  was  fired. 

Tbe  following  year,  wben  ibe  smoke  of  tbe  great  politi- 
cal battle  bad  cleared  away  and  former  interests  began 
to  resume  a  more  normal  position  in  tbe  ijublic  mind,  tbe 
Sangamo  Journal  stated  tbat  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  re-organize  tbe  Independent  ^Military  Companies  of 
Springfield.  Tbere  bad  been  for  some  time  considerable 
dissatisfaction  witb  tbe  existing  militia  laws,  and  num- 
erous attempts  bad  been  made  to  bave  tbcm  repealed. 
In  1841,  ^'CoL  Jobn  Nicbols,  Commander  of  tlio  oltb  Regi- 
ment of  tbe  1st  Brigade,  4tb  Di^;ision  of  State  ]\rilitia"  in 
a  letter  written  to  a  military  friend  in  Springfield,  de- 
X>lored  tbe  fact  tbnt  tbe  Springfield  Military  bad  become 
disgruntled  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  tbe 
Cax)ital  City,  and  expressed  Inmself  as  surprised  at  tbe 
^'impolitic  course  of  some  of  its  younger  citizens— young 
men  wbose  standing  in  society,  profession  and  occupation 
render  it  necessai-y  tliat  tiiey  sbould,  by  tbeir  usefulness, 
win  tbeir  way  to  distinction,  instead  o't  siding  witb  tbose 
wbo,  as  tbey  are  but  transient  abiders,  may  not  bave  tbe 
good  of  tb.e  city  in  view." 

But  tbe  star  of  tlie  Springfield  Artillery  and  vSangamon 
Sbar])sbooters  bad  set  amid  the  storm  clouds  of  1840. 
No   loncrer    tbe    rod   r;Ir»mes   iiaunted   tbemselves   in   the 
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faces  of  "tiie  comraou  fellows,"  v/lio  reluctantly 
** trained"  in  hickory  sliirts  and  ''janes"  trousers,  with 
corn-stalk  Aveapous  and  coon-skin  caps. 

Mr.  E.  Iv.  Thayer,  of  Springfield,  was  Secretary  of  the 
Artillery,  and  states  that  he  was  frequently  threatened 
with  election  to  the  ofHce  of  Fourth  Corporal,  but,  h-aving 
charge  of  the  ballot  box,  he  always  contrived  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  by  judiciously  ''stuffing"  it  in  favor  of 
the  other  fellow.  Among  niany  other  incidents  of  his 
military  experiences  with  the  Artillenr',  was  one  which 
looks  more  like  a  joke  now  than  it  did  some  seventy  odd 
years  ago.  Tlie  Jefferson  Dramatic  Company  was  play- 
ing an  engagement  in  Spring'tield,  and  needed  a  uniform 
in  one  of  their  plays.  Actors  traveled  "light"  in  stage 
coach  days,  and  the  elder  Jefferson  had  to  resort  to  "bor- 
rying"  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Mr.  Thayer  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  brand  new  uniform  and  a  fine  SY>'ord, 
both  of  which  he  lent  to  ^\v.  Jefferson;  and  when  the 
"Dramatic  Company"  left  town,  the  said  uniform  and 
sword  had  been  added  to  their  other  "properties"  In  a 
casual  sort  of  way  that  left  ^fr.  Thayer  shorn  of  his 
brilliant  plumage,  for  the  time  lacing. 

Last  summer  (1910)  when  Mr.  Thayer's  ninety-fifth 
birthday  came  around,  old  memories  awakened  of  the 
boys  in  red  and  blue,  with  whom  he  had  so  often  clinked 
glasses  when  life  was  new  and  the  world  was  all  before 
them ;  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  little  re- 
union of  the  First  Springfield  Artillery.  Somewhat  to 
bis  surprise,  and  greatly  to  his  disappointment,  he  found 
that  none  were  left  to  celebrate  with  him,  but  says  lie,  "T 
just  celebrated  by  myself." 

Having  played  their  little  part  in  the  history  of  the 
"Fm])ire  County"  of  Illinois,  they  went  their  many 
ways,  meeting,  we  trust,  "at  the  same  little  gate,  when 
all's  done."   And  as  the  curtain  falls,  wo  carry  away  with 
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us  a  mental  picture  of  the  aged  survivor  with  bis  crov/n 
of  silvered  hair,  drinking  a  solitary  bumper  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  troop  of  jolly  warriors  who  were  '^so  gallant 
in  love  and  so  dauntless  in  war^'  in  the  Sangamon 
County  of  seventy-five  years  ago. 
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JUDGE  THEOPHILUS  L  DICKEY  AND  THE  FIRST 
MURDER  TRIAL  IN  KENDALL  COUNTY. 


By  Avert  N.  Beisbe. 

Judge  Dickey  was  of  Scotcli  Irish  ancestry,  a  Ken- 
tuckian  by  birth.  He  taught  school  in  his  native  State, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  emigrated  to  Elinois  in 
1834  with  wife  and  year  old  baby,  making  the  journey 
on  horseback. 

In  1846  T.  L.  Diclcey  gave  np  a  line  law  practice  in 
LaSalle  County  and  organized  one  of  the  first  companies 
and  was  chosen  as  its  captain,  in  the  First  Illinois  .Regi- 
ment, for  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  afterwards  a  colonel 
of  the  4th  Illinois  Cavalry  in  the  War  of  1861-65. 

In  1856  Mr.  Dickey  was  nominated  for  Congress  in 
the  Third  Illinois  district,  which  embraced  the  counties 
of  McLean,  DeWitt,  I^aSalle,  Piiinam,  Vermilion,  Bureau 
and  others. 

The  newly  born  Eepablican  party  had  nominated  Owen 
Lovejoy,  a  Congregational  minister  of  Princeton.  Hon. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold  of  Chicago  said:  **I/Ovejoy  was  a  man 
of  i:>owerful  physique,  intense  feeling  and  of  great  mag- 
netism 'as  a  speaker.  He  went  forth  like  Peter  the  Iler- 
mitj  with  a  heart  of  fire.j  a  tongue  of  lightning,  preacliing 
his  crusade  again.st  slavery.^'  ITovever.  Judge  David 
Davis  of  Bloomington,  a  strong  porsor:nl  friend  of  Judge 
Dickey,  wrote  to  th??  latter  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
bim  from  making  tiie  canvass,  because  be  feared  defeat 
for  bis  old-tin^e  friend.     On  the  loili  of  September  fol- 
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lowing  Judge  Dickey  witlidrew  his  name  as  a  candidate, 
and  Lovejoj  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  6,000  over 
Osgood,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Though  Judge  Dickey  was  a  Southern  born  man.  he 
did  not  favor  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  inherited 
slaves  himself,  but  gave  them  their  freedom,  though  at 
the  time  he  was  heavily  in  debt  by  signing  the  bond  of  a 
dishonest  partner. 

In  the  early  fifties  he  became  a  Circuit  Judge  in  a 
circuit  comprising  ton  or  twelve  counties.  This  gave 
scope  to  his  great  judicial  mind,  as  he  was  really  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  lawyers  of  the  Illinois  bar;  a 
man  of  quick  mental  grasp  and  clear  discrimination.  His 
strict  integrity  and  freedom  from  partisan  bias,  his 
urbane  and  pleasant  manners,  all  contributed  to  his  ex- 
emplary character.  Judge  Dickey  vras  afterwards  se- 
lected and  served  with  distinction  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  a  most  fitting  climax  for  his 
judicial  career. 

Among  those  who  furnished  valuable  data  for  this 
histoiy  was  Hon.  George  M.  Holleuback,  novv'  of  Aurora, 
111.  He  was  born  December  1,  1S31,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Kendall  county.  lie  was  Clerk  Circuit  Court  and 
Kecordor  from  1856  to  1860;  was  appointed  and  served 
as  Master  in  Chancery  from  1868  until  1896— except  two 
years;  elected  to  tlie  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois  in  1872.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  at- 
torney in  1868. 

The  First  Mubdek  Teial.  in  KexdaIoT.  County. 

Away  back  in  the  early  forties,  in  the  bustling  Utile 
inland  village  of  Georgetown  (since  renamed  Newark), 
there  lived  in  its  outskirts  one  Ansel  Eider,  a  carpenter, 
the  possessor  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  fine 
prairie  land.  A  one-room  log  cabin  constituted  tlie  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  Eider  family.  In  addition  to  the  limited 
amoujit  of  farm  work,  Eider  had  a  bench  and  some  car- 
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penter's  tools,  and  if  tlie  neighbors  wanted  a  door,  a  cup- 
board, window  frames,  or  work  of  this  kind,  they  would 
call  on  E-ider.  He  was  a  swarthy  complexloned  man, 
eccentric  in  disposition  and  sensitive  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree as  to  his  personal  appearance.  His  personal  habits 
were  those  usual  to  the  habitual  drinker,  and  under  such 
influence  he  was  inclined  to  be  overbearing  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Georgetown  was  then  many  miles  distant  from  rail- 
ways. Nevertheless,  with  all  these  environments  of 
pioneer  days,  it  was  a  lively,  thrifty  town  and  peo- 
pled with  intelligent  citizens.  Two  good  sized  hotels  had 
been  established— the  Mansion  House,  kept  by  Lyman 
Smith,  and  the  Exchange,  kept  by  Walter  Stowell.  The 
licensing  of  these  hotels  to  ^^keep  tavern^'  meant  a  permit 
to  deal  out  grog  by  the  drink,  a  permit  which  was  usually 
granted  to  all  taverns  at  that  period  in  this  country. 
Among  those  who  constituted  the  business  community  of 
this  village  and  immediate  vicinity  were  George  B.  Hol- 
lenback,  Moses  Booth,  John  Pickering,  dry  goods  and 
grocery  dealers;  Griffin  Smith,  the  Sweetland  Brothers, 
physicians;  S.  S.  Wright,  cabinet  maker;  Thomas  J. 
Phillips  and  John  C.  Phillips,  all  round  mechanics,  house 
and  wagon  builders;  Herman  Dodge,  D.  C.  Cleveland, 
and  August  Stowell,  doing  general  blacksmithing.  Walter 
Stowell  was  then  postmaster,  who  haudled  tlie  mail  then 
brought  in  by  the  Frink  and  Walker  stage  line.  Owen 
Haymond  also  carried  on  blacksmithing,  though  he  owned 
a  farm  near  by.  He  was  a  burly  fellow,  of  large 
proportions,  of  a  convivial  nature,  and  used  to  spend 
considerable  time  among  his  cronies  and  the  **  cracker 
box  pbilosophers^*  of  the  tov.ii.  Charles  McNeil  was  a 
later  importation  in  Georgetown,  a  man  in  tlie  prime  of 
life,  of  fme  presence,  and  always  called  an  all  round  good 
fellow  among  tha  boys,  and  universally  respected  by  all 
his  neighbors  atid  acquaintances. 
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One  Saturday,  November  4,  1843,  Ovren  Ha^^inond, 
Ansel  Eider,  and  some  others  had  happened  to  meet 
at  '*The  Exchange,^'  then  kept  by  Bill  Lutyens.  It  was 
a  stormy  day,  no  business  of  any  importance  vras  being 
considered,  it  was  a  hilarious  crowd,  and  they  often 
played  tricks  on  each  other  to  compel  some  one  of  them 
to  "set  up  the  drinks.'^  Eider  appeared  to  be  their  spe- 
cial mark,  and  they  at  once  were  laying  plans  to  rope 
him  into  treating  the  crowd.  Owen  Ha^^nond  bet  Eider 
that  he  (Raymond)  had  a  wagon  hub  in  his  shop  that 
was  cracked  open  two  inches.  Accordingly,  a  committee 
was  selected  to  t-ake  the  measurement,  and  of  course 
they  decided  that  Eider  had  lost  the  wager.  This  deci- 
sion enraged  Eider,  and  a  wi'angle  ensued.  Finally,  Hay- 
mond  took  a  chair  and  set  it  in  front  of  Eider,  with  his 
face  to  the  back  of  the  chair  toward  Eider,  and  began 
chafing  him  about  the  bet;  whereupon  Eider  pushed  or 
kicked  Raymond  over.  The  latter  then  sprang  up  and 
cuffed  Eider's  ears.  This  so  exasperated  Eider  that  he 
rushed  out  of  the  hotel,  swearing  he  would  have  Hay- 
mond^s  heart  blood  before  morning.  He  went  liome, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  ritle  in  hand  came  b;:]ck. 
Lutyens  saw  him  coming  and  asked  where  he  vras  going. 
Just  then  HaAonond  came  out  of  the  bar  room  and  said: 
"Eider,  going  to  Millford?  Let  me  ride."  Eider  began 
leveling  his  gun  at  his  shoulder,  and  Lutyens  said:  "Go 
in,  Ha;y"tnond.  Eider  is  going  to  shoot."  As  Ka>-mocd 
turned  to  go  in,  Eider  fired.  The  ball  hit  Haymond  on 
the  shoulder  blade.  Eider  then  quickly  turned  liis  horse 
and  rode  home.  This  happened  a  little  before  dusk. 
Soon  there  was  great  excitement,  which  rapidly  spread, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  a  big  crowd  liad  ijnthered  at  Eider's 
house,  among  tliem  ]\Larshall  LTavenhill.  JIoraHon  Fow- 
ler, John  Lutyens,  Johnson  ]\Iisner,  AV.  P.  Boyd,  and 
many  others.  ]\rarphall  ITavenhill  went  to  the  door  and 
assured  Eider  if  he  would  come  out  he  should  not  bo 
hurt.    Many  plans  were  devised  to  coax  Eider  out  of  his 
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cabin.  Finally,  Mr.  Havenbiil  and  George  P.  Sleezer 
pulled  out  some  of  the  chinking  between  the  logs  and 
Rider  could  then  be  seen,  lying  in  bed  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  witli  his  rifle  on  one  side  raid  his  axe  on  the  other. 
There  was  a  window  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

William  P.  Boyd  and  the  venerable  James  J.  Wilson 
of  Marseilles  were  the  constables  having  a  v/ arrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Rider,  issued  by  Esq.  George  B.  Hollen- 
back.  The  constables  had  gathered  a  posse.  Before  the 
arrest  was  made,  McNeil  arrived,  not  being  present  when 
the  posse  was  organized.  It  is  asserted  that  when 
McNeil  arrived  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  gar- 
rulous and  brave.  He  picked  up  a  scantling  and  thrust 
it  through  the  window.  Instantly  the  rifle  was  poked 
out  through  the  opening,  but  a  few  feet  from  McNeiPs 
breast,  and  the  gun  discharged.  "William  P.  Boyd  says 
he  went  to  assist  McNeil,  who  had  partially  fallen,  and 
he  was  limp  and  almost  lifeless.  As  soon  as  the  shot  was 
fired,  a  rush  was  made  for  the  door,  and  as  the  door  gave 
way  Eider  presented  himself,  holding  out  his  empty  gun 
and  saying,  *^I  give  up.^'  McNeil  and  vvife  were  not 
housekeeping  at  this  time,  but  wore  boarding.  Willett 
R.  Murray,  with  commendable  generosity,  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  languishing,  dying  man  for  twelve  days, 
when  the  end  came. 

Rider  was  taken  'oefore  Esq.  Hollenback,  charged  with 
an  assault  Avith  intent  to  kill,  and  bound  over  to  await 
the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  v/ithout  bail.  The  prisoner 
was  ordered  into  custody  and  delivered  over  to  W.  P. 
Boyd  and  J.  J.  Wilson,  who  took  l-im  to  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  had  him  securely  ironed.  They  then  delivered 
him.  to  James  S.  Cornel],  then  '^^lieriif  of  Kendall  County. 
There  was  great  exciioment,  which  rapidly  spread 
throughout  iha  county,  ih.ough  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Rider  that  McNeil  v;as  not  iiuiuediately  killed;  other- 
wise, tlie  feeling  was  so  strong  that  Tiider  would  have 
been  lynched  before  morning.  One  relator  of  this  tragedy 
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states  that  McNeil  was  pretty  full  of  whiskey  when  he 
arrived  on  the  scene,  making  considerable  noise  and  call- 
ing the  posse  a  lot  of  cowards,  and  boasting  that  he  conld 
arrest  Eider  alone.  Perhaps  less  bravado  and  more  dip- 
lomacy Vr'ould  have  aveiied  the  tragedy— but  whiskey  is 
an  irresponsible  factor. 

Owen  Haymond  rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  wound.  He  afterwards  entered  a  complaint  before 
the  grand  jury  of  Kendall  Count;}^,  and  later  commenced 
a  civil  action  for  damages  against  Eider,  but  the  latter 
being  settled  by  the  payment  of  $500  by  Eider,  this  indict- 
ment was  nolle  prossed. 

But  the  most  interesting  events  connected  with  this 
tragedy  were  to  come.  Judge  Dickey  had  been  retained 
to  defend  Eider. 

Judge  Dickey  had  a  strong  ally  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Boyd,  the  constable  who  made  the  arrest.  Boyd 
was  a  born  leader,  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  great 
persuasive  powers  among  his  following.  He  was  ca23able 
of  swaying  the  ritf  raff  crowd,  as  best  suited  his  purpose. 
^Vlten  the  petit  jurors  had  been  drawn,  ^h\  Boyd  found 
it  convenient  to  interview  them  frequently,  and  when 
the  time  came  to  empanel  the  twelve  men,  tliis  alert  law- 
yer knew  just  whom  he  wanted  on  this  jury  and  whom  he 
did  not  want.  Then  there  were  several  men  on  this  jury 
who  had  decided  opinions  of  their  own  as  to  the  extent 
of  man^s  right  to  defend  his  own  home  and  fireside 
against  armed  invasion  by  a  howling  mob  in  the  night 
time.  And  this  skillful  and  resourceful  lawyer  availed 
liimself  of  all  these  advaatages  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  jurors  and  wrench,  from  them  the  verdict  of  **not 
guilty.'' 

State's  Attorney  B.  F.  Fridley,  who  representod  I  he 
People  in  the  Rider  case,  was  a  man  of  strong  person- 
ality and  breadth  of  mind,  but  he  was  unable  to  overcome 
the  theory  that  the  defendant's  attorney  had  forced  upon 
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the  trial  jurors,  tliat  every  man  had  a  right  to  defend  his 
own  castle  at  all  hazards.  Judge  Dickey  was  one  of  the 
shrewdest  lawyers  of  the  State,  an  able  advocate,  an  ex- 
ceptionally line  legal  tactician,  and  withal  a  conscientious 
advisor  and  always  faithful  to  his  client.  He  v\^as  re- 
sourceful in  legal  battles,  and  all  these  qualities  gave  him 
an  enviable  reputation  among  the  legal  profession. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Charles  Eider,  the  seven- 
teen-year-old son  of  the  prisoner,  would  be  a  material 
witness  for  his  father.  He  was  a  bright  boy,  thougli  awk- 
ward, uncouth  and  untutored  in  his  manners.  Judge 
Dickey  took  the  boy  to  his  home  in  Ottawa  and  placed 
him  in  school  there.  During  the  intervening  winter  even- 
ings Charles  was  put  through  a  rehearsal  and  thoroughly 
coached  on  his  entire  line  of  testimony,  and  then  rigidly 
cross-examined  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  trial 
came  on,  this  once  awkward,  diffident  youth  gave  his  tes- 
timony so  promptly  and  so  clearly  that  his  testimony 
could  not  be  shaken  by  the  severe  grilling  on  cross-exam- 
ination by  State's  Attorney  B.  F.  Fridley. 

At  the  April  terin,  ISM,  of  tlic  Circuit  Court,  Ansel 
Kider  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  The  names  of 
said  grand  jury  were:  Reuben  Hunt,  Barnabas  El.  Eld- 
ridge,  William  ]\Iu]key,  Djmiel  Jolmson,  George  B.  Rich- 
ardson, William  Hoze,  Jacob  Pope,  Rulief  S.  Duryea, 
Ebenezer  Schofield,  Stephen  Bates,  D.  Marquis  Misner, 
Tunis  G.  Budd,  E.  E.  Bullock,  W.  K.  Rogers,  Daniel 
Ashley,  David  Seeley,  'William  Noble  Davis,  Israel  P. 
Van  Cleave,  Louis  iMorgan,  AVest  ]\[atlock,  J.  L.  Clark, 
Samuel  S.  Wright  and  Royal  Bullard.  Hon.  John  Dean 
Caton  was  the  presiding  Judge. 

Immediately  on  the  cous'eniiig  of  Court,  Judge  Dickey, 
as  counsel  for  Ansel  Rider,  tbe  prisoner,  *^challrn';-od  the 
array,''  as  it  is  called  in  law,  which  meant  that  he  ob- 
jected to  some  one  of  the  grand  jurors  as  being  disquali- 
fied from  sitting  in  this  inquisitorial  bo<ly.  Judgo 
Dickey's  challenge  was  based  on  three  points: 
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First— That  Reuben  Hunt  being  called  to  be  sworn  as 
foreman  of  said  grand  jury,  had  formed  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  said  Eider  had  murdered  McNeil,  and 
that  said  Ansel  Eider  ought  to  be  hung. 

Second —That  said  Eeuben  Hunt  then  entertained  his 
previously  expressed  opinion. 

Third— That  said  Eeuben  Hunt  had  a  bias,  a  prejudice 
and  personal  hatred  against  said  ibisel  Eider,  so  strong 
he  could  not  hear  or  decide  evidence  impartially. 

But  the  Court  refused  to  sustain  the  challenge  and 
directed  the  clerk  to  swear  Eeuben  Hunt  as  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury. 

This  being  the  term  at  which  Eider  was  indicted,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  continuance  to  prepare 
for  trial.  Every  device  was  resorted  to  which  would 
ensure  delay,  as  a  trial  was  about  the  last  thing  Judge 
Dickey  or  his  client  hoped  for. 

With  the  Haymond  indictment  out  of  the  way.  Judge 
Dickey  concluded  to  ask  the.  Supreme  Court  to  discharge 
his  prisoner  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  that  Court 
being  in  session  at  Springiield,  the  application  was  made, 
Judge  Dickey  taking  his  client,  the  sherilt  and  witnesses 
there.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  after  hearing  the  case, 
ruled  that  said  James  S.  Cornell,  sheriff  of  Kendall 
County,  was  not  illegally  restraining  the  prisoner  of  his 
liberty  and  that  his  light  to  freedom  must  be  passed 
upon  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

Eider  v/as  disheartened  at  this  result,  and  concluded 
to  make  a  break  for  his  liberty.  H>>  was  coufuied  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  shoriii^s  hou«e  in  Yorlanlle,  aud  in 
the  night  rijne  he  leaped  from  the  window  to  the  ground 
and  severely  fractured  0]io  of  his  legs,  and  thus  his  cov- 
eted liberty  seemed  further  away  than  ever.  But  proper 
surgical  attention  and  good  nursing  soon  made  him  sound 
again  and  ready  for  the  trying  ordeal  to  come. 
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The  April,  1845,  term  of  Court  opened  on  the  14th  day, 
Judge  John  D.  Caton  presiding. 

The  following  named  jurors  were  empaneled  to  try 
the  ease:  Henry  Holdermau,  "Warren  Hubbard,  "Walter 
Selvey,  Uranus  Van  Allen,  Marcus  Steward,  Coraelius 
Henning,  John  Tubhs,  Almon  B.  Ives,  Earl  Adams, 
Thomas  W.  Ervin,  Hiram  Brown  and  George  Vao  Emon. 
They  were  then  taken  in  charge  by  the  sheriff  or  bailiff 
and  kept  imder  surveillance  during  the  remainder  of  the 
trial. 

"When  the  trial  commenced  Bider  stood  mute ;  the  plea 
of  **not  guilty'^  was  then  entered.  The  journal  entries 
of  the  Court  cease  at  April  18,  1845.  It  seeras  inexcusable 
that  the  Court  records  fail  in  giving  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  and  remxaining  orders  in  this  cause.  Judge  Dickey 
entered  a  motion  to  hie  a  plea  in  abatement,  setting  up 
the  same  plea  as  in  his  challenge  of  the  array,  but  was 
overruled. 

We  have  from  the  venerable  Judge  B.  F.  Fridley,  then 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  that  the  proof  in  this  trial 
estal}lished  the  fact  that  McNeil  died  from  giui  shot 
wound,  fired  by  Eider.  The  defense  established  by  the 
evidence,  that  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  Bider,  his  wife 
and  family  were  occupying  their  ovra  house  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people;  that  a  missile  was 
iired  through  the  window  and  struck.  Eider's  daughter 
in  the  forehead,  causing  a  serious  wound.  At  tbis  time 
Mrs.  Eider  exclaimed,  '^Father,  you  must  do  sometliing.'' 
Eider  then  fired  the  fatal  shot  that  caused  the  death  of 
McNeil. 

Assuming  that  the  old  theory  that  it  is  the  riglit  and 
duty  of  every  man  to  defend  his  cncn  castle  cind  his  own 
fireside  is  logical,  it  does  not  scorn  strange  that  the  jury 
should  return  a  verdict  of  **not  guilty,**  after  the  shrewd 
and  aggressive  lawyer  that  Judge  Dickey  was,  had 
sounded  the  terrors  of  such  a  night's  invasion  at  tho 
family  domicile. 
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Ansel  Eider  was  cleared  by  a  shrewd  and  sharp  attor- 
ney, and  he  went  forth  a  free  but  ruined  man,  ostracised 
socially,  bankrupt  financially  and  morally  depraved.  On 
the  4th  of  December,  184-3,  Eider  deeded  his  farm  to 
Jud^je  Dickey,  and  that  was  the  price  of  his  liberty. 

(The  writer  acknowledges  valuable  assistance  from 
Hon.  T.  D.  Catlin,  president  National  City  Bank,  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  and  S.  C.  Sleezer,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.) 
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EDWARD   COLES,    SECOND   GOVERNOR    OF 

ILLINOIS— CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 

REV.  THOMAS  LiPPlNCOTT. 


Among  the  *^old  guard"  in  the  anti-slavery  contest  in 
this  State  in  1824  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lippincott,  one 
of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  Illinois  who  was,  in  1823,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Senate,  when  the  Legislature  passed 
the  resolution  suhmitting  the  convention  question  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  was  an  active  worker  against  it 
in  the  succeeding  campaign.  This  gentleman,  in  his  old 
age,  between  1858  and  1860,  published  in  one  or  two 
local  papers  his  reminiscences  of  the  contest  of  1824, 
under  the  title  of  ''The  Conflict  of  the  Century.'^  To  a 
certain  statement  in  one  of  these  i:)apers  Governoi*  Coles, 
writing  from  Pliiladelplua  to  Mr.  Lippincott,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  took  excex^tion  as  follows : 

"You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  had  not  been  a  prominent  topic  in  the  political 
discussions  of  Illinois  previous  to  its  becoming  a  State. 
On  the  contrary,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  settlement 
of  Illinois  tlie  questio7\  was  warmly  agitated  by  -zoalons 
advocates  and  opponents  of  slavery.  This  state  of  things 
was  increased  Ixy  the  country  lun-ing  ])cen  made  the  abode 
of  the  white  and  black  races,  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slaves,  from  its  first  settlement  by  Clirislinns  to 
1787,  when  slavery  was  [vroliibited  by  law.  but  tobM'nted 
by  custom,  aided  by  ignoi'ance.  Before  tbe  sei^'iration 
of  Illinois  from  Indiana.  Congress  was  petitiomnl  by  tlie 
Territorial    Legislature    to    repeal    tbe    ^'Ordinnnce    of 
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1787.^'  It  was  on  a  petition  of  tliis  kind  that  the  cele- 
brated John  Eandolph  of  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  Congress,  made  his  memorable  report  ad- 
verse to  the  prayer  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ordinance  and 
the  toleration  of  slavery.  The  report  was  adopted  by 
Congress  with  little  or  no  opposition.  Finding  from  this 
and  other  indications  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  Con- 
gress repealing  this  fundamental  law,  the  advocates  of 
slavery  had  to  content  themselves  with  retaining  in  servi- 
tude, in  violation  of  the  ordinaiice,  what  were  called 
** French  Slaves,'^  and  in  extending  bondage  to  a  limited 
extent  to  other  negToes  nnder  the  denomination  of  *' in- 
dentures." During  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things 
the  slavery  agitation  was  lulled  but  not  extinguished;  as 
was  seen  by  its  mingling  itself  so  actively,  both  in  the 
election  and  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
which  made  the  Constitution  in  1818.  I  am  the  more 
conversant  with  the  character  of  that  convention  from 
having  attended  it  during  my  first  visit  to  Illinois,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  and  learned  the  opinions,  views 
and  wishes  of  its  prominent  members.  Many,  but  not  a 
majority  of  its  members,  were  in  favor  of  making  Illinois 
a  slave  State.  (Sig-ned)        Edward  Coles."" 

In  regard  to  this  exception  jMr.  Lippincott  made  the 
following  comment : 

*^  There  were  those  who  wrote  m.ore  in  the  newspapers, 
but  there  was  no  one  more  indefatigably  nor  more  disin- 
terestedly engaged  in  the  effort  to  keep  out  the  curse  of 
slavery  than  Edward  Coles,  then  Governor  of  the  Slate. 
He  had  been  rich,  was  stiii  possessed  of  a  competence, 
perhaps  considerable  wealth,  but  he  had  diminished  this 
wealth,  whatever  it  was,  by  the  voluntary  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  thai  fell  to  him  h.y  heirship,  and  this  he  had 
done  against  the  earnest  protest  of  liis  family,  who  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  slaves  by  givinr;  him  an  equivalent 
in  other  property.  Insfead  of  this,  lie  brouglit  them  to 
Illinois,  emancipated  them  and  settled  them  ou  land  lie 
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purchased  for  them  as  theirs.  When  the  eilort  was  put 
forth  to  make  Illinois  a  slaveholding  State,  he  undted 
^Yith  its  opponents  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  noble  hearted 
Virginia  gentleman.  His  home  since  has  not  been  in 
Illinois,  and  his  associates  in  that  great  contest  have  not 
seen  him  in  many  years.  His  head  has,  doubtless,  be-' 
come  whiter,  as  well  as  that  of  him  whose  unsteady  hand 
traces  these  recollections;  but  the  heart  of  the  w^riter 
must  cease  to  throb  before  it  will  cease  to  feel  grateful  to 
Edward  Coles  for  his  efficient  agency  in  procuring  that 
decision  which  has  brought  Illinois,  within  her  first 
half  century  to  rank  as  the  third  or  fourth  State  of  this 
great  Union.  His  chief  efficiency  was,  perhaps,  in  procur- 
ing and  circulating,  in  pamphlet  form  raainly,  any  popu- 
lar work  on  slavery  that  could  be  got  by  an  extensive 
correspondence.  His  daily  coimsels  and  hints,  however, 
to  a  little  band  of  men  in  Edwardsville  suggested  and 
encouraged  many  an  article  which  he  saw  not  and  knew 
not  of  until  he  saw  it  in  print.  *  *  *  The  election  was 
a  hot  time.  The  weather  was  warm  enough,  being  early 
in  Augiist,  and  the  people  were  heated  with  excitement. 
Yet  it  is  believed  that  as  few  excesses  occurred  on  that 
day  as  on  any  general  election  since,  in  which  there  was 
special  interest.  And  when  the  votes  were  counted  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  people  had  decided  not  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  opening  our  State 
to  slavery,  there  was  a  great  calm.  The  defeated  party 
submitted  quietly;  the  triumphant  party  rejoiced  without 
noise  or  show.  The  only  dcTnonst ration  I  remember  was 
a  day  of  religious  thanksgiving,  held  by  a  few  of  those 
who  had  been  most  actively  engaged,  in  which  an  address 
was  delivered,  and  praise  and  prayer  to  God  were  the 
prominent  exercises.  The  joy  was  too  deep  for  noisy 
clamor.  The  sliife  had  been  too  momentous,  the  triumph 
too  sacred  for  mirth  or  levity.** 
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Another  rejoinder  to  these  reminiscences  was  made  by- 
Governor  Coles  to  Mr.  LiiDpincott,  as:  below : 

**I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  my 
obligations  to  yon  for  the  kind  and  gratifying  notice  yon 
take  of  me  in  your  publication.  At  the  same  time  allow 
me  to  add,  if  you  had  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
labors  of  my  pen  you  would  not  have  said  I  had  not  writ- 
ten much.  The  hostility  imbibed  by  Mr.  Warren  against 
me  prevented  my  contributing  to  his  paper  {The 
Edivardsville  Spectator) ,  but  I  contributed  to  other 
papers,  over  various  signatures,  and  published  several 
pamphlets,  and  caused  many  to  be  published,  several  of 
which  I  assisted  in  circulating,  particularly  those  you 
allude  to  from  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  pen  of 
my  friend,  Eoberts  Vaux,  of  this  city  (Philadelphia).  My 
labor  in  the  cause  was  so  great  that  during  the  several 
months  which  passed  between  the  purchasing  the  Illinois 
Intelligencer,  there  were  but  few  numbers  of  that  paper 
which  did  not  contain  some  article  from  my  pen,  either 
original  essays —the  most  methodical  and  lengthy  of 
which  were  contained  in  nine  numbers  over  the  signature 
of  ^Ono  of  Many.'  Also  numerous  extracts  from  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
America  and  Europe,  many  of  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  'The  Voice  of  Virtue— Wisdom  and 
Experience  on  the  Subject  of  Negro  Shivery.' 

(Signed)  ^      '' Edward  Colks." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Lippincott  appended  this  note: 

*'0f  the  manifold  labors  of  Governor  Coles  in  other 
respects  I  was  aware,  and  have  endeavored  to  do  him 
justice  in  regard  to  theui.  But  I  confess  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  amount  of  writing  for  the  papers  on  the  su]\iect 
which  he  ])erformed.  In  addition  to  what  I  did  know,  it 
must  be  called  immense.    *    *    *'' 

]\rr.  T.jippincott  then  adds:  ''I  camiot  resist  tlu^  t<?mp- 
tation  to  add  further  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
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Governor  Coles  in  reference  to  this  eventful  period.  In 
his  letter  to  me  of  Jnne  15,  1S60,  after  speaking  of  the 
severe  and  chronic  neuralgia  which  made  it  painful  and 
difficult  for  him  to  write,  he  continues : 

^^This  inability  I  regret  the  more,  and  will  exert  iny- 
self  the  more— yes,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  diseased 
powers— to  aid  you,  as  I  still  feel,  and  the  longer  I  wit- 
ness the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  present  times,  in  ajD- 
holding  and  extending  shivery— the  greater  the  interest 
and  the  more  hearty  satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  part  I  acted, 
and  the  gratification  I  derive  from  reflection  on  the 
course  I  pursued,  and  the  agency  I  had  in  preserving  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  I  assure 
you  this  is  to  me  a  source  of  great  consolation  as  I 
approach  the  termination  of  my  earthly  existence  and 
calmy  review  the  past  and  anticipate  the  future.  Whether 
I  get  credit  as  helmsman  for  steering  the  Illinois  ship  of 
state  through  the  conflicting  tempests  which  raged  so  vio- 
lently between  the  extremes  of  freedom  and  slavery,  I 
certainly  review  my  conduct  on  that  tempestuous  occa- 
sion v/ith  approbation  and  indescribable  satisfaction. '' 

In  a  letter  written  to  tlie  late  Hon.  TV.  C.  Flagg,  in 
March,  1861,  Governor  Coles  speaks  of  his  first  ^dsit  to 
Illinois  as  having  been  made  in  October,  1815.  In  the 
above  letter  he  says  his  first  visit  was  made  in  1818  and 
that  he  was  present  at  Kaskaskia  ^yhc^  the  Constitution 
of  the  new  State  v/as  adopted.  The  discrepancy  in  dates 
was  doubtless  occasioned  simply  by  a  temporary  lapse 
of  memory,  as  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  also,  in  liis  biog- 
raphy, speaks  of  Govenior  Coles'  first  visit  to  the  Slate 
having  been  made  in  1815. 
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LETTERS  FROM  GOVERNOxR  JOHN  REYNOLDS. 


Letters  from  the  Former  Governor  to  Hon,  W.  C.  Flagg, 

Some  two  or  three  years  before  the  war  Hon.  TV.  C. 
Flagg  was  engaged  in  collecting  data  relative  to  the  early 
history  of  Madison  County.  In  pnrsait  of  information 
he  addressed  certain  inquiries  to  the  former  Governor, 
John  Eeynolds,  and  received  the  folloYv^ng  letters  in 
reply.  They  are  furnished  us  by  the  courtesy  of  Hon. 
N.  G-.  Flagg,  son  of  the  late  State  Senator  Flagg. 

First  Letter. 

BEL.r.EvijxR^  III.^  j\[arc.h  11th.  1861. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  received  your  favor,  enclosing  circular,  and  will 
be  glad  to  aid  or  assist  you  in  my  huuible  way  to  present 
the  history  of  old  Madison  County.  As  there  need  be  no 
politics  in  it,  T  hope  we  may  agree  in  the  work.  I  want 
you  to  write  me  if  a  straight  forward  sketch  of  some 
eight  or  ton  pages  in  print  of  the  early  history  would 
not  be  better  for  your  enterprise  than  to  give  answers 
to  your  questions  in  circular,  T  would  prefer  to  vrrite  a 
sketch,  aud  then  you  might  do  what  you  pleased  with  it. 
I  would  still  urofer,  if  it  wo\i]d  comin-^rt  with  your  plans, 
for  my  huTuble  :ske1ch  to  he  printed  as  I  would  write  it, 
be  the  same  rm  lienor  or  dishonor  to  the  author. 

I  first  saw  Goshen  (now  ]\i'adiso7T  County)  in  Febru- 
ary, 1807,  and  I  lived  there  until  the  close  of  Die  AVar  of 
1812.    I  hrive  been  in  it  and  about  down  to  the  present 
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time.  I  Avrote  two  hooks— '']\[y  Times"  and  the  "Pio- 
neer History  ol-  Illinois"— that  you  should  see,  in  my 
opinion,  xiarticularly  ahout  the  french.  In  the  Alton 
paper  hy  Judge  Bailhache  I  wrote  many  articles  that 
would  do  you  no  harm  to  see.  '']\[y  Times"  you  can 
procure  about  Edwardsville;  Mr.  Krafft  had  them  to 
sell.  Mr.  Primm,  in  this  city,  has  some  copies  of  the 
"Pioneer  History  of  Illinois"  for  sale  at  50  cents. 

Your  work  is  commendable,  and  I  am  for  it,  as  I  said 
above.  A  large  volume  might  be  written  on  ^Madison 
County.  , 

The  old  race  horse,  "Sleepy  Davie,"  might  be  inter- 
woven in  the  history,  and  thereby  the  old  pioneers  would 
quicken  the  jjulse  by  reading  it. 

Please  write  me,  and  if  it  will  suit  your  system  I  will 
write  you  a  sketch  of  our  county,  old  Madison,  with  my 
humble  name  to  it,  that  I  will  vouch  for  being  correct. 

Your  friend, 

John  Reynolds. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Flagg  and  others.  Historical  Society. 

P.  S.— If  you  would  prefer  it,  I  would  attend  at  Alton 
and  give  you  an  old  times  lecture  on  the  subject  of  your 
circular,  but  I  think  a  written  sketch  is  preferable. 

Second  Letter. 

Bellevtlle,  20th  Marcli,  18G1. 
Dear  Friend: 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  interesting  letter, 
and  I  feel  proud  that  you  are  about  to  preserve  from 
oblivion  the  "actings  and  doings"  of  the  pioneers  of  old 
madisou  county,  Illinois.  I  will  tak(^  a  little  time  and 
make  out  a  straightforward  sketch  of  the  hist'ory  of  the 
said  old  connty,  and  send  it  to  you.  I  feel  the  ])iiblic  will 
not  be  liberal  enough  to  reward  you  in  cash  for  your 
Inbor.  All  I  want  is  to  see  the  work  p\iblished,  and  my 
humble  part  hitched  on  to  the  tail  of  the  coach,  as  made 
out  by  your  friends. 
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I  was  in,  and  saw,  Camp  llusselj  on  various  occasions, 
and  was  at  times  a  resident  of  it  in  1813.  I  first  saw  it 
in  the  fall  of  1812.  It  was  an  acre  or  more  surrounded 
with  a  stockade,  with  several  small  block  houses  within. 
I  do  not  recollect  definitely  the  size  or  form  of  the  camp, 
so  called.  You  may  find  many  old  men  in  your  county 
that  may,  I  presume,  give  you  full  information  on  this 
subject.  I  do  not  believe  any  map  or  drawing  of  Camp 
Russell  ever  existed,  moreover,  1  presume,  no  map  of 
the  county  was  made  before  the  time  you  mention  in  your 
letter. 

I  think  the  original  limits  of  madison  county,  when 
Governor  Edwards  &  Co.  formed  it,  were  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  line  dividing  townships  two  and  three 
north,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
northern  limits,  I  tbink,  reached  to  the  north  pole,  and  on 
the  east  was  to  the  AVabash  river  for  a  limit. 

Jobn  Messenger,  in  1806  or  1807,  surveyed  madison 
county,  or  the  cour^try  tbat  made  madison,  into  town- 
ships, and  by  them  the  county  was  formed,  as  above 
stated. 

I  will  try  and  learn  more  of  the  French  ot'  Big  Island 
and  write  you.  i  have  not  thought  of  these  subjects  for 
years,  but  will  now  turn  to  them  to  please  my  literary 
friends  of  madison  county.  I  send  you  a  pamphlet,  which 
I  hope  you  will  read  and  write  me  v>diat  you  think  of  it. 
It  may  give  you  some  ideas  of  rny  opinions  of  the  unfor- 
tunate negro  races.  Did  you  ever  read  Glidden  on  the 
negro  subject  in  Eg>'pt? 

Please  write  me  if  you  are  a  son  of  Gershom  Flagg, 
that  lived  and  died  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  Mdwards- 
ville.  Tf  you  ?i\q  the  son,  you  had.  a  good,  consv'ieutious 
father.  Your  f'.ither  is  oow  in  Abraham's  })osom--not 
Abe  Lincoln  — if  such,  spirit  hmd  exists. 

You.r  friend, 

W.  C.  Flagg,  Esq.  John  l\F.vxor.ns. 
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KASKASKIA  DESTROYED  BYi  AS  CURSE 
A  TRADITION. 


Communicated  by  Elbert  Walleu. 

As  every  student  of  liistory  knows,  Kaskaskia  was 
situated  on  a  little  peninsula  at  the  montli  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia or  Okaw  river,  but  there  are  perhaps  few  who 
know  or  believe  that  it  w^as  destroyed  in  fulfillment  of  a 
curse  pronounced  upon  it  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
It  seems  that  such  is  the  case. 

it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated  in  history  that  the 
French  came  irom  Canada  and  settled  with  the  Indians 
at  Kaskaslda  in  1700.  Along  with  them  came  Jean  Ben- 
ard,  his  wife  and  his  ten-year-old  daughter,  Marie.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  established  himself  in  business. 
The  god  of  wealth  favored  him,  and  he  soon  became  a 
man  of  great  influence.  Marie  grew  to  be  a  beautiful 
woman  and  was  very  popular  among  all  classes,  espe- 
cially among  the  young  inen.  ^t  is  said  that  many  of 
them  sought  her  hand,  but  she,  in  a  very  polite  manner, 
rejected  them  all  until  it  came  to  tlie  one  it  seems  fate 
luid  chosen  to  ])lay  the  leading  part  in  this  sad  bit  of 
history. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
there  had  been  missionaries  among  the  Kaskaskia 
Indians  at  frequent  intervals,  and  many  of  them  luul 
been  converted  to  the  Chrislian  faith.  Among  them  was 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  young  man.  11(^  ]m-ov(h1 
hirnself  honest  and  trust \v(Mlhy,  accumulated  sonu^  Tuonoy 
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and  was  finally  taken  in  as  a  partner  in  a  large  business 
enterprise.  -  llis  general  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
received  T\athout  prejudice  in  the  best  of  homes.  One 
night  at  a  frolic,  for  which  Jvaskaskia  was  noted,  he  met 
Marie  Benard.  ''It  was  the  hour  of  fate."  On  the  part 
of  both  it  was  a  case  of  "love  at  first  sight,"  and  the  fact 
could  not  be  concealed.  Her  father  became  violent  with 
indignation  and  forbade  his  daughter  to  ever  again 
speak  to  the  Indian.  Next  he  determined  to  ostracise  hira 
from  society,  and  began  a  sort  of  social  boycott,  which 
worked,  though  only  to  a  limited  degree.  The  tongues  of 
all  the  old  gossips  were  set  to  going,  and  it  made  the 
road,  figuratively  speaking,  extremely  roiigh  for  the 
young  couple.  But  love  always  finds  a  way,  and  they 
managed  to  see  each  other  occasionally,  regardless  of  all 
the  opposition  tliat  the  girl's  father  was  able  to  organ- 
ize. He  became  aware  of  this  and,  being  determined  to 
deal  him  a  crusliing  blow,  he  forced  him  out  of  business 
in  his  trading  company. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  means  of  making  a  living,  he  left 
Kaskaskia,  and  it  was  a  mystery  to  the  people  as  to 
where  he  had  gone.  Move  than  a  year  passed,  and  he 
was  drifting  out  of  the  ])eople\s  memories.  Benard 
thought  he  had  carried  his  {)oint  and  thnt  Marie  had 
forgotten  her  lovt>r,  for. she  a])pearod  gay  and  k.appy 
in  the  company  of  other  yOung  people  and  never  men- 
tioned him.  But  Marie  never  forgot;  neither  did  he,  for 
there  were  two  hearts  that  beat  true  to  each  other.  One 
night  she  disappeared,  and  it  ])ut  the  ]KH)ple  to  wonder 
ing.  An  Indian  whom  nobody  knew  liad  heeu  \n  t(^wn 
that  day,  and  they  wondered  if  he  could  )^e  Marie's  oM 
lover.  Their  guess  was  correct.  The  roasim  for  his  dis- 
guise need  not  be  stated.  ]>enard  soon  formed  ;i  posse  o( 
young  men  who  were  anxious  to  go  in  pursuit.  Tlie  chase 
lasted  all  night  and  all  the  ra^xt  day.  Th(\v  were  (U'cr 
taken  near  Cahokia,  just  as  they  c;inu'  in  sight  of  the  old 
French  settlement  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  provided  n 
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home  for  his  bride.  AVlien  overtaken  he  urged  her  to 
hasten  on  to  lier  journey's  end,  but  she  refused,  saying 
she  would  die  with  him  if  need  be.  Believing  it  would 
secure  belter  treatment  for  her,  he  surrendered  without 
resistance,  asking  no  mercy  for  himself.  The  young  men 
of  the  party  wanted  to  kill  him  instantly.  The  reason  is 
clear.  Benard  at  last  dictated  the  pimishment.  Wlien 
they  reached  Kaskaskia  the  Indian  was  bound  tightly  to 
a  log,  with  his  face  upward,  and  set  adrift.  As  he  drifted 
out  into  the  current  he  lifted  his  eyes  toward  heaven  and 
invoked  the  curse  of  God  on  Benard  and  the  town;  that 
Benard  himself  should  be  killed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
that  every  vestige  of  the  town,  even  the  graves  oi  those 
then  living,  should  be  washed  away  by  the  same  mighty 
river  that  was  then  drifting  him  down  to  his  doom.  The 
imhappy  girl  was  placed  in  a  convect,  where  she  was 
kept  until  the  Angel  of  Death  took  her  spirit  to  join  her 
lover  in  the  ''Land  of  Souls."  People  for  miles  around 
say  that  on  dark  stormy  nights  the  ghost  of  this  Indian 
returns  to  the  scene  of  this  awful  tragedy,  and  that  with 
his  face  still  toward  heaven  he  floats  on  the  waves  as 
they  sweep  over  the  vanished  city. 

And  has  the  prophecy  heovi  fulfilled?  Dear  reader,  it 
is  a  fact  that  Benard  w^as  killed  in  a  duel  in  1712.  It  is 
likewise  a  fact  tliat  every  inch  of  Old  Kaskaskia 's  soil 
has  been  swept  away  by  the  Fatho^r  of  AVaters,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  erstwhile  metropolis  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  Great  West  is  a  few  rudely  carved 
grave  stones,  that  were  tcken  by  the  people  and  erected 
on  higher  ground  before  the  old  graveyard  was  washed 
away.  Many  people  believe  that  the  In.dian's  curse  was 
the  cause  of  the  passing  away  of  Old  Ivaskaskia.  ]\(ay  it 
not  be  that  God,  who  ''suffereth  not  oven  a  sparrow  to 
fall  without  his  notice,''  heard  and  answered  the  Indian's 
prayer,  aTid  ].\as  ])ut  dealt  out  a,  jast  and  righteous 
retribution? 
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THE  WOOD  RIVER  MASSACRE. 


Address  of  Hok.  J   Nick  Perrin, 


AT    UNVEIUNG    OF    MONUMENT    TO    MEMORY    OF    VICTIMS    OF 

AVOOD   RIVER    MASSACRE    (OF    1814)    NEAR   UPPER    ALTOK, 

Sr.PTEMBER  11,   1910. 

The  Declarafcion  of  Independence  had  been  promul- 
gated for  thirty-six  years.  The  war  for  Ajnerican  inde- 
pendence had  been  conchided  by  treaty  for  nearly  three 
decades.  Tlie  American  government  had  existed  under 
the  Constitution  for  twenty-three  years.  A  second  war 
against  Great  Britain,  however,  became  a  necessity,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  position  of  the  new  nation;  vir- 
tually a  second  war  of  independence.  Acts  of  hostility 
and  oppression  on  the  part  of  England  against  the 
United  States  and  the  incitement  of  Indian  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  British  traders  in  this  country  against 
American  settlers,  were  the  causes  that  led  President 
Madison  to  recommend  war  against  England  on  June  1, 
1812;  which  recommendation  led  to  the  actual  declara- 
tion on  June  18,  1812. 

American  merchant  vessels  had  been  intercepted  near 
our  own  ports  by  English  warships.  Tho-^ie  were  sent  to 
England  as  lawful  prizes.  The  culminaCoii  of  these  out- 
rages came  on  May  IG,  1811,  when  a  British  slooj)  oT  war 
was  hailed  by  an  American  frigate^  uc-av  (he  Virginia 
coast  and  a  cannon  shot  wns  sent  in  reply.  In  tlu^  iiolion 
wliich  ensued  eleven  British  were  killed  and  twentv-ono 
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were  wounded,  after  which  satisfactory  reply  was  made. 
The  British  government  approved  the  conduct  of  its 
commander  and  the  American  government  approved  the 
conduct  of  its  commander.  This  was  the  lirst  decisive 
act  of  open  hostility.  Events  progressed  accordingly 
with  the  added  incitement  of  Indian  hostilities,  till  the 
actual  declaration  of  war  one  year  thereafter. 

Of  these  Indian  hostilities  as  a  factor  in  contributing 
to  produce  this  war,  we  propose  to  speak. 

The' incitements  to  Indian  hostilities  against  American 
settlers  were  made  by  British  traders.  They  led  to  mur- 
ders and  thefts.  We  shall  only  mention  those  vrhich  oc- 
curred in  Illinois.  They  were  samples  of  what  occurred 
everywhere. 

The  year  before  the  war,  namely,  on  Jmie  2,  1811,  over 
on  the  forks  of  Shoal  creek  (near  Sorento),  whilst  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Cox  family  were  away  from  home 
the  Indians  killed  a  boy,  took  a  girl  and  stole  the  horses. 
The  Indians  were  pursued  and  overtaken  beyond  Spring- 
field and  the  girl  and  horses  were  retaken. 

On  June  20,  1811,  Price  was  killed  near  the  spring  in 
the  lower  end  of  Alton,  while  plowing  corn.  These  de- 
sultory depredations  culmirated  in  a  great  Indian  up- 
rising. T(H:'umseh  assemblfd  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west at  Tippecanoe,  on  the  Wabash,  where  Goveimor 
Harrison  sent  an  arniy  of  e^.ght  liundred  men  in  Novem- 
ber, 1811.  Tills  opened  the  Indian  Vvar.  The  frontiers 
were  aroused.  In  ihQ  early  part  of  1812  companies  were 
organized  and  forts  were  built  from  Wood  river  to  tlie 
Ohio  and  Wabash.  In  1811  two  forts  had  been  built  by 
the  Jourdans  near  old  Frankfort,  on  tiie  Muddy  river, 
near  where  the  old  Fort  Massacre  'J'race  crossed.  Prior 
to  that  time  niaiiv  forts  had.  (.-xisted  in  the  north  end  of 
the  State  (then  terrirory) ;  notably  I'ort  Dearborn,  which 
was  built  in  18(M-,  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  where  the  famous 
Fort  Dearborn  massacre  occurred  on  August  15,  1812. 
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Fort  LaMotte,  on  LaMotto  creek  above  Vincennes,  was 
built  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  (1812),  and  also  forts 
near  the  month  of  the  Little  Wabash. 

Camp  Eussell  was  established  at  Edwardsville. 

A  block  house  on  the  Illinois  river  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth  (Monterey). 

A  military  station  on  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river. 

A  station  on  Silver  creek  near  Troy. 

■A  block  house  fort  at  Carhde. 

A  block  house  fort  at  Aviston  ( Journey ^s  fort). 

Two  block  house  forts  east  of  Shoal  creek  (HilPs  and 
Jones'  forts). 

A  block  house  fort  southeast  of  Lebanon  (Fort  Cham- 
bers). 

Two  block  house  forts  on  the  Kaskaskia  river  at  Middle- 
ton  and  Goings.' 

A  block  house  fort  (Nat  Iliirs)  on  Doza  creek,  near  its 
mouth. 

This  was  all  done  in  the  spring  of  1812. 

These  were  the  white  man's  defenses  in  the  second  war 
of  independence  which  terminated  at  New  Orleans  in  1815. 

During  the  period  of  this  war  and  among  the  many  in- 
cidents which  occurred  was  the  Wood  River  Massacre  of 
1814  in  commemoration  of  which  this  monumojit  is  being 
unveiled. 

Reynolds  in  his  Pioneer  History,  p.  343,  says:  *Mn 
1814,  Mrs.  Reagan  and  six  children  were  killed,  in  the 
forks  of  Wood  river,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  present  city 
of  Alton.  A  party  of  whites  followed  them,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Samuel  Wliiteside.  One  Indian  was  killed  in  a 
tree  top  by  Pruitt,  and  the  rest  escaped.'' 

Reynolds  in  his  "My  Own  Times,"  p.  154,  says:  "Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1814  many  murders  were  committed  by 
Indians.    Mrs.  Reagan  and  six  children  were  killed  in  the 
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forks  of  ^Vood  river,  Madison  county.  The  husband  was 
tlie  first  one  to  discover  the  murder,  by  stepping  into  the 
blood  of  his  slaughtered  wife  and  children  at  night.  The 
Indians  were  pursued  by  Samuel  Whiteside  and  company, 
and  one  Indian  killed  in  a  tree  top  by  Pruitt,  near  San- 
gamon river,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  escaped." 

Moses,  in  his  ''Illinois,"  p.  257,  in  a  note  while  speak- 
ing of  the  casualties  of  the  war  says:  "1814— Mrs.  Rea- 
gan and  six  children  on  Wood  river,  Madison  county;" 
and  thus  this  incident  passes  into  history. 
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EBENEZER  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  October,  1910,  was 
given  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Ebenezer  Church  of  Morgan  County, 
Illinois.  In  this  number  we  publish  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  Indian  pupils  v/ho  were  students  in  the  school 
wliich  was  founded  in  connection  with  the  church.  This 
account  is  written  by  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
school,  Peter  Akers. 

Following  Mr.  Akers'  account  of  these  Indian  pupils 
we  give  some  reminiscences  of  the  school  and  the  Indian 
pupils  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Osborne  of  Jacksonville,  who 
was  a  pupil  in  the  school  wlien  the  Indians  were  there. 
i\rrs.  Osborne  Vv'as  born  in  Morgan  County,  January  26, 
1830,  and  is  the  daaghter  of  Nimrod  Deweese,  a  pioneer 
settler  of  Morgan  County. 

She  has  been  all  her  life  a  resident  of  the  county,  and 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  faculties  and  excellent 
health.  She  has  a  store  of  reminiscences  which  she  re- 
lates in  a  most  interesting  manner. 

On  of  the  brothers,  Cornelius  Deweese,  and  the  sister 
of  whom  she  speaks,  and  both  older  than  herself,  are 
still  living  in  Jacksonville. 

The  Ebenezer  ]\rAKUAL  Labor  School  and  Its  Indian 

Pupir^s. 

By  Charles  lY.  Akers,  of  St.  Paul,  :^[inu. 

(A  Grandson  of  Peter  Akers.) 

I  wish  to  express  a  profound  a])prcciation  of  the  work 

done  bv  the  Ebenezer  ^lanual  Labor  School,  which  was 
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opened  by  Peter  Akers  under  the  sanction  of  the  annual 
conference  of  his  church  in  the  summer  of  1837. 

In  1832  Peter  iVl^ers  moved  from  Kentucky,  ^vliere  ho 
had  lived  for  about  fifteen  years,  to  Morgan  Coimty,  Illi- 
nois, so  that  he  might  rear  his  family  outside  the  infhi- 
ence  of  a  slave  holding  community.  His  settlement  in 
Illinois  was  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  so  that 
his  sympathies  were  at  once  enlisted  for  the  Indian, 
which  caused  him  quickly  to  endorse  the  movement  of  his 
conference  for  organizing  missions  among  the  Indians. 
The  pathetic  side  of  the  slaughter  of  July  21,  1832,  in  that 
war,  when  the  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
attempting  to  cross  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  land 
which  the  government  had  assigned  to  them,  always  ap- 
pealed to  him.  The  wanton  attack  by  our  soldiers  on 
that  occasion  was,  of  course,  only  a  retaliation  for  the 
then  recent  treacherous  and  savage  treatment  of  the 
settlers. 

Dr.  Akers  ^  devotion  to  the  brotherhood  of  man  led  him 
to  see  in  that  war  a  much  needed  charity  for  the  Indians. 

At  the  Methodist  annual  conference  of  Illinois  in  1836 
the  subject  of  Indian  missions  was  taken  up,  which  re- 
sulted in  two  projects,  one  tlie  establishment  of  a  mission 
school  for  the  Sioux  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  eight  miles 
below  Fort  Snelling  at  Kaposia..  The  location  was  soon 
changed  to  Ivod  Eock,  where  the  i\Iethodist  camp  ground 
now  is,  near  St.  Paul.  Eev.  Alfred  Brurison,  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  was  made  superintendent  at  Kaposia.  The 
other  was  a  school  for  the  education  of  men  for  work  in 
Indian  missions,  and  was  located  at  Ebenezer,  Morgan 
County,  Illinois,  where,  through  the  efforts  of  Eev.  ]\[r. 
Brunson,  tliree  Ojibbeway  Indians— John  Johnson, 
whose  Indian  name  was  K?i  me-gali-bowh,  meaning  One- 
who-stands-before-his-people;  George  Copway,  and  Peter 
^Marksman  — wore  sent  for  education. 

I^he  Ojibbeway  and  Chippewa  were  of  common  blood, 
being  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  family  or  group.    They  luid 
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occupied  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  both  north  and 
south,  for  many  years.  The  Chippewa,  so-called  in  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Sioux  were  traditional  enemies,  so  that 
these  young-  men  could  not  safely  attend  the  school  at 
Kaposi  a.  Elder  Brunson  became  acquainted  with  them 
a  year  or  two  before ;  in  fact,  they  helped  him  build  the 
mission  house  at  Kaposia  and  were  with  him  as  mteri:>ret- 
ers  when  Governor  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  made  an  elTort 
at  Fort  Snelling,  IMinn.,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  to  bring 
about  a  treaty  between  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas.  When 
these  young  Indians  entered  the  Ebenezer  School  in  the 
fall  of  1837,  three  white  men  were  enrolled  with  them 
for  a  like  education.  They  were :  Allen  Huddleston,  Sam- 
uel Spates  and  one  Weatherford.  They  all  remained  for 
two  years,  at  which  time  the  annual  conference  in  1839 
at  Bloomington  assigned  them  to  mission  fields  in  Min- 
nesota, among  the  Chippewa  Indians.  AYeatherford  re- 
fused to  accept  an  assignment,  but  Spates,  Enmegahbowh, 
Marksman  and  Huddleston  proceeded  at  once.  Copwaj 
did  not  join  them  until  the  summer  of  1840.  xVllen  Hud- 
dleston died  at  Elk  Eiver,  Minnesota,  his  post  of  duty, 
Christmas,  1840.  Hole-in- the-day,  a  Chippewa  chief 
present  at  the  time,  had  his  warriors  pole  stones  as  a 
monument,  on  his  grave,  in  memory,  as  he  declared,  of  a 
good  man,  which  monument,  it  is  said,  remains  to 
this  day. 

Marksman  continued  without  interruption  in  the  mis- 
sion service  of  the  ]\[ethodist  Church  until  his  death,  1892. 

Copway  spent  but  a  few  years  in  the  calling  he  was 
educated  for,  but  became  a  prominent  w^riter  and  lecturer. 

Enmegahbowh  married  a  niece  of  the  old  chief,  Hole- 
in-the-day,  in  1843.  She  proved  to  be  a  woman  of  strong 
character  and  a  firm  Christian  lielper.  In  1849  she  was 
seriously  insulted  by  a  white  man.  Enmegahbowh 
promptly  took  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  and  luMd  the 
man  while  his  wife  chastised  him,  which  she  did  with 
marked  eifect.     Eor  this  both  Enmesrahbowh  and  wife 
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were  expell(3d  from  the  Methodist  Church.  They  then 
joined  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  organization,  where 
Enmegahbowh  continued  a  faithful  Christian  worker 
until  his  death  in  1902,  which  occurred  at  AMiite  Earth 
agency,  in  Northern  i\rinnesota.  He  lived  about  92  y,ears, 
sixty-five  of  which  were  spent  in  the  noble  eEort  of  try^- 
ing  to  better  his  people— almost  the  exact  time  Peter 
Akers  was  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

Rev.  Samuel  Spates  maintained  that  Enmegahbowh 
was  unjustly  treated,  and  that  the  Methodist  Church 
should  have  exonerated  him  from  all  blame  and  given 
him  credit  for  promptness,  braveiy  and  right  action. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Methodists  in  Alinnesota, 
by  that  act  of  expurgation,  lost  a  man  of  power.  Rev. 
Samuel  Spates  was  engaged  for  nearly  twenty  years  in 
the  mission  service.  He  then  resigned  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  general  Christian  duties.  He 
died  April  19,  1887,  aged  72  years,  respected  and  loved 
by  all.  I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  esteem  for  the 
work  of  Samuel  Spates  and  Enmegahbowh  in  Minnesota. 
Spates  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  the  highest  ideals  of  life,  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  live  up  to.  He  lived  all  of  his  years  in  grateful 
rememorance  of  his  school  days  at  Ebenezer.  Enmegah- 
bowh, on  account  of  his  Indian  blood,  was. able  to  exert 
a  great  inQuence  among  his  people  in  the  interest  of  law 
and  order.  In  that  awful  suimner  of  1862,  when  the 
people  of  Minuesota  were  sacrificing  so  niuch  in  the  Civil 
War,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Uuion  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery;  that  summer,  when  ''Frtther  Abraham"  had 
twice  called  for  300,000  more;  when  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Ihe  broad  prairies  of  the  ^Minnesota  frontier  were 
assisting  to  harvest  the  crops,  in  the  absence  of  sous  and 
brothers,  who  had  joined  the  anr.y,  there  came  u]ion 
them,  witl.out  a  moment's  notice,  ?k[on(lav.  the  ISth  day  of 
August,  18()2,  the  ''Sioux  Uprising."  Tliese  Indians  had 
for  years  been  laboring  under  actual  or  faTicied  wrongs, 
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which  were  then  intensiiied  by  the  fear  of  cold  and 
hunger,  in  the  coining  winter.  Feeling,  too,  that  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  State  vvere  employed  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure 
a  return  to  them  of  their  old  hunting  grounds,  on  account 
of  unpaid  annuities,  which  the  government,  during  the 
Civil  War.  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up.  The  Sioux  war- 
riors who  commenced  the  attack  were  well  armed  and 
were  the  most  expert  and  daring  skirmishers  in  the 
world.  They  carried  on  war,  like  the  ancient  Romans, 
for  destruction  and  extermination.  Few  can  realize  the 
terrible  peril  that  the  entire  State  of  Minnesota  was 
then  in.  The  panic  which  rei,gned  was  the  result  of  the 
Indian  attacks  on  New  Ulm,  Fort  Ridgley  and  other 
points;  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie  and  numberless  homes 
devastated;  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  settlers;  the 
hundreds  of  men  and  the  best  women  in  the  State  were 
held  as  prisoners  and  in  constant  danger  of  terrible  death. 
The  consternation  of  the  people  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  became  so  alarmed  that  many  hur- 
ried to  Fort  Snelling  and  other  places  of  safety. 

Bad,  however,  as  it  was,  it  came  near  being  much 
worse;  for  Little  Crow,  the  Sioux  leader,  had  arranged 
with  riole-in-the-Day,  a  Chippewa  chief,  for  a  combina- 
tion of  forces.  This  combination  would  have  been 
effected  but  for  the  imtiring  and  diplomatic  services  of 
that  wonderful  man  from  the  Ehenczer  School,  the  mis- 
sionary, Enmegahhoii'h,  the  man  who  stood  before  the 
people,  and  we  may  well  add,  one  who  stood  before  his 
God.  As  a  result  of  his  loyalty  and  Christian  etYorts 
the  people  of  Miimcsota  may  well  unite  in  their  praise. 
Rev.  Spates  and  my  father,  George  FT.  Akers,  at  that 
time  were-  neighbors.  They  knew  Enmegalibowh  inti- 
mately, and  Rev.  Spates  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Chippewa  people,  through  long  years  of  labor  among 
them.    T  have  heard  him  express  his  ai^ju^oval  of  tlie  ox- 
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ceptional  Christian  character  aud  efforts  of  Enmegah- 
bowh  in  that  direful  issue,  when  he  hazarded  his  life,  day 
and  night  for  a  week,  in  his  efforts  to  quiet  the  Chippewa 
in  their  determination  to  follow  Hole-in-the-Day  with 
Little  Crow  in  an  attack  upon  the  settlements.  Enme- 
gahbowh  accomplished  his  purpose  by  preventing  that 
fatal  combination,  so  that  hundreds  of  men,  ^vomen  and 
children  were  saved  from  slaughter  and  untold  cruelties. 

This  view  of  the  services  of  our  hero  was  held  by 
Bishop  AMiipple  and  Kev.  Pope,  both  of  whom  were 
leaders  of  men  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Minnesota.  Also  by  Governor  Marshall,  who  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Sioux  war;  Governor  Pamsey,  General 
Sanborn,  J.  S.  Brower,  and  Judge  Plandrau,  all  promi- 
nent men  in  Minnesota  history  at  that  time.  I  have  heard 
them  so  express  themselves. 

Such  men  as  Kev.  Spates  and  Enmegahbowh  illumine 
the  theatre  of  life.  They  were  the  rays  of  God's  intelli- 
gence and  the  images  of  His  goodness.  The  Ebenezer 
School  equipped  them  to  help  the  unfortunate  and  the 
ignorant. 

These  men  were  true  to  their  education  and  their  high 
instincts  of  righteous  living.  They  redeemed  the  pledges 
their  teachers  and  the  people  of  Ebenezer  held  of  them. 
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EBENEZEE  MANUAL  LABOE  SCHOOL. 


Eeminisceiices  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  J.  Osborne,  a  foniier 

pupil. 

In  company  with  tqy  brothers,  "William  and  Cornelius 
Devreese,  and  my  sister  Mary  (Mrs.  John  T.  Alexander), 
I  attended  the  Ebenezer  Manual  Labor  School.  The 
school  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my  father's  home 
(Nimrod  Deweese).  This  distance  we  usually  walked, 
but  in  bad  weather  my  sister  and  I  rode  on  horseback 
behind  my  brothers— I  usually  with  William  and  Mary 
with  Cornelius. 

The  school  building  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  was 
a  frame  building,  used  also  for  church  purposes.  Back 
of  this  building  was  a  frame  house,  built  for  the  students. 
I  rem-ember  this  building  very  well,  as  it  was  papered 
with  newspapers,  which  we  used  to  sometimes  go  in  and 
read. 

Peter  Akers  was  our  teacher,  and  oft  times  when  he 
was  called  awaj'  on  some  missionary  work  Mrs.  Akers 
would  take  his  place,  usually  bringing  in  her  baby,  which 
played  on  the  floor  while  she  heard  us  recite  our  lessons. 
Wo  were  always  delighted  when  we  knew  ^[rs.  Akers 
would  be  the  teacher,  as  we  stood  in  awe  of  Peter  Akers. 
I^'ollowing  Peter  Akers  as  teachers  were  John  PifK^r, 
W.  D,  E.  Trotter,  John  predenberg,  and  Emanuel  Mc^lcalf. 
Among  the  scholars  who  atUuidod  lh(^  school  were  Wil- 
liam and  Creenbury  McEifrcsh  and  A({uilhi,  their  sist(M\ 
Greenbury  McElfresh  was  a  born  [)reachor,  as  at  recess 
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or  oft  times  before  school  he  would  build  us  a  play  house 
around  a  stump;  then  he  would  mount  the  stump  and 
preach;  Avould  give  out  the  songs,  line  them  off,  and  we 
would  all  sing.  Among  the  pupils  were:  Mary  McEl- 
fresh  (Mrs.  Bennett),  Mary  Akers  (Mrs.  "William  Clam- 
pit),  Polly  Tucker  (Mrs.  Beggs).  These  scholars  are  all 
gone,  save  Julia  Tucker  (Mrs.  John  Mather),  who  still 
lives  in  Jacksonville. 

The  three  Indians,  being  educated  for  missionaries, 
attended  the  school  at  the  same  time,  namely:  John 
Johnson,  Peter  Marksman,  and  George  Copway.  WTien 
we  learned  that  we  were  to  go  to  school  with  Indians  we 
were  at  first  somewhat  alarmed,  but  afterwards  found 
them  to  be  very  kind  and  studious.  I  can  see  them  now 
in  m}^  mind^s  eye,  very  clearly— seated  up  in  the  troes, 
studying  their  lessons. 

John  Johnson  told  me  one  day  if  I  would  bring  him 
a  basket  of  strawberries  (which  grew  wild  in  the  iias- 
tures),  he  would  give  me  a  present.  I  gathered  the  basket 
of  strawberries  on  my  way  to  school,  and  received  as  a 
present  from  the  Indian  boy  a  little  pair  of  scissors,  which 
I  kept  for  many  years  afterwai'ds. 

-It  was  Peter  Akers ^  plan  to  make  of  this  Ebenezer 
Alanual  Training  School  a  college,  and  he  asked  my 
father,  Nimrod  Dcwoese,  to  liead  the  list  of  contributors 
toward  that  end.  M^^  lather  offered  to  give  him  live 
hundred  dollars  toward  it  (which  was  a  good  sum  of 
money  at  that  time),  but  this  offer  Peter  Akers  declined, 
thinking  the  sum  not  large  enough. 

I  oft  times  ride  out  to  old  Ilbenezer,  and  walk  over 
the  old  school  ground  and  arormd  the  cenietery.  Tbere 
are  but  few  of  us  left  now  to  recall  these  old  school  days, 
but  the  memories  are  donr  of  those  sploTidid  men  and 
women  who  h'lid  the  foundation  for  education  in  the 
])i oncer  days  of  Illinois. 


Reprints  from  Old  Book 
and  Periodicals 


EXTEACTS    FROM    THE    AtEMOIE    OF    ALVAN 

STONE. 


A  Young  Baptist  MissioNAry  to  Illinois,  Who  Came 

West  rsr  1831  to  Wop.k  Under  tiee  Direction  of 

Eev.   J.   M.   Peck— He  Died   at   Edwards^tixe, 

Illinois,  February  13,  1833. 

(From  the  Diarv  of  iMr.  Stone,  Goshen,  Mass,  Dee.  25, 

1830.)  ' 

**I  now  come  to  the  main  subject  of  my  letter,  and  enter 
upon  it  without  a  preface.  I  have  come  to  the  decision 
to  go  to  the  West  in  the  spring,  .should  nothing  occur  more 
than  I  now  know  of.  It  seems:  a  great  way  to  go  from 
friends  and  alone,  too;  but  I  think  I  can  be  more  useful 
there  than  here,  and  why  slionld  I  not  go  ?  I  have  received 
letters  from  Eev.  J.  M.  Peck,  Eock  wSpring,  111.  and  he 
says,  '*If  you  come  at  all,  come  soon;  cO'He  before  you 
get  your  education.''     *     *     * 

June  4,  1831.  Came  in  sight  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Went  on  shore  and  into  a  log  cabin. 
People  sprightly,  but  not  one  able  to  rend,  and  no  lliMe. 
The  land  excellent,  but  fever  and  ague  prevail.  Cane 
grows  luxuriantly.  J)oor,  bear^^,  wolves,  turkies,  and  wiKl 
honey  abundant.  Informed  by  a  ]Missoui'ia;i  that  Baptists 
are  much  the  most  numerous  in  Missouri.  The  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  are  very  turbid. 

'5.  One  fellow  passenger  ^'as  hope,  biit  lias  not  made 
profession.     Some  cnjoymeTit  in  con\ersi\tion  with  hiuL 
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There  is  great  want  of  schools  in  Kentucky,  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Why  am  I  not  better  jDrepared  to  act  in  the 
world?  0,  my  leanness,  my  leanness!  And  yet  I  may  go 
s      '  to  the  living  .Fountain. 

"6.  Arrived  in  St.  Louis  at  8  A.  M.  Looked  round  the 
city  for  three  or  four  hours.  There  is  a  cuurt  house,  jail, 
Catholic  college  and  chapel,  Presbyterian  meeting  house, 
Methodist  meeting  house,  and  market.  Arrived  by  stage 
at  Kock  Spring,  at  4  P.  M.' 

With  this  place  he  vras  much  disappointed ;  for  instead 
of  a  flourishing  village,  he  found  not  a  dozen  buildings 
to  constitute  the  far-famed  Eock  Spring;  and  the  literary 
seminary  was  no  more. 

After  his  arrival  at  Eock  Spring,  he  was  occuj^ied 
several  weeks  in  transcribing  for  the  press  Eev.  J.  ^[. 
Peck's  ^* Guide  to  Emigrants/'  since  published  in  Boston; 
while  at  the  same  time  lie  formed  acquaintance  in  that 
country,  and  improved  his  mind  among  the  volumes  of  a 
valuable  and  extensive  library,  aiid  in  the  printed  corre- 
spondence of  that  pioneer  of  the  West,  the  editor  of  the 

^'Western  Baptist." 

*  *     ^     * 

Eock  Spring,  ni.,  June  9,  183L 
'You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this,  that  I  am  at  the  place 
of  my  first  destination.     I  arrived  here  on  the  6th,  and 
am  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

*  *     *     * 

There  are  but  few  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
below  Louisville.  New  Albany  on  the  north  side  just  be- 
low the  falls,  is  increasing  rapidly.  Snturday  morning 
came  in  sight  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Ohio  water  is  quite 
as  muddy  as  your  saw  mill  stre:un  in  a  freshet,  but  the 
Mississippi  is  very  muddy  iuid  discolored.  Our  only 
•  drink  was  the  water  from  l^oth  these  rivers.  Tlie  Mis- 
souri side  of  the  Mississippi  is  much  more  haudsome,  hav- 
ing bolder  banks  thnn  tlie  Illinois  side.  We  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  on  Monday  the  6th  of  June.    After  lookiu^g  round 
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the  city,  I  took  the  stage  for  this  place,  which  is  17  miles 
east  of  St.  Louis.  In  my  route  I  passed  what  is  termed 
the  'American  Bottom/  which  is,  I  should  think,  two  or 
three  miles  across  before  coming  to  the  bluffs.  The  soil 
is  about  25  feet  deep,  and  as  rich  as  could  be  made  of  the 
best  manure.  It  is  very  unhealthy.  After  passing,  the 
bottom,  I  rose  a  bluff  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  and 

came  on  to  the  'barrens'  and  'prairies.' 

■*     *     *     * 

'Ilock  Spring  is  on  what  is  termed  third  rate  land; 
yet  I  should  think  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil  and 
productions,  tliat  it  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  farm  in 
Goshen.  The  water  at  this  place  is  nearly  as  good  as 
father's  well.  The  springs  here,  together  with  the  ledge 
near,  probably  gave  it  the  name  of  Eock  Spring. 

'I  am  at  present  engaged  in  writing  for  Mr.  Peck.  I 
study  a  little  and  read  considerable,  having  access  to  a 
well  chosen  library  and  30  or"  40  periodicals  weekly 
(mostly  newspapers)  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  now  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are 
ploughing  out  their  corn.    Tliey  do  not  hoe  it. 

'Rock  Spring,  111.  July  27,  1831. 

'A  few  youug  brethren  present  at  the  Baptist  Union 
Meeting  in  Edwardsville  which  closed  yesterday,  got  to- 
gether to  consult  with  regard  to  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Christ.  A¥e  fonned  ourselves  into  a 
union  called  the  Young  Alen's  United  Brethren  Society 
of  Illinois.  The  sentiment  of  the  whole  meeting  was, 
"Let  us  do  som.ething.'^ 

*     *     *     • 

To  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  S.  Jr. 

Mlidge  Prairie,  PI.  Aug.  1),  183L 

'This  settlon\ent  is  about  G  miles  north  of  Kock  Spriug, 
and  12  soiitli  of  Edwardsville.     It  is  called  as  healthv  a 
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situation  as  any  in  Illinois.  There  are  many  tilings  in 
this  country  which  I  like,  and  many  which  I  dislike.  Not- 
withstanding the  fertility  of  the  soil,  one  can  travel  at 
less  expense  in  New  England  than  here.  Although  the 
land  is  level,  the  roads  are  poorer  and  more  dangerous 
than  those  over  the  Green  Mountains.  There  are  steeper 
ascents  on  some  of  the  largest  stage  roads  here,  than  can 
be  found  on  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  in  crossing  ravines  and  branches  at 
right  angles,  where  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
ground  by  crossing  obliquely.  A7here  there  is  any  de- 
scent the  roads  wash  very  much.  I  lately  passed  the  road 
between  the  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  Kaskaskia,  which  is 
most  of  the  way  directly  under  the  bluffs  with  a  gentle 
rise  and  fall  alternately,  and  in  many  places  so  bad,  that 
it  was  vnVa  difficulty  the  carriage  could  be  kept  right  side 
up. 

*  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather  are  frequent,  and  the 
nights  have  been  uniformly  much  cooler  than  in  New 
England,  blankets  and  comfortables  not  being  oppressive. 
It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  after  all  that  is  said  by  some 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  country  is  not  so  favorable  to 
health  as  New  England. 

*     *     *     # 

^ There  is  one  objection  to  this  country  which  will  ever 
remain,  the  want  of  streams  of  pure  water,  and  conse- 
quently of  mill  seats;  for  the  streams  are  nuiddy  and 
often  stagnant,  falling  so  little  as  to  furnish  no  mill  seats. 
The  mills  are  propelled  by  horse,  ox,  or  steam  power. 
The  steam  saw  mills  run  very  preltily  and  do  a  smart 
business.  Ox  mills  are  constructed  on  the  princlph^  of  the 
inclined  tread  wheel,  and  are  much  the  most  coiamou  ^ov 
grist  mills,  cardiug  machines,  Sec. 

'With  regard  to  soil,  no  country  in  the  world  probably 
can  boast  superior.  The  *  bottoms*  are  called  tlio  first 
rate  land,  the  'prairie*  the  second,  and  the  'barrens*  (lie 
third.     Yet  if  the  best  farm  in  Williamslnirtrh  could  be 
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covered  two  feet  in  depth  witli  tlie  soil  from  the  barrens,  it 
would  do  no  injury.  You  might  take  every  ingredient  you 
can  find  for  ti]e  purpose  in  W.  and  compound  them  in  the 
best  manner  io  form  a  ricli  earth,  and  you  could  not  fonn 
one  superior  to  that  of  that  part  of  Eidge  Prairie  in 
which  I  am  now  situated.  The  prairie  here  varies  from 
one  half  to  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  well  timbered  on 
each  side.  In  passing  through  the  corn  fields,  one  is 
obliged  to  look  up  to  see  the  ears,  and  I  have  seen  some 
that  a  man  could  not  reach  with  his  hand. 

^This  part  of  Illinois  has  been  peopled  chiefly  with  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
state  of  morals  is  generally  very  low,  yet  there  are  many 
pleasant  families  in  this  region,  some  having  come  to 
free  themselves  from  the  influence  of  slavery.  There  is  a 
great  change  taking  place  in  some  of  the  western  slave- 
holding  states  with  regard  to  slavery,  and  many  feel 
anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  the  evil. 

*     *     *     * 

*Whcn  in  Massachusetts,  I  have  beard  reports  from 
this  country  representing  it  as  every  thi^ig  desirable,  and 
other  reports  declaring  it  the  worst  of  all  lands,  and  both 
from  respecta])le  sources.  I  have  been  frequently  at  loss 
to  know  ho^Y  to  reconcile  these  contradictions ;  but  it  is 
now  perfectly  obvious.  Imagine  yourself  trudging  along 
a  dusty  prnirie  road  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  summer's  day, 
with  the  heat  of  an  almost  vertical  sun  pouring  on  you. 
Not  a  shade  near;  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  move  the 
sultry  air,  which  seems  close  enough  to  stifle  you.  You 
come  to  a  little  low  log  hut,  which  you  can  sec  through  be- 
tween the  logs  in  a  dozen  places,  without  a  tree  to  shelter 
it  from  the  hot  sun,  which  darts  its  beams  upon  it  with 
sulTicient'power  to  nearly  set  it  on  fire.  Perhaps  a  rickety 
fence  surrounds  a  ])aicli  of  ground,  wliere  the  tall  weeds 
have  the  mastery  of  wliatsoever  may  have  been  p'nided. 
In  the  house,  you  Avill  see  a  ]^ar('el  of  ])ale  dirty  children, 
some  of  them  slinking  in  tlie  rags  with  the  ague;  the  wife 
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a  lialf  naked  disconsolate  skeleton  of  a  woman,  and  the 
husband  stretched  on  a  miserable  bunk  scorching  with 
fever.  You  need  travel  l)ut  three  or  four  such  days,  and 
make  but  a  few  such  calls,  before  you  are  prepared  to 
represent  death  and  destruction  as  reigning  triumphant 
in  the  land. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  conceive  a  road  winding  among  the 
trees,  and  yourself  riding  along  it.  towards  the  close  of  a 
pleasant  day  in  autumn;  the  wild  plmns  or  the  grape 
bending  the  trees  over  your  head  beneath  them.  You 
come  to  a  house  situated  in  a  grove  skirting  the  margin 
of  a  rich  prairie.  Y^ou  call,  are  made  welcome,  and  feel 
yourself  at  home.  Y^ou  see  acres  of  the  stoutest  corn,  a 
granary  with  hundreds  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  cattle 
almost  without  number.  You  may  at  such  a  time  and 
place  see  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  country,  without  seeing 
any  of  its  evils;  and  you  would  be  led  from  this  to  con- 
clude it  was  in  fact  the  promised  land.  Even  when  seen 
under  certain  circumstances  and  at  some  seasons,  in  its 
natural  state,  it  presents  attractions  superior  perhaps  to 
any  other  country. 

•»     ^*     *     * 

*  Ridge  Prairie,  Bethel  settlement,  111. 

Sept.  1,  1S31. 
•T  am  well,  for  which  I  desire  to  thank  God.  I  am  teach- 
ing a  school  of  about  25  scholars,  in  a  very  pleasant 
neighborhood,  perhaps  as  much  so  on  every  account,  as 
can  be  found  in  Illinois.  jMy  school  is  held  in  a  mcetiTig- 
house  of  the  Emancipating  {Baptists,  and  is  most  delight- 
fully situated  in  the  cage  of  a  pleasant  woovl,  up  to  which 
the  wlieat  fields  come,  as  smooth  as  Northampton  uioad- 
ows  and  riche^r.  The  wood  is  black  walnut,  hickin-y,  per- 
simon  (which  bears  a  very  good  fruit,)  oak,  etc.  (irape 
vines  oversprea*'  the  trees.  Wild  plums  are  very  abund- 
ant; they  are  a  very  ricli  fruit,  better  tlian  any  cultivnted 
plum  that  I  over  ate:  tiiey  are  about  the  size  of  a  part- 
ridge's r^^g^  red,  and  taste  somewhat  like  a  peaoli  .uul 
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some  like  a  cherry.  There  are  acres  covered  thick  with 
them.  I  frequently  see  wild  turkeys.  Deer  are  not 
plenty,  though  killed  occasionally. 

^Monday,  vSept.  5.  I  am  now  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bap- 
tists called  Emancipators,  which  commenced  last  Fri- 
day. (The  Emancipators  differ  from  other  Baptists  only 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.)  The  congregation  has  in- 
creased to  about  1,000,  many  of  whom  are  anxious  to 
know  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  some  have  been 
brought  into  tlie  glorious  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

4         *         *         * 

Eidge  Prairie,  Bethel  settlement.  El. 

Christmas  eve,  1831. 
*     *     *     When  my  school  closes,  my  present  calculation 
is  to  study  under  the  tuition  of  father  Loomis  at  Alton. 

'This  settlement  is  advancing  in  improvement  in  va- 
rious things.  They  are  mostly  Emancipators,  and  have 
two  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the  denomination.  Some 
who  were  violently  opposed  to  temperance  societies,  tract 
and  missionary  operations,  have  lost  their  prejudice.  We 
have  lately  procured  15  dolhirs'  worth  of  S.  vS.  books,  and 
money  for  a  large  stove  in  the  meeting  house.  Prom  re- 
cent visits  to  several  families,  1  think  our  Sabbath  school 
will  be  larger  than  in  the  summer. 


M)cc.  31.  Took  my  farewell  of  coffee  in  Vna  morning. 
Started  early  for  Kock  Spring  and  arrived  before  break- 
fast. Worked  at  the  press  with  brother  Smith  till  12 
o'clock  when  meeting  cominenced.  Fourteen  preachers 
present.  Became  acquainted  with  brother  Bartlett  and 
wife,  with  whom  T  had  a  pleasant  interview. 

#     *     *     # 

Man  15,  1832. 

'Sunday  scliool  organized  wilh  51  schohirs.  Brother 
Joseph  Lemen  preached. 
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April  20,  1832.  AYent  to  Eusliville.  Fell  in  company 
with  a  man  from  Jacksonville,  who  is  not  a  professor, 
limidreds  of  non-professors  live  on  the  failings  of  pro- 
fessors. This  shows  the  importance  of  professors  living 
in  accordance  with  their  profession.  Met  a  cordial  wel- 
come at  brother  Logan's.  Conversed  on  the 'state  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  churches  of  the  '* Military  Tract.''  Tlie 
fields  are  truly  white  for  the  harvest.' 

Enshville,  Schuyler  co.  HI. 

April  21,  1832. 
*  '*  *  I  have  been  to  Kaskaskia,  and  Waterloo  the 
shire  town  of  Monroe  county,  spent  about  a  week  in 
Edwardsville  and  Alton,  and  am  now,  as  you  see  by  the 
date  of  roy  letter,  at  Eushvillc,  the  county  seat  of  Schuyler 
county.  This  is  a  fine  country  of  land,  and  settling  rapid- 
ly. The  prairies  are  rich,  the  timber  is  good,  the  streams 
pure,  with  roclq^  beds.  AYlien  I  started  from  Edwards- 
ville, I  intended  passing  through  Schuyler,  Fulton,  the 
lower  part  of  Knox  and  Peoria  couaties,  ])cfore  I  re- 
turned, but  was  imable  to  travel. 

'The  Mormonites  are  making  progress  in  this  state, 
and  numbers  of  deluded  fanatics  are  joining  them,  and 
prcjiaring  to  set  off  for  their  New  Jerusalem,  which  they 
say  lies  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri.  They  preached  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  have  been  teaching,  and  a  number 
were  favorably  disposed  to  their  doctrine.  After  they 
were  gone,  a  certain  individual,  a  Metliodist  cxhortor, 
followed  a  nmnber  of  miles,  in  order  to  join  their  sect  in 
full  by  being  baptized  by  them.  He  rode  with  such  speed 
as  to  soon  tire  his  horse,  when  he  dismounted  and  ran  on 
foot.  lie  at  last  overtook  them,  was  bapli/.ed  and  or- 
dained a  MormoTiite  prcaclier.  On  his  return,  be  at- 
tempted to  iierform  a  miracle,  l)y  walking  on  the  water  of 
Silver  creek,  which  was  then  very  high.  He  arrived  safi* 
at  the  other  shor(\  TTis  ability  to  swim.  ho\V(^ver,  not  lii.s 
faith,  saved  him.  fie  became  violently  deranged;  and  on 
reaching  home,  commenced  destroying  Ids  ]n'operfy.    An 
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elegant  fancy  clock  was  first  demolished  and  committed 
to  the  flames.  French  bedsteads,  tables,  trunks,  chairs, 
&c.  followed  in  succession.  And  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
his  wife,  instead  of  attempting  to  hinder  him,  seemed 
actuated  by  the  same  si^irit  and  joined  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction by  burning  a  large  stock  of  clothing,  the  fruits 
of  her  industry  for  years,  and  broke  her  tea  sets  and  other 
ware.  The  neighbors  arrived  just  as  he  commenced 
knocking  off  the  roof  and  weather  boarding  of  his  house. 
He  has  been  confined  most  of  the  time  since.  His  language 
is  dreadfully  profane.  His  conduct  and  that  of  his  wife 
blasted  the  hopes  -of  ]\[ormonism  in  this  region  for  a 
season. 


^  April  26.  At  Beards  town  made  some  inquiry  with 
regard  to  Sunday  schools,  and  felt  somewhat  stirred  up 
on  the  subject.  Determined  to  visit  every  professor  in 
the  place.  Mr.  Fink,  a  Methodist,  entered  deeply  into 
the  subject,  and  accompanied  me  in  my  visits  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  professors,  all  of  whom  we  found  favor- 
able to  Sunday  schools.  Ten  mot  in  the  evening,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  use  their  influence  and  effort  in 
the  cause.    Fonnd  15  pi-ofessors  in  the  place. 


Edwardsville,  111.,  June  24,  1832. 
*  *  *  'Tell  the  Sunday  school  children  that  the  chil- 
dren here  are  not  as  highly  favored  as  they  ar<\  T  was 
in  a  place  a  short  time  siiice  on  tlio  Illinois  river,  where 
lived  two  little  boys,  one  nine,  the  other  ekneii,  who 
regnlarly  on  the  Sabbath  ])addl'  d  ncross  the  Illinois  and 
walked  eiglit  miles  .to  a  Sabbath  sciiool  to  l<*arn.  This 
was  the  only  o])portuuity  they  had  of  learning  (o  read, 
and  this  is  better  thau  some    have. 
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I  was  lately  ou  an  excursion  to  the  ''Military  Tract." 

#  *     *     * 

A  minister,  a  Baptist  preacher,  the  most  efficient  one 
on  the  iVIihtary  Tract,  and  I  had  almost  said,  the  only 
one;  a  man  who,  for  his  love  of  the  souls  of  rnen^  has 
sacrificed  900  or  1000  dollars ;  and  who,  unless  he  is 
helped  more  efficiently  from  abroad,  will,  by  his  exertions^ 
in  the  canse  of  Christ,  reduce  himself  to  absolute  want; 
a  man  who  in  youth  had  no  opportunity  of  education, 
who  now  thirsts  for  information,  but  has  not  the  ability 
to  procure  books  and  other  means;  one  who  rents  his 
little  prairie  farm  of  40  acres,  and  travels  over  Schuy- 
ler, Fulton,  Knox.  McDonough,  Adams,  and  Pike  coun- 
ties, preaching,  constituting  churches,  baptizing,  distrib- 
uting tracts,  advocating  Sunday  schools,  temperance  so- 
cieties, and  all  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  day. 

*  *     #     * 

*My  feelings  were  strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of  the 
Military  Tract.  I  was  better  pleased  with  the  natural 
situation  of  the  country,  than  with  any  other  part  of 

Illinois  that  I  have  seen. 

*     *     *     * 

*I  conform  to  all  the  unessential  forms  of  the  western 
people;  in  short,  1  have  got  to  be  a  very  good  ^'Tucky 
Ho,"  I  can  eat  bacon  for  breakfast,  bacon  for  dinner, 
and  bacon  for  supper.  I  can  say,  '*I  reckon,"  instead  of 
''I  guess,"  ''a  heap,"  instead  of  ''many"  or  ''very 
much,"  "sort  o',"  instead  of  kind  o';"  but  I  have  not 
adopted  "caze,"  instead  of  "because,"  and  sorae  other 
words  in  the  Kentucky  vocabulary,  which  are  yet  lacking 
in  my  dialect.  I  am  fond  of  ''waffles"  and  "flitters"  and 
"hoe  cake"  and  "corn  pone;"  and  can  in  meeting  sing 
almost  as  loud  ri.s  a  Kentucky  negro.  This  last  in  smno 
places  is  an  indispensable  requisite.  Thus  you  seo  that 
T  have  not  been  wholly  without  inrjuxn'omcnt,  since  com- 
insc  to  this  countrv'. 


■»     «     ♦     * 
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The  Seminary  is  to  be  located  at  ^VJton.  240  acres  of 
land  have  been  already  entered  for  it.  The  trustees  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Convention  or  Union  Meet- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  and  the  Northern  Baptist  Education 
Society,  in  New  England,  hrlf  by  each.    A  building  is  to 

be  put  up  immediately. 

^     *     #     * 

July  4,  1832.  Independence.  Rained  hard  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sunday  scliool  met,  formed  a  procession,  and 
marched  to  the  court  house.     Singing  and  addresses.* 

Mr.  S.  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

*  *     *     # 

July  29.    Attended  the  Sunday  schools  at  Hump  Ghent 

and  Estabrooks. 

*■■*** 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  S.  set  oif  on  a  journey 
to  the  upper  counties  of  Illinois,  in  hope  thereby  to  re- 
cover his  broken  health. 

*  *     *     * 

On  the  20th  he  stopped  at  a  Quaker  tavern  on  the 
Mackinaw.  In  his  journal  he- says,  "Talk,  talk,  talk; 
yet  very  polite  and  obliging.  Things  in  New  England 
style  more  than  I  have  seen  before.^' 

*  *     *     * 

Rushville,  Schuvler  co.  III. 
Dec*  3,  1832. 
*  *  *  Tazewell  county  in  point  of  soil  is  much  suj^e- 
rior  to  the  far  famed  Saugamo ;  but  a  great  proportion 
of  it  is  prairie,  and  most  of  the  ])rairies  very  large. 
"WHiere  there  is  timber,  it  is  better  than  in  the  countiCvS 
below.  Pekin,  the  present  county  seat,  is  on  the  river. 
I  went  considerably  out  of  my  way  t(^  see  it ;  and  whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  reports  I  had  heard  of  its  unliealtlii- 
ness,  or  the  disagreeable  weather  of  the  day  I  visiknl  it, 
or  some  other  clause,  T  cannot  fell,  but  from  some  cause, 
I  was  not  at  all  ]ileased  with  the  ])lace. 
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'From  Bureau  I  crossed  southwest  to  the  Galena  road, 
part  of  the  way  on  an  Indian  trail  or  path,  and  part  of 
the  way  without  any. 

'Were  I  a  farmer  intending  to  settle  in  Illinois,  if  I 
could  get  a  number  of  families  of  the  right  kind  with 
me,  I  would  settle  on  the  extreme  head  of  Spoon  river. 
I  have  seen  considerable  of  Illinois,  and  that  which  is 
called  the  handsomest  and  best,  but  I  have  seen  none  that 
I  iiked  so  well  as  the  head  of  Spoon  river.  The  prairie 
is  beautiful  and  the  timber  excellent.  I  divd  not  go  through 
the  timber,  but  was  told  by  one  who  had  been  through  it, 
that  it  was  ^ve  or  six  miles  broad.  The  growth  is  oak, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  maple  (here  called  sugar  tree) 
and  some  others.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Military  Tract  is,  so  much  of  the  land  being  owned 
by  speculators,  who  either  cannot  be  fomid,  or  if  known, 
hold  the  land  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  purchased.  This 
grove  and  prairie  which  I  have  mentioned  is  Congress 
land,  and  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  y^ublic  lands.  It  is 
about  12  miles  from  the  Galena  road,  and  will  for  a  great 
leugtji  of  time  have  an  unbounded  and  excellent  range  for 
cattle.  Cattle  and  provisions  generally  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  the  mines.  The  greatest  objection  to  this  phacc 
at  present  would  be  its  frontier  situation,  if  the  Indians 
should  be  troublesome. 

'Knox  and  Peoria  are  liable  to  the  sam.e  obi'ections 
with  Putnam  and  Tazewell;  too  much  prairio.  Fulton 
county  is  well  watered  and  timbered.  Canton  and  Low- 
iston,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  county  scat,  are  thriving 
little  places.  Schuyler  is  also  well  timbered.  Kushvillo, 
which  three  years  ago  contained  tliree  or  four  log  cabins, 
and  from  25  to  oO  souls,  now  has  an  elegant  brick  court 
house,  brick  school  house,  steam  mill,  three  stores,  many 
handsome  frame  and  brick  houses,  aTid  from  four  to  live 
hundred  inhabitants. 
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Mr.  Stone  died  February  13,  1833,  but  a  short  time 
after  this  letter  was  written. 

^'The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
special  friend  of  our  deceased  brother,  Mrs.  Sarah  H. 
Bartlett,  wife  of  Kev.  Gr.  Bartlett,  missionary  to  Illinois.: 

'0  harp,  unused  in  melody  to  sing, 

In  funeral  numbers  one  sad  string  awake, 

And  chant  the  requiem  of  virtue  dead. 

'Scarce  had  young  Woodsox  sunk  beneath  the  hand 
Of  Death;  ere  Stone^  not  less  than  he  beloved, 
Followed  his  spirit  to  the  world  unknown. 
Both  left  the  dear  delights  of  native  land 
AVith  all  its  nameless  sweets,  in  hopes  to  find 
In  this  fair  land,  beneath  the  sotting  sun. 
Another  home;  but  Death  relentless  came. 
Marked  them  his  prey,  and  sent  them  to  the  tomb. 
They  died,  alas !  without  one  kindred  dear 
To  hang  in  suffering  fondness  o'er  their  beds. 
Watch  their  faint  pulse,  beguile  tbe  tedious  hours, 
Wipe  from  their  pale  cold  brows  the  damps  of  death, 
Or  xjoint  their  agonizing  souls  to  heaven. 


*  Desire  to  spread  afar  the  Saviour's  name, 
Led  Stone  away  from  all  ihat  blessed  his  youth. 
To  the  ^'Great  Valley"  of  the  'Vlistant  West," 
Re]>lcte  with  nature's  richest,  fairest  gifts; 
^-Tiich  proved,  too  soon,  alas!  his  early  grave. 

Edwardsville,  Marcli  6,  1833.  ]\[klvina.' 


OOK  REVIEWS 


OARTEllVS  ILLINOIS  COUNTRY. 


By  Edwaed  C.  Page. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  state  west  of  the  Appal  acbian 
Mountains  has  as  significant  a  history  as  that  of  Illinois. 
It  is  situated  at  the  centering  of  the  gi^eat  waterways  of 
the  North  American  continent.  It  stands  athwart  the 
pathway  of  the  transcontinental  railway  systems.  Its 
resources  are  marked  both  for  their  abundance  and  for 
their  variety.  lis  basal  population  has  come  from  Puri- 
tan New  England  and  from  Cavalier  South,  Its  history 
goes  back  beyond  that  of  Georgia,  beyond  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, almost  to  the  time  of  beginnings  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  Even  its  aboriginal  In* story  possessed  a  slj<uili- 
cancc  out  of  the  common. 

Prom  the  first  the  white  man  looked  upon  it  as  of  more 
than  ordinary  sti-ategic  importance,  industrially  as  well 
as  politically.  Consequently,  from  the  beginning,  men 
have  had  much  to  say  about  Illinois.  Ex])lorers  and 
settlers  and  actors  in  events  have  told  their  stories  and 
have  thus  afforded  a  rich  body  of  source  material  for 
the  use  of  the  future  historian.  Many  of  them  have  been 
tempted  to  go  further  and  have  told  of  things  of  which 
they  themselves  had  no  personal  knowledge.  As  a  con- 
sequence many  traditions  and  myths  have  gi-o^^ni  up  to 
annoy  the  searcher  for  truth. 

Notwithstanding  its  richness,  few  writei-n  have  at- 
tem]")tcd  to  really  interpret  the  history  of  TUinois.  In 
recent  years,  however,  a  number  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  historv  of  lari^re  attainments  and  of  scholarly 
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habits  have  undertaken  to  discover  new  facts  a  ad  to  sift 
out  the  truth  from  the  fiction  of  our  history.  They  have 
also  sought  to  relate  our  history  to  the  great  movements 
of  events  in  the  country  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

Such  an  author  we  find  in  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Carter,  in 
his  **  Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois  Country,  17G3-1774." 
The  period  of  vrhich  he  treats  is  perhaps  least  known  of 
any  in  Illinois  history.  Worse  still,  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion has  been  supplied  too  often  by  misinformation.  This 
ignorance  was  evident  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  E evo- 
lution and  found  expression  even  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Dr.  Carter  has  sought  the  manuscript 
sources  in  this  country,  Canada,  and  England.  Besides, 
he  has  made  large  use  of  contemporary  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  (to  a  limited  extent)  newspapers.  The  result 
has  been  a  raaterial  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
period  under  consideration.  Furthermore,  gi'eater  defin- 
iteness  has  been  given  to  facts  already  known.  This  in- 
creased fund  of  knowledge  gives  us  a  new  vie^7)oint  from 
which  to  interpret  the  policy  of  the  British  in  reference  to 
the  West.  It  forces  us  to  abandon  some  of  our  conven- 
tional intenyrelations  of  that  polic^r  and  to  connect  it  in 
a  new  way  with  the  general  colonial  policy. 

In  two  of  his  seven  chapters  Dr.  Carter  gives  an  in- 
troductoiy  survey,  based  on  accepted  secondary  authori- 
ties, showing  the  general  situation  at  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years  ^  W^ar,  and  briefly  telling  of  the  actual  occu- 
pation of  the  Illinois  country  by  the  British.  The  rest 
of  the  book  is  the  author's  distinct  contribution.  A  cha]>- 
ter  discusses  the  status  of  the  Illinois  country  in  the 
empire.  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  ^'the  government 
had  no  legal  foundations  and  was  de  facto  in  its  nature. 
Every  r^i  of  tlie  military  department  was  bnf=ied  on 
expediency/^ 

Other  cbjq>ters  tell  of  years  of  distressing  disorder 
in  the  far  %vest,  of  disappointing  trade  conditions,  ;nid 
of  futile  attempts  to  promote  colonization  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  The  refusal  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
the  ministry  to  incur  increased  expenses,  the  short- 
sighted ignorance  of  some  of  the  British  ofiicials,  and  the 
growing  troubles  in  the  seaboard  colonies,  all  contributed 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Illinois  country  and  its  consequent 
inefficient  administration.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book 
tells  of  the  abortive  efforts  to  secure  civil  goverament 
for  the  Illinois  region.  It  seems  almost  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  Dr.  Carter  did  not  continue  his  investigations 
down  to  the  coming  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  But  as 
others  are  at  work  upon  the  period,  the  desideratum  will 
soon  be  supplied. 

While  not  notably  attractive,  the  literary  style  of  Dr. 
Carter  is  quite  readable.  His  book  vrill  certainly  attract 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  general  readers  as  well  as 
the  special  student.  There  are  a  few  ambiguities  observ- 
able, but  they  are  not  suiTiciently  serious  to  call  for  spe- 
cial mention.  The  statement  (page  4)  that  "France  was 
divested  of  every  inch  of  territory  on  the  continent  of 
North  America"  may  be  accurate,  if  taken  with  exact 
literalness,  but  it  is  sure  to  mislead  the  general  reader. 

The  book  has  a  useful  documentary  appendix,  but  one 
questions  wdiether  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to 
have  included  the  relevant  portions  of  the  treaty  of  1763., 
the  king^s  proclamation,  and  Gage's  proclamation.  It  is 
true  these  are  fairly  accessible  in  print.  But  the  book 
deserves  and  doubtless  will  obtain  quite  a  general  circu- 
lation. The  convenience  of  the  ordinary  reader  would 
be  gi-eatly  served  by  the  inclu-^ion  of  these  documents. 

A  com]}rehensive,  evaluated  bibliography  constitutes 
one  appendix  and  bibliographic  notes  are  numerous 
throughout  the  work.  The  author  seems  disposed  to  be 
a  little  too  sweeping  in  his  generalizations  concerning 
some  books.    The  index  is  most  excellent. 

But  why  will  the  American  Historical  Association 
bind  up  so  excellent  a  book  in  so  unattrartivo  a  manner] 
Tlie  back-title  is  atrocious.    A  number  of  misprints  have 
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crept  into  the  text,  ten  of  which  have  been  corrected  in 
a  list  of  errata.     Perhaps  the  most  serious  error  is  in 
the  date  1766  for  1768,  on  page  60. 
DeKalb,  111. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CAIRO. 

By  John  M.  Lansden,  Chicago.    R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  publishers,  1910. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  Elinois 
is  this  work  of  Mr.  Lansden,  an  attractive  volume  of  300 
pages,  well  written,  fully  indexed,  and  well  illustrated 
with  views,  maps,  and  portraits.  The  author  has  been 
a  resident  attorney  of  Cairo  for  forty  years,  a  former 
mayor  of  that  city,  an  able  lawyer,  and  life-long  student. 
Therefore,  knowing  well  whereof  he  writes,  he  has  made 
this  account  of  the  noted  Egyptian  emporium  thorough, 
reliable  and  exhaustive. 

Commencing  with  the  Indian  occupancy  of  this  region, 
he  follows  the  jjr ogress  of  its  discovery  and  settlement 
by  the  French,  its  transfer  to  the  English,  then  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  to  the  established  statehood  of  Illinois  in 
1818.  As  early  as  January  9.  1818,  the  territorial  legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  incorporating  the  ''City  and  Bank 
of  Cairo,"  with  John  G.  Comegys,  Shadrach  Bond,  Chas. 
Slado,  Michael  Jones,  Edward  Hmuphreys,  and  others, 
as  the  incorporators;  and  with  prophetic  vision  of  the 
future  commercial  importance  of  the  location,  in  Se]")tem- 
ber,  1818,  Mr.  Comegys  entered  1800  acres  of  land  at  tlie 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  This  initial 
moveiuent  for  building  a  great  city  at  that  yto'mt  w:'.s, 
howev^or,  premature,  and  for  several  years  tluMwartor 
Cairo  existed  merely  as  a  theory.  The  project  was  re- 
vived and  stimulated  by  the  poi)ular  craze  for  internal 
improvements  that  swept  over  tlie  country  in  IS.'Uk  [\va\ 
its  fortunes  were  then  wiselv  linked  with  the  construction 
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of  a  Central  Railroad  from  tbat  point  to  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  authorized  by 
act  of  tlie  legislature  on  January  IGtli  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Comegys,  the  chief  spirit  of  the  early  enterprise,  having 
died,  a  new  charter  was  grcinted  by  the  legislature,  on 
March  4,  1837,  to  the  ''Cairo  City  and  Canal  Company," 
comprising  Darius  B.  Hoi  brook,  John  S.  Hacker,  Alex- 
ander M.  Jenkins  and  others,  the  state  reserving  the 
rigbt  to  build  the  central  railroad,  with  its  southern  termi- 
nus at  Cairo.  For  the  next  few  years  much  earnest  and 
effective  work  was  done  on  the  site  of  the  future  metroi)- 
olis.  Levees  were  tbrown  up  to  restrain  the  periodical 
river  floods,  some  of  the  timber  was  cleared  off,  and 
warehouses,  shops,  and  factories  were  built.  The  funds 
for  this  purpose  were  obtained  in  Europe  by  Holbrook 
from  the  sale  of  nearly  $2,000,000  of  Cairo  city  bonds. 

But  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  the  company  followed 
closely  ui^on  collapse  of  the  general  internal  improve- 
ment scheme  of  the  state,  and  for  a  long  period  the  pros- 
pects of  Cairo  were  again  extremely  dismal.  In  1850 
it  was  stirred  with  new  life  by  the  success  of  Senator 
Douglas  in  securing  from  Congress  the  princely  grant 
of  land  for  construction  of  the  present  Illinois  Central 
railroad.  From  1850  uatil  1853  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  legislature  to  enact  certain  necessary 
incorporation  laws,  and,  j\[r.  Lansden  says,  **it  was  not 
until  the  Central  Railroad  was  well  under  way  of  con- 
struction that  the  trustees  and*  the  public  Ix^gan  to  feel 
strong  assurance  of  a  prosperous  future  for  the  city. 
To  the  certainty  of  completion  of  that  railroad,  and  the 
general  revival  of  business  at  that  time,  is  Cairo  indebted 
for  its  ultimate  and  i)ermanent  success.  Tho  not  abso- 
lutely safe  from  possihle  encroachments  of  the  two  great 
rivers  on  either  side,  the  15,000  citizens  of  Cairo  rest 
secure  in  the  protection  of  their  extensive  and  massive 
levees.  In  sanitation  and  general  health  the  place  will 
now  compare  favorabl}'  with  other  ]^arts  of  the  state,  and 
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its  loccition  aud  many  other  natural  advaDtages  invite 
capital  and  ensure  its  continued  growth." 

Mr.  Lansden  is  a  pleasant  writer,  dealing  with  the  facts 
of  history  in  the  clear,  terse,  and  candid  methods  gained 
by  his  long  legal  studies  and  training.  He  has  omitted 
nothing  of  importance  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  and 
sjjared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  it  complete  and 
authentic.  In  graphic  style  he  recounts  the  heroic  hattling 
of  the  founders  of  Cairo  with  appalling  climatic  con- 
ditions, with  apparently  irresistahle  forces  of  floods  and 
water  currents,  and  many  other  natural  obstacles;  often 
meeting  witli  discouraging  reverses  and  defeats,  but 
persistently  renewing  the  struggle  with  faith  and  hope, 
until  rewarded  by  final  splendid  success.  In  his  chapter 
reviewing  Mr.  Dickens*  American  Notes — particularly  the 
great  novelist's  vile  and  malicious  description  of  Cairo, 
the  only  comment  of  Mr.  Lansden  is  the  frank  admission 
that  Cairo  at  that  time  was  in  fact  "a  hard  place.'*  It 
is  now  a  fair,  j^rosperous,  and  progressive  city,  in  great 
measure  realizing  the  dreams  of  its  founders.  And 
its  story  as  now  written  by  Hon.  John  ]\L  Lansden 
is  an  admirable  tribute  to  its  present  and  prospective 
importance,  as  well  as  a  contribution  of  value  to  Illinois 
histor^^ 


FOR  THE  TBUTH  OF  HISTOEY. 

By  W.  T.  Norton. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Plistorical  Society 
for  April,  1910,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Eev.  Dr.  G. 
F.  S.  Savage,  of  Chicago,  entitled.  ^'Pioneer  Congrega- 
tional ^Ministers  in  Illinois.''  H'tiis  article  contained  cer^ 
tain  inaccuracies  to  which  I  desire  to  c^U  attention.  I  do 
thj?  in  no  controversial  or  censorious  spirit,  but  in  ord«-»r 
that  the  truth  of  histoiy  }nay  be  ^^ndicated. 

(1)  As  to  Eev.  Tboron  Baldwin.  Dr.  Savage  confers 
on  this  gentleman  the  honor  of  having  fonnded  Afonli- 
cello  Semmarv.     Th.is  is  incorrect.    Dr.  Baldwin  had  no 
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more  to  do  with  founding  Monticello  tlian  had  Dr.  Savage 
himself.  Monticello  was  founded  by  Capt.  Benjamin  God- 
frey, an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  xVlton. 
Not  only  did  the  conception  of  the  institution  originate 
with  him,  but  he  donated  the  broad  acres  on  which  the  in- 
stitution stands  and  erected  the  original  buildings,  in 
1837,  at  a  cost  of  $53,000,  all  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Dr. 
Baldwin  was  made  the  first  principal  and  occupied  that 
position  for  several  years.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Norton,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Dr.  Baldv/in  came  to  Illinois  in  1829,  with  the  ^'Yale 
Band,''  as  Dr.  Savage  relates,  and  as  a  Congregational 
minister,  but  there  being  no  organization  of  his  denomina- 
tion in  the  State,  became  connected  with  the  Presbyter- 
ians, and,  in  1831,  Vv-as  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kaskaskia. 
Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of  Alton  Presbytery  and 
later  reverted  to  the  Congregational  denomination. 
These  ecclesiastical  facts  are  of  no  special  historical  im- 
portance, but  the  statement  of  Dr.  Savage  that  Dr.  Bald- 
win was  the  founder  of  Monticello  is  the  one  I  wish  to 
correct.  To  CapL  Bcjijamin  Godfrey,  and  no  one  else, 
belongs  that  high  honor. 

(2)  As  to  Rev.  Thomas  Lippincott.  Dr.  Savage  says 
that  Mr.  Lippincott  was  one  of  three  Congregational  min- 
isters who  came  to  Illinois  in  182S.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Lippincott  was  never  a  Congregational  minister.  He  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1791,  of  Quaker  parentage.  In 
1817  he  moved  to  Illinois.  He  was,  at  that  time,  he  him- 
self writes,  ''a  Godless  young  man  with  Universalist  ten- 
dencies," but  was  converted  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  wife.  He  landed  at  Shawneetown  Dec.  30,  1817. 
He  engaged  in  various  lines  of  business;  was  secretary 
of  the  Slate  Senate  in  1822;  was  later  an  elder  in  the 
Pres])yterian  church  at  Kdward^>ville.  In  1818-19  he  was 
a  resident  of  Milton,  on  AVood  river,  four  nn'les  east  of 
Alton,  where  his  wife  oi'ganized  the  first  Protestant  Sun- 
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'day  school  in  Illinois.  That  settlement  is  long  since 
extinct.  In  1829  he  was  ordained  to  preach  by  Center 
Presbytery,  and  was  always,  thereafter,  a  member  of  that 
denomination.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Lippincott. 

(3)  As  to  Eev.  Elijah  P.  Love  joy,  the  martyr.  Dr. 
Savage  claims  him  as  a  Congregational  minister,  but  he 
was  never  a  member  of  that  denomination,  aUhough  his 
father,  Eev.  Daniel  Lovejoy,  was  a  Congregational  min- 
ister. Elijah  P.  was  born  at  Albion,  Maine,  Nov.  8,  1W2. 
Was  graduated  at  Waterville  College,  'Me.,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  St.  Lonis,  where  he  tanght  school  for  several 
years  and  engaged  in  editorial  work.  He  was  then  some- 
thing of  a  skeptic,  but  in  1832  was  converted  and  then 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  there  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  St. 
Louis  where  he  again  took  up  editorial  work,  subse- 
quently removing  his  paper  to  Alton,  111.,  where  lie  pub- 
lished the  Alton  Observ^er  and  became  connected  with 
Alton's  Presbytery.  His  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
pro-slavery  mob,  on  Nov.  7,  1837,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Moderator  of  Alton  Pres- 
bytery. His  brother,  Owen  Lovejoy,  subsequently  re- 
nowned as  the  Abolition  Congressman,  was  a  Congi'cga- 
tional  minister  and  was  often  a  visitor  at  my  father's 
house. 

I  might  mention  other  instances,  in  Dr.  Savage's  article, 
where  he  was  misinformed,  but  these  must  sul'iice.  I  make 
these  corrections  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy. 
That  the  pioneer  Congregational  ministers  of  Illinois  did 
a  glorious  work,  in  their  self-denying  missionary  labors 
on  the  frontier,  I  gratefully  admit,  but  so  did  ministers  «>f 
other  denominations  and  all  are  entitled  to  our  honor  aiul 
reverence. 

W.  T.  Nonrov. 
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THE    COLLINS    FAMILY    HISTORY. 

Collins,  A\^illiam  li.'^— The  Collins  Family."  Genea- 
logical Record  (in  part)  of  the  descendants  of  John  Col- 
lins, Si\,  from  1G40  to  1760.  A  complete  record  of  the 
descendants  of  William  Collins  and  Esther  Morris  -from 
1760  to  1897.  184  p.  Quincy,  Illinois.  1897.  Press  of 
Volk.  Jones  &  McMein.  X  gift  to  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library  by  j\[rs.  "\V.  II.  Collins. 


HISTORY   OF   xVN   ILLINOIS   REGIMENT. 

Eby,  Henry  H.— ''Observations  of  an  Illinois  Boy  in 
Battle,  Camp  and  Prisons,  1861-1865."     284  p.     12mo. 
Mendota,  Illinois.     1910.     Published  by  the  author. 


WAR  RECORDS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

''New  Jersey"— Adjutant- General  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey comp.  Records  of  Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jersey 
in  Wars,  1701-1815.  286  p.  quarto.  Trenton,  N.  J.  1909. 
Published  by  authority  of  the  Legislature.  1898-1903. 
A  gift  to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

New  York  State  Education  DepartLuent  — Sixth  Annual 
Report.  Supplemental  Volume,  "The  xVmerican  Flag." 
110  p.  8vo.  Albany,  N.  Y.  1910.  Horner,  Harlan  Hoyt, 
Comp.    A  gift  to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


MEETING  OP  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OE  THE  STATE  OF  H.LINOIS. 


The  Forty-Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  began  its  session  on  January  4,  1911. 

A  Speaker  and  other  officers  were  elected  promptly 
and  the  biennial  message  of  Governor  Deneen  was  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  message  the  Goveimor  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  State  and  their  needs  and 
future  possibilities^  and  suggests  and  advises  legislation 
to  meet  these  needs. 

The  message  proper  closes  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  unite  with  the  State  of  Kentuc.k}^  in 
preparing  and  suitably  marking  a  road  from  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln  near  Ilodgenville.  Kentucky,  to 
his  later  home  and  his  last  restrng  place  in  Springlicld, 
Illinois.  Governor  Deueen  makes  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
this  mem.orial,  which  is  to  be  known  as  **The  Lincoln 
Way.'^  He  gives  in  beautiful  language  the  reasons  and 
precedents  for  such  a  memorial,  and  he  closes  the  mes- 
sage as  follows: 

'* Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  take 
suitable  action,  naming  the  route  'The  Liucoln  Way/  and 
directing  the  State  Historical  Sofuoty  to  make  tlie  neces- 
sary investigations  to  determine  vho  exact  route  trav- 
eled by  Lincobi  in  his  removal  from  Kentucky  to  lUinois, 
and  empowering  and  direoling  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission to  erect  such  markers  and  suitable  signs  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  mark  the  way  in  a  Toronnnent  and  per- 
manent manner/' 

The  Historical  Society  highly  appreciates  the  mark  of 
appreciation  of  its  labors  given  it  by  the  Governor  in  the 
message  and  will  gladly  accept  the  privilege  and  duty 
which  he  suggests  if  the  Legislature  acts  favorably  upon 
this  beautiful  and  patriotic  recommendation. 

The  entire  message  of  the  Governor  should  be  read  by 
each  citizen  of  the  State,  as  it  furnishes  in  a  con- 
densed form  a  history  of  the  important  activities  of  the 
State  and  gives  an  idea  of  its  great  power  and  resources. 

The  Journal  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  now  in  session,  to  visit  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library  whenever  convenient,  and  in- 
spect, not  only  its  wealth  of  historical  collections,  but  also 
its  dimly  lighted,  crowded  and  cramped  condition.  The 
Library  is  on  the  same  floor  with  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  Chamber,  on  the  central  front  of  the 
State  House,  in  the  room  originally  desigQcd  for  a  State 
portrait  gallery,  and  subsequently  assigned  to  the  State 
geological  museum,  but  found  ill-fitted  and  inadequate 
for  either.  Tl^hen  the  museum  was  removed  to  the  new 
arsenal  building,  in  1904,  the  Historical  Library  was 
permitted  to  become  the  tenant  of  the  room  vacated, 
moving  from  the  small  alcove  room  at  the  north  eud  of  tlie 
State  Library  room  where  it  was  iiicubated  in  1889.  Hav- 
ing here  considerably  more  floor  space  than  the  alcove, 
the  move  was  decidedly  a  relief  and  improvement.  But 
the  accessions  to  the  historical  department  of  the  State 
have  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  outgrown  its  [u-esont 
quarters,  with  an  adjacent  small  room  in  addition,  mus- 
ing demand— iTideed  an  absolute  necessity— for  more 
space,  better  lighted,  better  ventilated,  and  const rnotod 
with  special  design  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  library  as 
this. 
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The  State  Historical  Library  is,  ex  officio,  the  home  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  coustituted  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  guardian  ad  litem ^  as  it  were,  of  that 
organization;  but,  unable  to  afford  it  either  room  or  ma- 
terial, it  has,  so  far,  given  it  only  shelter,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  its  annual  Transactions.  The  State  Historical 
Society,  however,  tho  but  an  incorporated  body,  without 
library,  collections,  property  or  habitation  of  its  own, 
has,  notwithstanding  its  limitations  and  destitution,  ac- 
complished, and  is  accomplii-hing,  work  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  attract  the  attention  and  profound  interest, 
not  only  of  our  own  people,  but  of  those  of  every  state  in 
the  L^nion.  It  has  established  this  Journal,  and  through 
it  quarterly  and  annually  by  its  Transactions,  is  adding 
rich  and  varied  contributions  to  the  history  of  Illinois 
and  the  (former)  Northwest.  This  great  work,  rendered 
by  its  mem.bers  without  compensation,  is  recognized  as 
an  invaluable  adjunct  to  public  education,  and  the  basis 
of  authentic  historical  literature  of  the  State. 

The  State  Historical  Library  now  contains  (approxi- 
mately) 23,680  volumes,  pamphlets,  hies  of  Illijiois  news- 
papers, a  multitude  of  maps,  unpublished  manuscripts, 
portraits,  engravings  and  miscellaneous  historical  relics. 
This  collection  is  of  immense  value,  beyond  commercial 
estimate,  as  it  includes  much  rare  historical  material  that 
can  not  be  duplicated.  From  it,  several  recent  writers  of 
American  history  have  drawn  their  inspiration  and  facts. 
It  is  fast  becoming  the  chief  source  of  reference  and  in- 
formation for  writers  of  western  history,  who  were  here- 
tofore compelled  to  seek  tlieir  data  in  the  libraries  of 
Wisconsin,  Canada  and  New  York  historical  societies. 
It  now  has  many  of  the  original  documents,  and  copies  of 
many  of  the  most  important  held  in  foreign  archives,  re- 
lating to  early  discoveries,  Indian  tribes  and  wars,  and 
the  social  and  political  affairs  of  Illinois  and  the  great 
Northwest  from  (he  days  of  Marcjuette  to  tlie  ]n*eseut 
time. 
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The  care  and  preser^-ation  of  this  library  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  serious  interest  to  all  citizens  of  our  State. 
Its  continual  expansion  requires  constant  rearranging, 
classifying,  cataloguing,  indexing— and  corresponding 
expansion  of  space.  Illinois  is  a  great  state;  in  popuhi- 
tion  and  wealth  exceeding  T\^isconsin  and  Iowa  combined. 
Yet  "Wisconsin  has  provided  a  building  for  its  historical 
department  at  an  outlay  of  two-thirds  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  Iowa  has  expended  almost  half  a  million  of 
dollars  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  outgroAvn  its  State  House. 
Tho  a  spacious  edifice,  and  when  erected  amply  large  for 
all  departments  of  the  State  government^  the  judicial  de- 
partment, the  arsenal  and  State  Museum  of  Natural  ITis- 
iory,  have  been  crowded  out  of  it.  and  compelled  to  fmd 
more  commodious  quarters  in  extra  buildings.  The 
gi'owth  of  the  State  Historical  department  is  overrunning 
the  limits  assigned  to  it,  and  if  retained  in  its  present 
rooms  must  soon  box  up  some  of  its  collections  and  store 
them  elsewhere. 

The  Juitrnal  calls  the  atlenlion  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  this  condition,  and  respectfully  urges  the  necessity  of 
more  room  and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  Historical  Li- 
brary—in a  word,  a  new  building  commensurate  with  its 
increasing  needs  including  also  apartments  suitable  for 
all  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  SUEVEY. 

It  may  not  be  generally  kiiown  that  Illinois  ranks  third, 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  in  mineral  products.  Tho 
output  of  minerals,  from  its  own  resources,  in  1907, 
reached  the  value  of  $93,415,401,  and  with  the  added  pro- 
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duction  from  imported  material  (iron  and  zinc),  amounted 
to  $152,221,284.  Since  then  the  qnaiitity  of  coal  mined 
has  annnally  greatly  increased,  more  and  diverse  uses 
for  clay  have  been  found,  and  the  demand  for  stone,  for 
building,  manufacturing  cement,  and  soil  fertilization  has 
been  very  active.  The  existence  of  petroleum  in  Illinois 
was  practically  unknovrn  prior  to  1904,  but  since  that  date 
the  oil-bearing  sand  stratas,  particularly  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  the  State,  have  been  revealed  by  the 
drill,  and  the  24,540,938  barrels  of  coal  oil  extracted  in 
1907,  rated  the  State  as  third  in  rank  also  in  that  pro- 
duction. The  discovery  of  natural  gas  coincident  with 
that  of  oil,  has  continued  in  unabated  volume,  and  proved 
a  source  of  very  considerable  revenue. 

To  gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  State's  economic  re- 
sources and  their  development,  and  to  solve  the  many 
cognate  problems  of  vast  public  interest,  as  the  reclama- 
tion of  undrained  lands,  regulation  of  the  water  supply, 
improvement  of  certain  soils,  etc.,  and  to  disseminate 
that  knowledge  among  the  people,  the  Geological  Survey 
was  created  by  the  Legislature,  and  organized  in  1905. 
The  President  of  the  State  University  is  its  secretary, 
and  the  State  University  its  head((uarters.  The  results 
of  its  five  years  of  activily  have  been  of  much  import- 
ance. It  has  closely  co-operated  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Surve3'  in  surface  topography  and  g'eology, 
the  study  of  coal  fields,  collection  of  statistics,  etc.,  and  in 
other  lines  of  investigation  with  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  the  Internal  Improvement  and 
Waterways  Commissions  of  the  State. 

Its  work  is  educational,  and  the  results  of  its  labors 
(so  far)  have  been  published  in  a  series  of  Bulletins  for 
free  distribution.  The  latest  Buli'H'a  issued.  No.  15,  tho 
limited  in  its  sco])e,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  to  the 
scientist  and  ];-olitical  economist,  but  to  the  historian  and 
general  reader  as  well.  Its  title  is  "Geography  of  the 
Middle  Illinois  Valley, '^  and  it  treats  of  the  main  physi- 
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ographic  features  of  that  portion  of  the  Illinois  Eiver 
Valley  between  Hennepin  and  Peoria.  The  author,  Prof. 
Harlan  IT.  Barrows,  also  describes  the  Hennepin  canal, 
and  reviews  the  factors  af Meeting  the  Deep  Waterway 
movement. 

Commencing  at  the  beginning  with  a  study  of  the  under- 
lying rocks,  including  the  water-bearing  sand  stones,  the 
coal  measures,  and  stratas  of  shale  and  lime  stones,  he 
gives  the  history  of  the  glacial  period,  and  the  many 
changes  wrought  in  that  area  hy  its  erosions  and  surface 
deposits,  up  to  the  cessation  of  outflow  of  the  great 
northern  lakes  through  the  Illinois  river  valley,  when 
finding  a  new  outlet  eastward  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
then  details  the  physical  forces,  still  in  active  operation, 
that  carved  out  the  courses  of  tributary  streams,  formed 
terraces  and  alluvial  bottoms,  and  otherwise  modified 
that  region  to  its  present  appearance.  The  final  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  geographic  conditions  and 
events  and  factors  exterior  to  it,  that  have  influenced  the 
development  of  the  middle  Illinois  valley.  Its  location 
between  the  lakes  and  tlie  Mississippi,  vvith  communica- 
tion between  the  two  completed  by  the  Illinois-Michigan 
canal,  was  of  the  first  importance.  He  then  shows  the 
causes  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  having  been 
settled  by  immigrants  from  the  south,  and  the  northern 
portion  by  those  from  tlie  latitude  of  New  England  and 
Ohio,  the  two  elements  meetiug  in  the  area  described. 
And  he  traces  the  reasons  actuating  the  early  settlers  to 
select  the  locations  they  did.  and  adopting  their  well- 
known  pioneer  methods  of  life.  He  tabulates,  by  dia- 
gTaras,  the  distribition  and  density  of  population  in 
different  sections  of  the  State  by  decades  from  1S20  to 
tlie  present,  and  states  tliat  ''Today  the  counties  border- 
ing the  Illinois  river  and  its  continuation,  tlie  Illinois- 
Michigan  canal,  contain  51  per  cent  (over  one-half)  of  tlie 
population  of  the  State.*' 
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ARCHA]^]OLOGICAL  PUZZLF:. 


J\q]]c  from  an  Indiaa  grave  near    the    ])lurfs    in    the 
American  Bottom,  east  of  {^aliokia,  St.  Chiir  county,  111. 

A.  A  ^ma]l  patch  of  white  metal. 

B.  'Pwo  small  perfo.i\'itions  throngh  the  plate. 
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He  discusses  at  length  such  topics  as  "The  Iniiuence 
of  the  Eiver  and  Canal  upon  Population  and  Products; 
The  Decline  of  Eiver  and  Canal  Commerce ;  Attempts  to 
Improve  the  Navigation  of  the  Illinois  Eiver;  The  Eail- 
roads  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Great  Prairies;  The  De- 
velopment of  Manufactures,  Early  Industries/'  etc.,  and 
closes  with  a  review  of  the  demand  and  reasons  for  a 
deep  waterway  through  the  Illinois  valley  and  on  south- 
ward. This  Bulletin  is  of  special  interest  to  all  students 
of  Illinois  history;  and  all  the  Bulletins  of  the  Survey, 
are  not  only  iiighly  instructive,  but  of  importance  to  every 
citizen  engaged  in  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  Be- 
sides its  value  to  science,  the  work  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Illinois  is  of  economic  value  to  every  branch  of 
business  and  productive  industry  in  the  State,  and  should 
receive  the  earnest  attention  and  support  of  the  people. 


AN  AECHAEOLOGICAL  PUZZLE. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  in  the  xVmerican  Bottom, 
directly  east  of  old  Prairie  du  Pont,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ruisseau  Platte^  there  is  one  of  the  many  ancient 
village  sites,  and  burying  grounds  of  the  Indians  found 
in  that  interesting  locality.  AYhen  digging  a  ditch  there 
several  years  ago  numerous  relics  of  the  aboriginal  oc- 
cupants of  what  is  now  St.  Clair  county  were  unearthed, 
including  human  bones,  implements  and  pipes  of  stone, 
and  beads  made  of  sea  shells,  bone,  and  co])per.  For  a 
long  time  the  ground  there  has  been  in  cultivation,  but  yet 
the  plow  every  season  turns  out  fragments  of  human 
skeletons,  broken  pottery,  pieces  of  flint  and  the  usual 
secrement  of  old  Indian  camps. 

Some  time  ago  a  school  boy,  while  prowling  about  that 
field  in  idle  search  for  anything  curious  o<anght  the 
glimpse  of  burnished  motnl  ainong  (lie  rra<rmentary  re- 
mains of  early  savage  life  profusely  scattered  over  the 
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newly-plowed  soil.  Seciirmg  the  object  he  took  it  to  his 
ho7iie  where,  upon  examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  work  of 
art  of  a  modern  race,  and  of  more  recent  date  than  that 
of  the  Stone  Age.  It  was  sent  to  the  IJlJnois  State  His- 
torical Society  for  identification,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
is  here  represented,  in  actual  size,  and  described,  with 
the  hope,  and  request,  that  some  of  the  Journal  readers 
will  send  us  a  solution  of  its  several  puzzling  features. 
The  metal  of  which  it  is  made  is  either  brass  or  bronze, 
and  is  but  slightly  corroded  after  its  long  burial  in  an 
Indian  grave. 

The  first  impression,  that  it  is  a  common  Catholio 
modal  is,  upon  close  inspection,  not  well  sustained.  Al- 
most the  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  its  edges  and 
the  reverse  side  are  plain  and  smoothly  polished.  The 
eye,  or  loop,  usual  at  the  upper  end  of  medals,  for  their 
suspension,  is  absent  in  this ;  but  at  B,  on  the  left  of  the 
central  figure,  t^vo  small  holes  were  drilled  through  it, 
and  at  A  a  small  patch  of  white  metal  seems  to  indicate 
that  originally  something  may  have  been  attached  to  the 
surface  there  with  solder.  In  the  scroll  above  the  figure 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child—not  discernable  in  the  cut- 
is plainly  seen,  with  other  syiabols,  the  Fleur  Be  Lis,  em- 
blematic of  French  royalty,  and  conclusive  of  its  French 
origin.  The  letters  and  numerals  on  its  face,  however, 
are  unmistakably  English,  and  are  transposed,  or  re- 
versed, as  type  are  ordinarily  set  for  printing.  This 
strange  peculiarity  of  the  object  suggests  the  expLanation 
that  it  may  have  been  designed— and  used-  -for  printing; 
or  as  a  seal,  as  the  impression  made  by  it  on  paper  or 
sealing  wax,  transforms  the  unintelligible  word  at  the 
uj)per  margin  into  plain  LEITIT,  and  the  numerals  81 
below  the  caraval  become  IS,  as  though  intended  for  the 
first  two  figures  of  (1800)  the  last  century,  leaving  the 
balance  of  the  date  blank  to  be  supplied  as  required,  with 
pen  or  otherwise. 
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But  this  is  mere  supposition.  Tho  undoubtedly  having 
some  religious  significance,  it  is  obviously  not  a  medal  of 
the  class  commonly  issued  by  the  Catholic  church  of 
Europe  a  century  or  tvro  ago;  yet  may  have  served  the 
similar  office  of  a  sacred  talisman  for  some  devout  soldier 
or  sailor. 

That  this  strange  object  of  European  manufacture,  and 
comparatively  recent  date,  should  be  recovered  from  an 
old  Indian  burying  gi^ound  in  the  American  Bottom  is 
not  at  all  mysterious.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of 
metal  implements,  utensils  and  ornaments— such  as  iron 
tools,  copper  kettles,  silver  crosses,  glass  beads,  etc., 
brought  to  this  country  from  across  the  Atlantic—having 
been  found  in  Indian  mounds  as  well  as  in  their  graves. 
Almost  coincident  with  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Europeans  they  began  exchanging  wi.th  the  natives  here 
the  wares  and  products  of  the  old  hemi:£phere  for  those 
indigenous  to  the  new.  The  glittering  novelties  of  civili- 
zation traded  to  the  coast  Indians,  transmitted  by  barter 
or  reprisal  from  tribe  to  tribe,  were  not  long  in  reaching 
the  Mississippi.  Soon  the  enterprising  trader  and  ad- 
venturous coureur  des  hois,  and  the  self-sacrificing  Jesuit 
missionary  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  taldng  there 
various  articles  of  foreign  make  that,  by  de\dous  ways, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  red  lords  of  the  soil  to 
be,  according  to  their  customs,  ultimately  buried  with 
them.  And  thus  we  ha'^e  indubitable  evidence  of  tlie 
ancient  aboriginal  burial  customs,  including  raomid  build- 
ing, having  been  contin ued  here  for  some  time  after  in- 
trusion of  the  civilized  white  race. 

It  may  bo  that  the  interesting  relic  here  presented  is 
quite  well  in^.own  to  some  of  our  readers,  especially  to 
students  of  riumi&matu's,  or  to  those  vei-^od  in  the  lore  of 
the  Catholic  church,  who  will  kindly  ol^lige  us  by  infonna- 
tion  of  its  probable  da^e,  origin  aT)d  llio  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  fultiH. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  ACADEMY  OF  SCLFAX'E. 

This  institution,  organized  four  years  ago  by  a  fe\7  of 
our  enthusiastic  scientists,  is  now  in  flourishing  condi- 
tion. It  has  issued  three  volumes  of  Transactions,  and 
has  an  active  working  membership  of  over  400.  Prof. 
A.  E.  Crook,  Curator  of  the  State  Nataral' History 
Museum,  at  Springfield,  is  the  permanent  secretary,  and 
the  other  officers  for  1910-11  (elected  annually)  are, 
President,  John  M.  Coulter,  Chicago ;  Vice  President,  R. 
0.  Graham,  Bloomington;  and  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Ilessler, 
Decatur.  As  other  scientific  associations,  the  Academy 
has  no  fixed  place  for  holding  its  annual  meetings— which 
occur  in  the  month  of  February.  The  meeting  of  last 
February  w-as  held  at  the  State  University,  in  Urbana, 
and  the  next  February  meeting  will  probably  be  at  the 
Chicago  University.  The  membership  fees  are  one  dol- 
lar for  initiation,  and  then  one  dollar  annually. 

The  membership  of  the  Academy  is  not  yet  salTiciently 
large  to  be  divided  into  sections  in  its  transactions,  and 
its  proceedings  com^prise  papers  read,  discussions  and 
s^TTiposiums.  Psychiatry  is  the  special  science  of  but  one 
member.  Dendrology  of  one.  Parasitology-  of  one,  and 
Archaeology  of  tw'o.  The  other  sciences  are  well  nvA  ably 
repr-esented. 

The  transactions  at  the  annual  meetings  are  varied, 
and  abound  in  instructive  interest.  Much  study  and  at- 
tention are  devoted  to  the  ecology  of  the  Illinois  tlora 
and  fauna,  while  chemistry,  geologj',  biology,  etc.,  re- 
ceive their  full  share;  and  the  exercises  are  inter>perstHl 
with  no  less  interesting  popular  dissertations  on  such 
subjects  as  ''The  (Thinese  Problem,"  ''The  Passing  of 
the  Prairie  ChicktMi,"  ''Observations  on  Ivobin  Xosts," 
etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  wlim  the 
people  of  our  Stale,  by  their  repr(^s.mtatives  in  tho  Ia^cis 
lature,  will  provide  a  mnch  Tio(M](-d  Imihling  at  the  capi- 
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tal  for  the  home  and  proper  care  of  the  State  Museum 
and  the  Historical  Library  with  their  concomitant  guar- 
dians and  agencies,  the  State  Academy  of  Science,  and 
the  State  Historical  Society. 


ANOTHER     LETTER     TN     RELATION     TO     THE 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STA^J^E 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Chicago,  October  15,  1910. 

Mrs.  Jessie  PalmehAYeber,  Secretory  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  xSpringfield,.  Illinois: 

Dear  MaDxVm— Noting  Mr.  Worthington's  criticism  of 
the  Journal  in  the  recent  number  and  your  invitation  for 
suggestions  I,  as  one  smalJ  layman,  say  keep  rioUt  on  if 
you  can,  just  as  it  is.  They  are  certainly  a  liandsome 
volume,  and  Tvlien  bound  as  I  intend  to  have  mine  as  soon 
as  this  volume  is  completed,  w'^ill,  with  tlieir  line  margins 
(which  wijl  naturally  cut  down  some  in  binding)  ]uake  a 
volume  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  law  book  which  does  not 
run  too  large  for  the  average  book  case.  I  do  not  deem 
it  needful  to  reiterate  my  appreciation  of  them,  as  I  have 
heretofore  ''spoken  my  mind,"  and  have  not  changed  it. 
As  to  cntting  the  leaves,  what  book  lover  does  not  enjoy 
it  and  say  with  Field : 

''Oh,  let  it  such  a  volume  be 

As  in  rare  copper  ])laLes  abonn<ls; 

Large  povpr,  clean  and  fair  to  see, 

Uncut,  TU>i<;ue.  ai?kr.o\vu  to  Lowndes." 

He3pectfullv, 

F.  H.  S>nrLr. 
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PROPOSED    CELEBRATION   OF   THE    ORGANZA- 

TION  OF  WOODFORD  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  BY 

THE   WOODFORD   COUNTY  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

EuEEKA,  III.,  Oct.  22',  1910. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer- Webee,  Springfield,  III.: 

Dear  Madam—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  some  vreeks  ago,  we  decided  to  celebrate  tlie 
70th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  our  county.  Ilcre- 
with  I  enclose  a  newspaper  clipping  in  reference  thereto. 
The  same  article  appears  in  all  the  papers  of  the  county 
this  week.  Proofs  were  also  sent  to  the  Bloomington  and 
Peoria  papers.  Doubtless  they  will  make  mention  of  the 
celebration. 

I  have  not  made  out  the  program,  but  will  soon  have  it 
under  way. 

I  notice  from  the  Journal  that  Jersey  county  has  al- 
ready held  tJie  celebration  of  her  71st  anniversary.  Ouris 
coming  in  the  winter,  we  can  not  hope  to  have  anything 
but  a  literary  program  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Thomas  Bullock,  the  prime  mover  of  tlie  plan  to  or- 
ganize Woodford  county,  and  who  suggested  the  name, 
presented  the  petition  referrud  to  in  the  within  article,  in 
1840,  before  the  Legislature.  I  am  very  anxious  to  secure 
the  original  petition,  if  possible,  a  copy  will  be  next  bi\4, 
and  I  have  thought  it  might  be  found  among  the  h^gisla- 
tive  papers,  or  it  may  be  in  the  Journal  of  1840  or  IS  11. 
If  it  will  not  require  too  much  searching  I  wou1<!  like  to 
ask  you  to  see  whether  tlie  original  petition  can  not  be 
found. 

Later  I  will  send  you  a  program  with  invitation  to  bo 
present  at  the  celebration.  I  hope  you  may  find  it  possible 
to  be  present. 

Sincerely, 

L.  J.  Frkj".sr. 
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COUNTY  ANXIVERSAEY. 

CeIjEbration  of  TOth  ^N  n:ni\t-:rsary  of  Organization  of 
Woodford  County. 

In  1840,  the  settlers  of  AValimt  Grove  placed  a  petition 
before  the  Legislature  for  the  formation  of  Woodford 
county  Tvith  Versailles  as  the  seat  of  justice.  The  bill 
entitled  ^^An  x\ct  for  the  Formation  of  the  County  of 
W'^oodford,"  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  February  27, 
1841.  In  accordance  with  tliis  measure,  the  county,  the 
coming  February,  will  have  been  formed  seventy  years. 
The  petition  met  with  so  much  opposition  by  the  settlers 
living  west  of  Walnut  Grove,  who  wished  to  organize  a 
county  with  W^ashington  a:-  the  county  seat,  and  later  the 
rem^oval  of  the  county  seat  from  Versailles  to  Hanover 
was  so  fiercely  contested  by  ihe  people  living  at  the  county 
seat  and  vicinity,  that  the  whole  movement  is  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  Woodford  county. 

The  W'^oodford  County  Historical  Society  has  decided 
to  celebrate  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  Woodford  county  with  suitable  program,  and  is  mak- 
ing active  preparation  for  tliat  occasion. 

There  are  still  living  in  the  county  and  elsewhere  a  few 
men  and  women,  then  mere  boys  and  girls,  who  remember 
the  discussions  and  excitement  incident  to  these  events. 
So  far  as  possible  the  events  will  be  recounted  by  these 
same  boys  and  girls. 

The  society  desires  the  names  of  all  those  living  in  the 
county  at  that  time.  Please  send  your  names  to  either 
of  the  undersigned.  We  Avould  also  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  incidents  that  took  place  in  coimoction  with  the  move- 
ment to  organize  the  county  or  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  to  Hanover,  or  e^en  while  Versailles  enjoyed  tlie 
distinction  of  l^MUg  the  county  seat. 

The  celebration  is  for  the  peoj)le  of  the  county  and 
those  out  of  the  county  who  may  care  to  attend.  AVe  ask 
the  assistance  of  all.     The  board  of  supervisors  has  al- 
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ready  given  substantial  aid.     May  we  hear  from  others, 
who  have,  if  only  in  memory,  the  inCormation  we  seek. 

L.  J.  Freese,  President. 
Miss  Amanda  Jennings,  Sec. 
Eureka,  111.  October  20,  1910. 


NECROLOGY 


DEATH  OF  GENERAL  EUGENE  A.  CARR. 


General  Eugene  A.  Carr,  a  retired  officer  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Army,  and  a  brother  of  Hon.  CLark  E.  Carr,  President 
of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  died,  of  asthma, 
at  his  home  in  Washington  city,  on  the  2d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  He  was  the  Anctim,  some  time  ago,  of  an 
automobile  accident,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

General  Carr  was  born  in  New  York  on  March  20, 
1830,  and  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1850,  receiving  at  that  time  a  commission  of 
brevet  second  lieutenant.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  in  tlie  First  U.  S.  Cavalry,  March  3,  1855, 
and  to  captain  on  June  11,  1858.  Assigned  to  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Cavalry  Volunteers,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  saw  his  iirst  service  in  the  Civil  War  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  August  10,  1861,  where,  **for 
gallant  and  meritorious  ser\dce,^^  he  was  promoted  to 
colonel  of  that  regiment.  For  ^^conspicuous  bravery''  at 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7,  1862,  he  was  made  a 
major  in  the  regular  army,  and  on  May  17,  1863,  he  was 
brevetted  colonel  ^^for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct*' 
at  the  Black  River  Bridge  battle,  in  Afississippi.  For 
similar  service  at  the  capture  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  ho  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volnntecrs,  and  on  Afarch 
13,  1865,  attained  the  full  rank  of  major-general. 

In  the  many  other  engagonionls  of  the  Civil  War  in 
which  General  Carr  participated  Ik*  dis]ilayed  the  saiue 
cool  courage  and  remarkable  mililary  skill.  Ho  received 
a  medal  of  honor  for  his  'Mistin.':::uisli('(i  ixalla!ih*v"  at  the 
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battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  directing  the  deployment  of  bis 
command  (tlie  Third  Illinois  Cavalr>^),  and  holding  his 
ground  nnder  a  terrific  fire  of  shot  and  shell, '^  during 
which  he  ^vas  several  times  wounded. 

After  the  war  closed,  General  Carr,  as  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  experienced  a  great  deal  of  bard 
service  in  the  Indian  campaigns  of  the  Southwest.  In 
1885-87,  when  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  he  was  very  popular 
and  prominent  socially— -as  he  was  invariably  at  all  sta- 
tions. He  there  aided  in  organizing  the  first  command- 
ery  of  the  Loyal  League  of  Missouri,  and  was  its  first 
commander.  His  son,  Chirk  Carr,  there  married,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Don  Morrison,  and  was,  later,  a 
major  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 

Arriving  at  the  age  limit.  General  Carr  was  retired 
from  active  service  on  February  15,  1895,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  from  that  time  resided  in  AYash- 
ington  city.  Very  few  men  who  passed  through  the  Civil 
War  gained  more  enviable  reputation  for  bravery,  skill, 
and  all  the  true  soldierly  qualities  than  General  Carr. 
As  conmianucr  of  the  Thii'd  Ellnois  Cavalry,  he  added 
credit  and  luster  to  the  achievemcTits  of  our  voiunteors 
in  that  terrible  conllici.  Of  splendid  stature  and  military' 
bearing,  General  Carr  was  an  ideal  soldier.  He  was  a 
fine  speaker,  and  fluent  and  interesting  in  conversation. 
His  superior  attainments,  genial  social  disposition,  his 
noble  character  and  courtly  manners,  compelled  the  ad- 
miration and  sincere  friendshi])  of  all  with  whom  lie 
came  in  contact. 


GENBEAL  WESLEY  AfEIHllTT. 


General  Carr's  death  was  t'olUnved  on  the  next  dar  by 
that  of  anotlier  distinguished  soMior  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can conflict  of  1861-65.     On  the  'M  of  December,  1910, 
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General  "Wesley  Merritt  died  at  Natural  Bridge,  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  age  of  74  years,  5  months,  and  23  days.  He 
was  born  in  Mew  York  on  June  10,  1836.  In  liis  infancy 
he  was  brought  to  Illinois  by  his  parents,  Hon.  John 
Willis  Merritt  and  wife,  who  settled  in  Looking  Glass 
Prairie,  St.  Clair  County,  subsequently  removing'  to 
Belleville,  the  county  seat.  There  Wesley  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
era.  In  1855  Colonel  Bissell,  then  representing  that  dis- 
trict in  Congress,  sent  Wesley  as  a  cadet  to  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  Graduating  there  in  18G0,  he 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  U.  S. 
Dragoons,  and  ordered  to  join  that  regiment  at  Camp 
Floyd,  in  Utah,  where  he  reported  for  duty  to  Colonel 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke.  So  favorably  was  the  colonel 
impressed  by  Wesley's  intelligence  and  military  aptness 
that  he  appointed  him  adjutant  of  the  regiment  and  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  of  the  ITtah  department. 

The  next  year,  1861,  found  hiTu,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  an  aide-de-camp  on  General  Cooke's  staff  In 
the  defenses  of  tlie  national  capital.  Transferred  to 
General  Stoneman's  staff  in  1862,  he  saw  much  active 
service  in  the  Richmond  campaigns.  Returning  to  his 
regiment,  he  was  with  it  in  the  bloody  engagement  at 
Beverly  Ford,  where  his  bravery  and  skillful  manage- 
ment were  so  conspicuous  th?;t  he  was  publicly  I'om- 
mended  by  General  Buford.  Rapid  promotion  followed 
his  evident  militaiy  ability.  li'e  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  and  placed  in  command  of  the  re- 
serve cavalry  brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
When  but  27  years  of  age,  as  a  general,  he  succeeded 
General  Buford  in  command  of  tliat  division  oporatin;: 
in  Virginia.  Brevetted  lieutenant-colone).  in  the  regular 
army,  and  a  general  of  vohinteors,  he  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  Cliarlottesvllle  and  \\ns  tlien  placed  in 
command  of  a  division  of  tiie  army  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.    General  Merritt  led  tlie  Cavalr^*  charges  at  Hov- 
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erly  Ford,  CuJpeper  Court  House,  Braucly  Station,  Bar- 
nett's  Ford,  Todd's  Tavern,  Ha\re's  Shop,  Meadow 
Bridge,  and  at  Gettysburg. 

After  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomatox,  General  ]\Ieriitt 
was  assigned  to  the  command  at  Shreveport.  In  1S7G 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavalry 
and  appointed  Military  Inspector  at  Chicago.  Then  for 
six  years  he  had  much  hard  marching  and  considerable 
severe  fighting  with  hostile  Indians  in  tlie  Northwest. 
From  1882  to  1886  he  was  Superintendent  of  tlie  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  in  1887  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general.  In  1898  he  commanded  the  Army  of 
Invasion  and  was  made  Military  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  In  1905  he  was  commissioned  a  major- 
general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain  lie  accom- 
panied Chief  Justice  Fuller  to  Paris  as  a  metnber  of  the 
commission  to  draft  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  and 
his  advice  chiefly  intluenced  our  government  to  retain 
possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Merritt  was  tvAce  married;  his  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  London  in  1898,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  John  D.  Caton,  late  justice  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

Though  not  born  in  Illinois,  General  ]\lerritt  was  in 
every  essential  respect  an  Illinoisan.  Uis  father,  a  learned 
man  and  able  lawyer  and  writer,  represented  St.  Clnir 
County  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  successively  and  suc- 
cessfully the  editor  of  the  BellevillG  Advocate,  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Sale/,)i  Advocate,  and  editor  of  the  [Ui- 
nots  State  Register.  Ilis  brother,  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Mer- 
ritt, was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of  tlio 
Illinois  L^egislaiure,  first  of  one  House  and  then  of  the 
other;  and  Hon.  Fdward  I:.  i\rcrrilt.  another  brother,  re- 
peatedly represented  Sangamon  County  in  the  lower 
House. 
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General  AVesley  Merrilt  was  a  tliorough  gentlcmau, 
noted  for  liis  modest}',  his  dignified,  lionorable  deport- 
ment, and  fine  social  qualities.  His  record  in  war  was 
brilliant,  in  peace  it  was  illustrious  for  manly  integrity 
and  the  highest  citizenship.  He  was  buried  at  West  Point 
by  lamplight  on  the  night  of  December  Gth,  with'the  mili- 
tary honors  of  his  rank. 


DEATH  OF  GENERAL  JOHN  COOK 


John  Cook  was  born  in  Belleville,  Ills.,  Juno  12,  1825; 
died  at  Ransom,  Mich.,  October  13,  19J0.  He  was  buried 
in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Pie  was  the  son  of  Daniel  P.  Cook,  an  early  Illinois 
member  of  Congress,  and  for  whom  Cook  County  was 
named.  His  mother  was  Mrs.  Julia  Edwards  Cook,  the 
daughter  of  Ninian  Edwards,  Territorial  Governor  of 
Illinois. 

General  Cook  was  married  October  20,  1817,  to  ^liss 
Susan  Lamb,  daughter  of  James  L.  Lamb  oL*  this  city.  By 
this  union  seven  children  were  born,  of  whom  three  sur- 
vive—James J  J.  Cook  and  John  C.  Cook  of  Springiiold 
and  William  J.  Cook  of  Chicago. 

General  Cook  was  later  married  to  ]\[iss  ]\lary  1^1. 
Baker  of  Ransom,  Midi.,  in  September  1889.  His  wife 
and  four  children  survive  him. 

General  Cook  was  in  thu  dry  goods  business  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  later  went  into  tiie  real  estate  businej>s. 
He  was  mayor  of  Springfield  ia  \S^)i)^  and  was  slioritT  of 
Sangamon  County  in  1856. 

General  Cook  was  one  of  ihe  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  volunteers,  and  his  regiiuent.  the  Seventli  Illinois 
Infant rv,  was  the  first  to  leave  <he  State  during  the 
Civil  Wiw. 
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He  was  quarter  master  general  of  Illinois  prior  to  the 
Ci\il  War  and  later  commanded  the  First  Eegiment.  lie 
was  made  the  conomander  for  the  Third  Brigade  for  Gen- 
eral Charles  F.  Smith's  Division,  which  had  charge  of 
Fort  Donelson. 

He  received  the  message  bearing  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Donelson  through  General  Smith  to  General  Grant.  He 
was  then  promoted  to  brevet  major-general.  As  a  token 
of  appreciation  of  the  service  and  good  conduct  shown 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Governor  Yates,  on  behalf  of  the 
peoi3le,  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  sword. 

General  Cook  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1868. 
He  was  sent  as  the  agent  for  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the 
Rose  Bud  agency  in  1879. 

A  fuller  notice  of  the  life  of  General  Cook,  and  some 
account  of  his  family,  will  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Societ}^  in  May, 
1911. 


LEGH  KIMBAI.L  BRAIXEED. 

Legh  Kimball  Braincrd  was  boj-n  in  Springfield,  111., 
March  28,  1S67,  and  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago, 
December  8,  19 LO.  He  -vas  the  son  of  Gideon  K.  Brain 
erd  and  Elizcibeth  Lamb  Brainerd.  ]\rr.  Braincrd  bo- 
longed  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  family  connection  with 
many  of  the  prominent  families  of  Central  Illinois.  His 
mother  was  born  in  SpringHeld,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Jame:^  L.  Lanib,  a  pioneer  merchant  of  Kaskaskia,  and 
later  of  Springtiold. 

James  L.  Jjc.mh  came  to  Spvinufieid  in  1S,31  from  Kas- 
kaskia, and  was  for  forty  years  connected  witli  all  the 
movements  for  tlio  p:rowf"ii  and  l;ettormcnt  of  tlie  city. 
The    Lamb    familv    ',vere    coTmccted    with    the    ]^^bcrts, 
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Mather,  Edwards,  Forqiier,  Jayne,  Slater,  Cook,  Trum- 
bull, Black,  Eemann,  Owsley,  and  Palmer  families  and 
many  others  wliose  names  were  familiar  to  early  resi- 
dents of  Illinois. 

Legh  K.  Brainerd  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Springfield  and  studied  law  with  the  firm  of  Connolly 
and  Mather.  Ke  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S9,  and 
was  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Elinois  during  the  second  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Cleveland. 

He  was  married  August  25,  1891,  to  Edna  J.  Shipp  of 
Petersburg,  Llinois.  AYhen  a  small  child  he  fell  down 
the  stairway  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  and  this  accident 
caused  a  serious  injury  to  his  Jiip.  He  was  taken  to  New 
York  by  his  granfather,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  his  aunt,  for  sur- 
gical treatment  by  the  noted  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre.  This  aunt, 
later  Mrs.  John  M.  Palmer,  gave  him  the  most  devoted 
and  affectionate  care  and  became  deeply  attached  to  him, 
which  attachment  continued  in  an  increasiug  degree  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Brainerd  was  much  interested  in  the  history  of 
his  native  State,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  local  history 
of  Sprin;gfield.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Illinois  Slate 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  He  was 
a  man  of  tender  heart  and  the  most  generous  impulses. 
His  death  was  very  sudden.  He  was  called  away  before 
he  had  reached  middle  life,  but  to  those  who  kmew  him 
well  his  taking  away  has  left  a  void  which  will  not  soon 
be  filled.  He  leaves,  besides  liis  wife,  one  son,  his  mother, 
three  brothers  and  one  sister  and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  John 
]\r.  Palmer,  whose  devotion  to  him  was  more  like  the 
love  of  a  motlier  for  a  favorite  child. 

Mr.  Brainerd  was  buried  in  beautiful  Cak  Riilgc  ceme- 
tery on  December  5,  1910. 
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